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Forethoughi 


P OUR THOUSAND YEARS AGO a great 
leader broke the tablets, embodying a 
moral message to man, to ascend in soli- 
tude and contemplate on man. He died alone, 
having never seen the land of his dream. Two 
millenia thereafter another great teacher came 
upon the scene. For his message of love for man 
he died on the cross. Again, two thousand years 
have passed; and one hears the message new and 
anew. Now, — man, as never, is willing to learn. 
But the crimes of the past stand in the way of his 
education. Give him, then, education for the love 
of truth and mankind. Education is the weapon 
to make man kind to mankind. 
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PREFACE 


T he substance of this work was conceived in 1937, 
while at Johns Hopkins University. The basic 
materials were, then, laid down for a work, “The 
Marxian Theory of Education.’’ 

The study took form and shape until swift moving 
events on the world scene shook the setting and the inner 
sinews of a dynamic subject whose field signs and vectors 
were not always predictable. As expected, new develop- 
ments drew the author’s attention to new “links” and 
directions and thus altered and enlarged the scope of the 
project. Some materials of the old work were discarded 
or shifted, while others were shortened or enlarged. 

While World War II interrupted the necessary re- 
search, the author was fortunate though in obtaining new 
data which he injected into the body of his work. With 
the end of World War II, in 1945, new documentation 
was gradually secured to enrich old, and add new sections 
and chapters. Pains were taken to procure supporting 
evidence which was documented throughout the body of 
the work. 

No work is the result of' one man’s thinking or efEorts. 
In full recognition of this, acknowledgments are in order. 
The writer would like to express his deep gratitude to 
Dr. Florence E. Bamberger, of The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
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versity, for her kind and patient reading of the basic 
manuscript. Dr. Bamberger has shown an understanding 
of the circumstances under which the strenuous research 
took development; and gracefully enlisted the coopera- 
tion of her colleagues Drs. John M. Stephens and Jo- 
hannes Mattern of Johns Hopkins University. 

Words of appreciation cannot express the debt which 
the author owes to Drs. George S. Counts, John L. 
Childs and I. L. Kandel of Columbia University for 
counsel and encouragement rendered while reading the 
basic skeleton of this work. A note of thanks is also due 
to Dr. Thomas Woody, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, for suggesting the directional lines underlying the 
preliminary research; and to Dr. Albert K. Weinberg, 
formerly of Johns Hopkins University and now with the 
United States Department of War. 

If despite these scholarly counsels the work eventually 
took new turn and form, the author shoulders full re- 
sponsibility for errors committed. 

Numerous other individuals were consulted by the 
writer. Their number is too large to have them all listed 
here. There are, however, some whose names cannot be 
spared from being mentioned here. These are: Dr. V. 
Gsovski, Messrs. Ivan Dorosh, George Novoseltzeff, 
Nicholas R. Rodionoff, D.D. Tuneeff, of the Library of 
Congress; and the late Dr. Severyn K. Turosienski of the 
United States Office of Education. To all of them the 
author is indehted-for counsel and courtesies. He takes 
special pleasure in expressing his gratitude to Dr. Dago- 
bert D. Runes of the Philosophical Library for his inter- 
est and encouragement in bringing this work to com- 
pletion. 

For help and assistance in obtaining some materials, 
otherwise unobtainable, appreciation is hereby expressed 
to the Libraries, and their staffs, of The Johns Hopkins 
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University, Columbia University, the American Russian 
Institute, the New York Public Library, and the Library 
ol Congress. To his friend and colleague, Dr. Charles 
S. Bernheimer, the writer is grateful for reading parts 
of the manuscript. 

Last, but not least, the author is indebted to his wife 
who often resigned from many things precious to a wo- 
man and mother, to ease the research efforts of the writer. 

M. J. S. 


Washington, D. C. 
March, 1947. 
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INTRODUCTION 


XACTLY ONE HUNDRED YEARS (1847- 
■ ( “j 1947) have passed since the Manifesto was 
written by Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels. Its 
publication (1848) signalized a call for revolutionary 
thinking and action in terms of Marxian historical ma- 
terialism. Indeed, the year 1848 was momentous. It is 
rated by historians as a landmark of revolutions and so- 
cial upheavals. 

Herefrom, the Marxian school of thought has under- 
gone a voluminous expansion, theoretical elaborations, 
doctrinaire variations and differences in outlook. First, 
in their writings, the founders — Marx and Engefe — on 
the basis of obseiwation of the prevailing social order, 
study of working conditions and intimate contacts with 
revolutionary forces solidified their thinking in writing 
and endowed it with, what is claimed, a scientific basis 
and structure. Later, their followers and disciples gave 
it further expansion in which the masters were subjected 
to a variety of interpretations. 

It is reasonable to state that — together in combination 
— the masters presented a pattern of versatile mind, tire- 
less spirit and genius at propaganda. Their appeal, a re- 
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suit of laborious thinking, was to ideal social materail 
equal! tar ianism which found fermenting seeds in the 
hearts and minds of men, struggling for bare crumbs of 
bread in a dull and purposeless world. To them it 
pointed a way out from servitude and hunder to freedom 
and fulfilment. 

The Marxist appeal, at the time, was based on grave 
facts. The deprivations of the working man were mani- 
fested in the flesh. These were easy to detect in his hazar- 
dous and breath consuming labor in the factory, in the 
mines, and the like, as well as in the exasperating poverty 
and moral degradation of his home and family life. 

There was some liberal thinking among the intellec- 
tual elite prior to 1848. It was handicapped, however, by 
two impediments; organized social privilege and lack of 
thought among the general mass of the people. It was 
natural then that socialism should find its place and take 
a stand in the human drama. If one should concur with 
Wells, the word “socialism” first arose in 1835 in con- 
nection with Robert Owen’s work. It cannot be denied, 
however, that it was Marx who gave it its modern version, 
drive and purpose. Heretofrom, from 1848 and on, the 
Maix^ian School of thought became a force to be reck- 
oned with in any account of social thinking and action. 

The old time device of scholars at classification and 
compartmentalization should be of aid here to present 
a compact picture of Marxist development, divided into 
four periods, as follows: 

I. Doctrinaire Marxism, from 1844 to 1871, the year 
of the Paris Commune. 

II. Active Marxism, from 1871 to 1918, the Russian 
October Revolution. 

III. Unified or Synthetic Marxism, a unity of theory 
an dpractice, or Leninist Marxism, from 1918 to 
1936, the year of the Soviet Constitution. 
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IV. Post-Leninism or Leninism-Stalinism, from 1936 to 
the present. 

These periods are arbitrary. Within each of them are 
contained world events, themselves important signposts 
in history. To mention two only, of the twentieth cen- 
tury, there were within the last thirty years two global 
wars of tremendous repercussions and consequences. 
There were other events, of no less significance, the dis- 
cussion of which is beyond the scope of this work. Hence, 
the demarcation of historical periods, on general lines, as 
given above. 

With regard to the recent periods, one notes that Rus- 
sia’s military debacle in World War I brought to the fore 
the Russian Revolution, under Marxian leadership. 
World War II, resulting in the Allied — and Russian — 
victory, strengthened the Revolution and sustained the 
Soviet as a great power in the world’s arena. This fact is 
of great importance. The Soviet, today, is the only great 
power, besides the United States, to exercise “indepen- 
dent” influence in world affairs. In the world of ideas the 
Soviet interposes a “statist collectivist economy” of a 
definite disquiet in a restless world. In this state of sus- 
pension education, other basic factors being favorable, 
is in a strategic position to move the pendulum toward 
peace and stability. 

Will the years to come continue to sustain this situa- 
tion? In this age of social revolution and unprecedented 
change events often move at a pace difficult to predict 
with a degree of exactitude. What social science can do, 
through observation and study, is to understand, explain 
and delineate anticipations or expectatives. In a democ- 
racy, statesmen should be ready to utilize such scientifi- 
cally derived lessons and conclusions for deliberation, 
action and application. In fact, statesmen should be en- 
abled, on the strength of findings from the social sciences, 
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including education, to supply optimum answers to the 
vexing problems of the day. Moreover, education is in 
position to translate the answers in a language, way and 
manner understandable to all. It behooves, therefore, the 
American scientists, among other things, to study and 
know thoroughly as many phases of the Soviet as possible. 
To say that Soviet education should be of interest to the 
American social scientist and educator may be indeed 
construed as an understatement. It is education, and only 
education, which can span distances — physical, ideational 
and ideological — and create bridges of understanding. 
Education is the process which operates and molds man’s 
thinking, the springboard of his activity. Education has 
a way of crossing man made boundaries, without being 
labeled as trespasser. Education can enhance intercom- 
munication on a scale and pace which few other means 
can do. That the Soviet fully appreciate and utilize these 
prerogatives of education will be brought out in the 
chapters to follow. Here is a chance, challenge and op- 
portunity then for American education to “intervene”. 
However, American education can meet this situation 
best if and when it is backed by a just social, racial and 
economic democracy at home. It is interesting to note 
that the Advisory Commission on Universal Training in 
its report to President Truman, while discussing the 
eighth “essentials” of the security program, considered a 
“strong physically healthy, economically prosperous, well 
educated and united population our number one security 
requirement.”* 

But range and time are crucial factors. One ventures 
to state that the next decade or so will become the crucial 
years in man’s history. The destiny of man, his culture 
and civilization, nay his life, are now at stake. 


* New York Times, June 2, 1947. 
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To the extent that man will understand himself — the 
powers within him, the forces he unleashed and those he 
will continue to unfold — to that degree he will be able 
to create a modus vivendi with his fellow human beings 
on this planet and, perhaps, live to evolve the Good So- 
ciety. 

Granted that economics, m the present social form, is 
the basic molding factor of man and his interrelation- 
ships, man nevertheless has shown, throughout history, a 
remarkable capacity to create new and mold, to his own 
taste, many aspects of his social and political economy. 
Alas, he has also demonstrated (too true!) a perversive 
talent to turn back the clock of history and retard, for 
some length of time, social advancement and progress. 

Assuming that the ideas of the average individual are 
actually generated by the prevailing social order there 
were, and still are, thinking men imbued with ideas be- 
yond their time, and working for the new. Slow as hu- 
man progress is, many a proposed social reform and se- 
quent program for social bettei'ment were usually ac- 
cepted and incorporated by society in the end. Pragmati- 
cally, in the future, that social order will survive and 
become really acceptable to man which will bring him 
more happiness and security. 

However, no change or new acceptance come hap- 
hazard. Man, in distinction from other living animals is 
credited as a creature capable of generating, selecting, re- 
taining and elaborating ideas. These, when shaped into 
ideologies, become powerful weapons for status quo or 
change. For better or for worse, ideologies adapted by 
man determine, to a larger extent than generally ac- 
cepted, the society of tomorrow. 

The importance of ideas and, for the same raison 
d'etre, ideologies cannot be overestimated if the true in- 
terrelationships between ideas an dsocial practice is fully 
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understood by students o£ society. Social practice is the 
pragmatic sanction of human interrelations which vary 
depending on the degree of development, and evolution- 
ary historical phase of a group’s economy and culture. 

Social practice, then, is not only a portrayal of man’s 
life. It is cultuer and ecenomics expressed in action. This 
action was conditioned by developmental ideas which on 
their side were originally unfolded by the social and ec- 
onomic structure and its effects upon man. 

Education, which is a process of life, must take cog- 
nizance of this. It m^lst comprehend social practice of a 
given society and interpret its meaning. It is the duty of 
education to approve of what is good in the social struc- 
ture and practice, and point the way to corrections and 
improvements, if and when need be. 

By implication, in a democratic society, it behooves 
education to indicate and interpret the kind of social 
practice which would serve the common good. Indeed, 
it is only through education which is concerned longitu- 
dinally with all aspects of life that man can understand 
man, his interrelations and the potentialities of a Good 
Society. . 

Education, thus, is not only a weapon but life edu- 
cated, enlightened and self-directive for the good of all. 
No longer can education be conceived as a means for the 
achievement of a — be it even educational — project. “Edu- 
cation could prepare for the future if it were a waiting, 
separate and detached entity not rooted in the present. 
One could prepare for the present, were it not a continu- 
ous fleeting shadow hiding in the past. Education, how- 
ever, understood as an expression of life, past, present 
and future, urges the necessity of understanding the 
origin and destiny of that assiduous process of life, gush- 
ing with activity and permeated with struggle and strife. 
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It is the understanding of life which is education.”"* 

A real appreciation of democracy can be brought about 
by education flowing from such conception. In recent 
educational experiment characterized as “a new orienta- 
tion for public education” a student group in a small 
rural high school, after four and one-half months of de- 
liberation and study “agreed strongly to the superiority 
of democracy over fascism by the test of maximum want- 
fulfilment. It did not agree that communism and fascism 
are ‘twin evils.’ A majority of students grasped the con- 
ception that socialism and communism belong in the 
libertarian stream of democratic thought.”** 

Today, in many circles, there is much questioning of 
the latter conclusion. An answer to this query is import- 
ant and of great concern to educators, teachers and social 
scientists. There is need for dispassionate and unpreju- 
diced study to be based not on personal impressions from 
travelling visits or comittments a piioyi, but on thorough 
search and examination of materials and documents per- 
taining to the question. Perhaps, it would be best to have 
the actors, in this case statesmen, philosophers and edu- 
cators, play and act their roles in the educational arena. 
It might be best to have them state their views, latitu- 
dinally and longitudinally, and observe them implement 
their commitments. As their ideas will constitute part 
and parcel of a definite ideology, expressive of the social- 
economic structure and world wide political configura- 
tions, it might be proper to precede each movement with 
a discussion of particular backgrounds or to provide, 
where necessary, the general setting in order to enhance 
unity and comprehension. 

Indeed, the nature and need of the problem situation 


* Maurice J Shore, “Marxian Thought and Education”, The Educational 
Forum, Nov. 1940, P. 45. 

Theodore Brameld, Design foi America, 1945, P. 105. 
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will require a broad and intensive examination o£ ma- 
terials hitherto neglected or thought of as unrelated to 
the issue. The following pages will aim to present the 
story and nature of an educational process about a hun- 
dred years old in development. It is remarkable that this 
education which had its beginning on English soil shifted 
later to France and Germany, to be finally transplanted 
and take deep roots in Russia. However, before this story, 
with its dynamic development, will be unfolded a general 
presentation of Marxian tenets and their interconnection 
with ensuing educational principles will be first in order. 



Chapter One 


THE MARXIAN FOUNDATIONS 
AND EDUCATION 


Materialism and Education 


\ VERY educational theory is based on certain fun- 
W "1 damental principles or basic assumptions derived 
from a particular social, economic and political 
philosophy. 

Thus, a Marxist theory of education would result from 
a Marxian social, economic and political philosophy. It 
seems fit, therefore, to present, at the beginning, the basic 
principles or doctrines of that philosophy on which the 
Marxian theory of education has built its foundation and 
to indicate, in general terms, the lines along which this 
theory of education must develop. 

The roots of Marx’s first principle are to be found in 
Ludwig Feuerbach, whom Lange considered to be the 
father of modern materialism.^* Feuerbach epitomized 
the principle of materialistic monism^ as “Der Mensch ist 
was er isst**.” The capacity of experiencing sensations, or 
susceptibility to pleasure, pain, and emotions Feuerbach 

* Numbers m the text refer to the notes to be found in the back of this 
book under section, Notes on Chapters, 
ts what he eats.” 
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considered to be that reality which makes man what he is. 
“Truth, reality, sensibility are identical. Only a sensible 
being is a true, a real being. Only sensibility is truth and 
reality . . . True and divine is only what needs no demon- 
stration, what is immediately certain of itself . . . Only 
where sensibility begins does all doubt and controversy 
cease.”® 

Feuerbach’s materialism was, however, too solipsistic 
for Marx.^ Feuerbach’s fundamental emphasis was on 
self-consciousness, feeling, and the sensuous personality 
of man.^ Marx, in his famous Theses on Feuerbach, gave 
his social interpretation of modern materialism as fol- 
lows; “All social life is essentially practical . . . The high- 
est reached by observational materialism is the considera- 
tion of the individuals and civil society. The position of 
old materialism is civil society, the viewpoint of the new 
IS the human society or the social humanity.”® 

Engels accused Feuerbach of divorcing man from the 
pervasive problems of actual society. He claimed that 
Feuerbach’s materialism had “absolutely nothing to do 
with the world in which this man lives.”’ Marxism goes 
beyond Feuerbach in insisting that materialism must deal 
also with the social reality. 

Education is a social process, and is a part of that social 
reality with which materialism deals. This study will at- 
tempt to indicate, among other things, the relationship 
between materialism and education and the extent to 
which the latter is conditioned and shaped by Marx’s 
first principle — ^social materialism. 


Historical Materialism and Education 

The philosophy upon which Marxism is built is the 
materialist conception of history, or historical material- 
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ism. This conception, initiated by Marx about 1844,® 
and worked out in 1845,® was first formulated in 1847 in 
his Poverty of Philosopliy^'^ . . . The economist has clear- 
ly understood that men make cloth, linen, silk stuff, in 
certain determined relations of production. But what he 
has not understood is that these determined social rela- 
tions are as much produced by men as are the cloth, the 
linen, etc. The social relations are intimately attached to 
the productive forces. In acquiring new productive forces 
men change their mode of production, and in changing 
their mode of production, their manner of gaining a liv- 
ing, they change all their social relations. The windmill 
gives you society with the feudal lord; the steam-mill, 
society with the industrial capitalist. The same men who 
establish social relations conformally with their material 
productivity, produce also the principles, the ideas, the 
categories, conformably with their social relations. 

From this Marx developed the thesis of the temporal 
character of these ideas and called the relations tvhich 
they express “historical and transitory products.” Again 
in the Ma7iif estops written in 1847 and published in Ger- 
man in London in 1848, one discerns the language of 
historical materialism: “Does it require deep intuition to 
comprehend that man’s ideas, views, and conception, in 
one word, man’s consciousness, changes with every change 
in the conditions of his material existence, in his social 
relations and in his social life.”^® 

In 1888 Engels, in his preface to the Manifesto, signal- 
ized historical materialism as Marx’s fundamental prop- 
osition. “That proposition is. That in every historical 
epoch, the prevailing mode of economic production and 
exchange, and the social organization necessarily follow- 
ing from it, form the basis upon which it is built up, and 
from which alone can be explained, the political and 
intellectual history of that epoch. 
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In Wage-Labor and Capital, written in 1847, Marx 
gave a clear-cut expression of historical materialism: 
“The relations of production collectively form those so- 
cial relations which we call a society, and a society with 
a definite degree of historical development, a society with 
an appropriate and distinctive character. Ancient society, 
feudal society, bourgeois society are instances of these 
sums-total of the relations of production, each of which 
also marks out an important step in the historical devel- 
opment of mankind.”^® 

Finally, in the preface to his Critique of Political Ec- 
onomy, written in 1850, Marx elucidated his theory of 
historical materialism in full: “In the social production 
which men carry on they enter into definite relations that 
are indispensable and independent of their will; these 
relations of production correspond to a definite stage of 
development of their material powers of production. The 
sum-total of these relations of production constitutes the 
economic structure of society — the real foundation, on 
which rise legal and political superstructures and to 
which correspond definite forms of social consciousness. 
The mode of production in material life determines the 
general character of the social, political, spiritual pro- 
cesses of life. It is not the consciousness of men that de- 
termine their existence, but, on the contrary, their social 
existence determines their consciousness. At a certain 
stage of their development the material forces of produc- 
tion in society come in conflict with the existing relations 
of production, or — what is but a legal expression for the 
same thing — ^with the property relations within which 
they had been at work before. From forms of develop- 
ment of the forces of production these relations turn into 
their fetters. Then comes the period of the social revolu- 
tion. . . The bourgeois relations of production are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of production 
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. . . This social formation constitutes, therefore, the clos- 
ing chapter of the prehistoric stage of human society.”^® 
According to this theory, the modes of production are 
what determine not only the productive relations, but 
the entire social organization. It claims, also, that all so- 
cial changes depend upon what is produced, how it is 
produced, and how the products are exchanged. Social 
changes “are to be sought not in the philosophy, but in 
the economics of each particular epoch.’’^’^ 

If the modes of production determine the entire social 
organization, education, as an expression of the latter, 
must also be affected by the same modes of production. 
If, as Marxism claims, the intellectual history of man 
is to be explained through “historical materialism,” then 
the story of education in each historical epoch should be 
told in terms of the material changes and changing social 
relations of each epoch. 


The “Materialized” Dialectics and Education 

In his Poverty of Philosophy, Marx commented: “If the 
Englishman transforms men into hats, the German trans- 
forms hats into ideas. The Englishman is Ricardo, a rich 
banker and distinguished economist; the German is 
Hegel, a simple professor of philosophy at the Berlin 
University.”^® 

It was the German philosopher Hegel who postulated 
the Idea as the true reality and assigned to matter a sec- 
ondary position. Matter to Hegel was only an expression, 
a fleeting shadow, of the Absolute or the Idea. 

Moreover, according to Hegel, this reality — the Idea — 
in order to define itself, passes through a dialectical 
struggle best explained in a philosophic triad. All mani- 
festations around man are subject to the dialectical pro- 
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cess; only the Absolute Idea which is free from contra- 
diction is excepted. The following is an example of 
Hegelian dialectics: 

Thesis: Pure BEING makes the beginning 

because it is on one hand pure 
thought, and on the other immediacy 
itself, simple and indeterminate; and 
the first beginning cannot be medi- 
ated by anything, or be further de- 
termined. 

Antithesis: But this mere Being, as it is mere ab- 
straction, is therefore the absolutely 
negative; which, in a similarly imme- 
diate aspect, is just NOTHING. 

Synthesis: Nothing, if it be thus immediate and 
equal to itself, is also conversely the 
same as Being is. The truth of Being 
and of Nothing is accordingly the 
unity of the two: and this unity is. 
BECOMING.!®. 

Applying the dialectic method to the world of reality, 
in his case the political sphere of human relationships, 
“Hegel posits the individual as the fundamental idea 
whose negation is civic society conceived as inconsistent 
with the individual. The institution effecting the concilia- 
tion or synthesis of the contradictory ideas of individual 
and civic society is the State representing Society as a po- 
litical as distinguished from a civic organization.”^® Thus, 
the dialectical triad is: man — ’thesis, civic society — anti- 
thesis, state — synthesis. 

Marx and Engels were the first to see the value of 
Hegel’s dialectic method in the formulation of scientific 
socialism. They incorporated the dialectic as the most 
important element in their historic materialism: “The 
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new German philosophy culminated in the Hegelian 
system. In this system — and herein lies its great merit — 
for the first time the whole world, natural, historical, in- 
tellectual, is represented as a process, i.e. as in constant 
motion, change, transformation, development, and the 
attempt is made to trace out the internal connection that 
makes a continuous whole of all this movement and de- 
velopment.”^^ 

Marx and Engels always declared themselves Hegel’s 
disciples. They insisted, however, that they put Hegel’s 
system “on its feet.”^^ To Hegel, they argued, the ab- 
stract, or the Idea, Avas the reality, and matter only a 
form of expression of the Idea; and it is at this point, 
jMarx claimed, that Hegel erred. According to Marx, mat- 
ter is the reality and the idea is only a mental translation 
of matter. 

But Hegel’s merit also consisted in that he turned Ab- 
solute Idealism into Dynamic Idealism. Marx and Engels 
first interpreted Hegel through Feuerbach and on this 
they built a “materialist” dialectic of their own. The fol- 
lowing figure represents the development: 



Witness Marx’s statement on his use of Hegel’s Dy- 
namic Idealism: “My own dialectical method is not only 
fundamentally different from the Hegelian dialectical 
method, but is its direct opposite. For Hegel the thought 
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process (which he actually transforms into an indepen- 
dent object, giving to it the name of “Idea”) is the demi- 
urge [creator] of the real, and for him the real is only the 
outward manifestation of the idea. In my view, on the 
other hand, the ideal is nothing other than the material 
when it has been transposed and translated inside the 
human head.”^® 

To Hegel, dialectics is the formula of progress, i.e. the 
law of evolution in human history. It is this combination 
of dialectics with materialism which, according to Marx, 
becomes the prime mover of history. “Modern material- 
ism is essentially dialectic,” declared Engels, and dialec- 
tic materialism claims to be “the law of evolution in hu- 
man history. When this theory is appplied to private 
property and to the state, private property logically be- 
comes the thesis, the proletariat the antithesis, and the 
abolition of private property, the synthesis; or thesis — 
capitalist state, antithesis — proletarian state, and syn- 
thesis — s tatelessness . 

Thus, Hegel’s highest synthesis in the sphere of politi- 
cal thinking was taken up by Marx and it became the 
departing point for his new political philosophy. His was 
a philosophy of antistatism. The State to Marx was not a 
happy culmination of noble human endeavors. On the 
contrary, what preceded the political State — the pre-state, 
primitive society — was historically man’s paradise. But 
if modern civilization made a return to this State im- 
probable and undesirable, a certain form of social living 
which should continue the progressive side of man’s civi- 
lization and be free, simultaneously, from the shackles of 
the political State was not only desirable but most neces- 
sary in order to achieve human happiness. Hence Hegel’s 
synthesis — the prevailing State — ^became to Marx the 
thesis, opposed by an antithesis — a State of a contradic- 
tory, proletarian character, — the struggle between these 
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two contradictory States to culminate in Statelessness, the 
Marxian synthesis. 

The Marxian materialist conception of history or his- 
toric materialism or dialectical materialism is the center 
of the Marxian theory. This Marxian doctrine is offered 
not only to explain and to interpret social evolution, but 
also as a formula for forecasting future conflicts, changes, 
and dynamic social revolutions. 

Through this law of dialectical materialism, Marxism 
predicted the “must,” the unavoidable of the future; the 
collapse of the economic, social, and political system. 
When this collapse, followed by the transfer of the pro- 
ductive forces to the proletariat, occurs, Marxism will 
prepare the new society, and a classless community will 
eventuate. It is true that at this point of achievement 
Marxism stops short of projection; it insists, however, 
that albeit it is difficult to predict detailedly and definite- 
ly the further developments of this higher stage of Com- 
munism, its growth and progress will follow the iron law 
of dialectics. 

It follows that the history of society, because of the 
dialectic law ruling its material basis, will be governed by 
that law. Education, as a social process in society, must 
also move and change in accordance with “materialized” 
dialectics. 

Class-dominating State and Education 

Another integral element of Marx’s historical and dia- 
lectical materialism is the theory of the class struggle. It 
has been noted ‘that the dialectic formula contains the 
idea of struggle. In the interpretation of world history, 
Marx applied the formula of dialectic 'materialism first 
to economic conflicts, later to social conflicts, thus arriv- 
ing at the doctirne of class struggle.^® 
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One may certainly question the validity of this Marx- 
ian interpretation of history. But one may also doubt, on 
examination, any intellectual orientation in an historical 
problem. History has been called a "convenient blend of 
truth and fancy, of what we commonly distinguish as 
‘fact’ and interpretation’. The historian labors hrst to 
secure the actual facts and afterwards he attempts to se- 
cure their meaning. Furthermore, in relating these facts 
the historian interprets them from his own frame of ref- 
erence. But it is exactly for these reasons that ‘‘not only 
philosophers but practicing historians have become skep- 
tical of the claims that history yields objective knowledge 
of the fact.”^'^ Marx treated history as every historical 
philosopher does. He made, first, an intensive study of 
historical facts. Second, in determining the meaning of 
those facts he could not avoid interpreting them from his 
own frame of reference. From the viewpoint of histori- 
ography, Marx in selecting a synthetic procedure would 
have met the difficulties presented by so-called “historical 
relativism.”^® 

The following is a short presentation of Marx’s theory 
of the State and its relation to education. The opening 
sentence of the Manifesto proclaims that “history of all 
hitherto existing society is the history of class struggle.”-® 
He believes this to be true of modern society also. “So- 
ciety as a whole is more and more splitting into two 
great hostile camps, with two great classes directly facing 
each other — bourgeoisie and proletariat.”®® 

It is this conception which leads to the class-domination 
theory of the state. The state is an organized machine 
for the protection of the ruling class. To control the op- 
pressed and dispossessed, to suppress class-conflicts, is the 
Marxian view of the function of the capitalist state. Only 
a society based upon class antagonism, therefore, has need 
of the state. The state serves only one purpose, that is, to 
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subjugate the exploited class and keep it always sup- 
pressed.^^ 

Marxism sees no hope for the diminution of this class 
struggle in democracies. The Marxian believes that even 
in a democratic republic, with universal suffrage, the 
possessing class will always control the masses. So long 
as the proletariat is not educated for emancipation, the 
majority will consider the state as its protector, and will 
therefore endure class inequality. The class state is a de- 
vice to perpetuate class inequality. As the Manifesto 
points out, this was so in the past, in the days of slavery, 
in the feudal age of land-owner and serf, and so it is to- 
day. Each stage is different, but the process is the same 
and will be the same until the date of the last revolution. 
Then the class struggle will end, and the era of libera- 
tion will arrive. 

What will terminate the class-dominating state? How 
will the revolution be brought about? The answer is con- 
cise: economic determination. The principle of capital- 
ism is profit-making through hiring of labor. Labor is an 
economic power that produces more than it costs. It pro- 
duces, in so many working hours, its cost, i.e. the ex- 
change value of its subsistence. This is the price the capi- 
talist pays for it. The capitalist receives also “surplus 
value,” an increment or excess over the original value 
which' is realized from surplus or unpaid labor Marx’s 
contribution, besides his much disputed economic theory, 
is his postulation of a theory of economic cause and social 
effect. Economic causes created the feudal state, the capi- 
talist state, and the like. The economic determinant will 
create also, as it has done in Russia, the proletariat state. 
This state, in becoming a one-class community, is in a 
sense classless. In its further evolution, the modes of 
production and the social relations will become entirely 
classless. Then, with no one to oppress, there will be no 
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need for the state. It will “wither away.” 

In Marxian theory, the state, as an “instrument of a 
given class,” is interested in providing the kind of edu- 
cation which should help that class to stay in power and 
rule the others. According to Marx this holds true for 
education in any state. It follows that a real, non-subserv- 
ient education can be realized in a stateless society only. 


The Will to Change and Education 

“In the social production which men carry on they 
enter into definite relations that are indispensable and in- 
dependent of their will.”®^ Thus one sees how the role of 
human volition in social relations was belittled by Marx. 
The economic determinant controls history, in the evolu- 
tion of which men have no choice. But this is not the 
complete picture, for in another place Marx said that 
“men make their own history, but not just as they please. 
They do not choose the circumstances for themselves, but 
have to work upon circumstances as they find them, have 
to fashion the material handed down by the past.®^ 

Thus, it is implied that social changes do not occur, 
at the mere will of leaders or of society. To have changes, 
society has to be made ready for them by the determi- 
nant, the modes of production. These material modes of 
production cause pertinent social relations. These social 
relations come in conflict with the existing modes of pro- 
duction. The conflict expresses itself in a revolution, in- 
dependent of human will. 

Then, when the stage is ready, the will is of importance 
as an immediate cause for a revolutionary change. The 
conflict between modes of production and relations of 
production is the ultimate cause, causa remota; the will 
is the imperative and immediate cause of change, causa 
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proxima. At a certain point in historical development the 
inevitability and necessity o£ change becomes obvious. 
Free, but limited by the objective material conditions, 
the will then plays its part. 

From the point of view of Marxian educational theory, 
the consideration of the will in the social process is of no 
little importance. When facts are made known and un- 
derstood, there is a better opportunity for an intelligent 
decision. Conditioned by the ultimate cause, the will 
then becomes not only the immediate cause for a revolti- 
tionary change, but also its hastener.®® 

While Marxism denies the importance of education as 
a prime mover in the social process, it nevertheless attrib- 
utes to it some value of independent character.®® If 
changes occurred only due to the objective forces inde- 
pendent of the human will, education would have to re- 
sign from any purposive planning or action. Education, 
then, would have to bow fatalistically to every socio- 
economic stage in the historical process. But education, 
as “material . . . translated inside the human head,” de- 
pends not only on the material basis, but also on the 
“human head” and the other qualities developed by man 
during his long evolution. 



Chapter Two 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE MARXIAN 
THEORY OF EDUCATION 


Education — 4 Superstructure and Force 
on the Economic Base 

T he French materialists of the Eighteenth century 
considered man as a product of his environmen- 
tal circumstances and education. They main- 
tained, therefore, that with a positive change of the above 
factors, i.e. — the reestablishment of man in his “natural 
rights” for freedom, equality, and education, there will 
emerge a “Kingdom of Reason” in whose domain inflicted 
humanity will finally find its happiness. Naturally, educa- 
tion was considered by the French materialists as a great 
political power capable to facilitate the achievement of 
that idealized intellectual social state. 

This consideration, by the French materialists, of man 
as a result of environment and education, i.e. the ascrib- 
ing of the product “man” exclusively to these two chang- 
ing factors only, without including man’s retroaction and 
the mutual change by him of his environment and edu- 
cation,— was strongly opposed by Marx. 

Marxian materialism denies that man is a passive prod- 
uct of his environment and education, or that he is 
24 
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changed passively as the result of new modes of educa- 
tion. Marxism claims to establish a new mutual relation- 
ship between environment and education on the one 
hand and man on the other.^’ The changing man changes 
the changing environment and the educational process 
that change him, and thereby becomes the changed man 
— a process ad infinitum. Man reacts consciously to the 
conditioning forces of environment and education, and 
he continuously changes them by his action which is rev- 
olutionary in character. 

The changes in man which seem to coincide with 
changes in men’s circumstances Marxism explains in 
terms of revolutionary practice. “The coincidence of 
change in circumstances and in human activity, or self 
change, can be conceived and rationally understood only 
as revolutionary practice.’’®* 

Marxism asserts that man’s ideas and consciousness are 
iiiterwoven with material activity and material relations. 
Even culture, as expressed in language, politics, laws, 
morals, and religion, is the resultant of the material in- 
terrelationships in human society. It is not the abstract, 
but the real, active man, conditioned by definite material 
productive forces, who produces ideas. “Consciousness 
cannot be anything else but conscious existence, and the 
existence of men is their real life process.’’®® Or, again, 
“not consciousness defines life, but it is life which defines 
consciousness.”^® 

In contradiction to that German philosophy, which 
“descends from heaven to earth,” the Marxian philosophy 
attempts to ascend from earth to heaven." In interpreting 
history, Marxism does not look for a categorical idea in 
each historic period; it does not explain experience as the 
outcome of an idea. On the contrary, it explains the for- 
mation of ideas as a product of material activity or prac- 
tice (praxis) . All forms and products of consciousness, 
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such as ideas, are resultants of praxis only, and can be 
uprooted only through a change in the actual material 
basis of social relations. Similarly, changes in education 
are not affected by mere criticism of the educational ideas 
under attack; revolution is the moving force of history — 
only revolution can affect changes. A revolutionary 
change in the material basis of societal living is the only 
potent force to bring educational changes. 

Thus ideas are impotent to make fundamental changes 
in the course of historical development. The latter con- 
tains such materialistic actuality that a change in it could 
be affected only by material and actual revolutionary 
methods. It is true that men “deal with ideas” but the 
latter, according to Marxisms, are only convenient trans- 
lations, some momentary others lasting, of that basic ac- 
tivity or production which men carry on to subsist and 
which makes history. This is a fundamental Marxism 
premise “that men must be in position to live, in order 
to be enabled to make history.”*^ 

To obtain the means for the satisfaction of needs, Marx 
said, was the “basic condition of all history which, as well 
as today, had to be filled daily and hourly for thousands 
of years.” In addition to this basic condition, Marx con- 
sidered two more “moments” as all important: the ap- 
pearance of new needs and the institution of the family. 
These “three sides of social activity,” according to Marx, 
have conditioned historical development, and conse- 
quently education, which is an integral accompaniment 
of the former. 

For example, primitive education, according to Marx- 
ism, displayed the following characteristics, which are of 
a materialistic nature. 

Education was not systematic. It may even have taken 
place by chance or through accident; it was, however, al- 
ways motivated by and resulted from man’s actual at- 
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tempts to gain material means for living. 

The method of education was always participation, ac- 
quiring the accumulated experience of the race and pass- 
ing it on by practice to the younger generation. The 
imitation of and improvement upon craftsmanship and 
simple processes of labor in order to obtain the prime 
necessities are examples of this. 

Education was interwoven with every phase of human 
activity in primitive man’s struggle with the forces of na- 
ture — a struggle for existence. Man’s observations on na- 
ture, the lessons he learned from them formed a signifi- 
cant part of what may be called his “educational store.’’ 
The man better “educated’’ by this process became better 
fitted for the struggle to live and survive. 

To be successful in this life-struggle, there were always 
certain needs to be satisfied, for which production was 
necessary. For both, the reasonable satisfaction of needs 
and production, education was most helpful and neces- 
sary. Moreover, man’s prolonged infancy and the institu- 
tion of the family brought into existence new needs to 
be satisfied. The production necessary for their satisfac- 
tion required new social adjustment and this new ad- 
justment in turn often resulted in better education. Thus, 
these three elements of man’s life — the continuous ap- 
pearance of needs, production, and the institution of the 
family — became interwoven. 

There remain to be considered the questions: When 
did political conditions begin to be attached to produc- 
tion? When did education begin to depend at all on pol- 
itics? To what extent has this relationship existed? Marx 
distinguished primitive education from modern educa- 
tion as being entirely social, not political. Since private 
property did not exist in primitive society, there were no 
socially opposed classes and no social strife. In the ab- 
sence of these there was no struggle for the possession of 
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the instruments of production/^ There was no need to 
protect the sanctity of private property and, therefore, 
no need for the political state. In an apolitical society 
education was apolitical. 

Finally, according to Marxism, education in primitive 
society, although apolitical, was a purposive process of 
the thinking man. Purposive education through labor, 
forced by the struggle to live, made its appearance in 
advance of the political, religious, or other ideological 
“superstructures.” Consequently, education in primitive 
society did not depend on politics. To summarize, educa- 
tion in primitive society was an apolitical conscious, pur- 
posive process forged and enriched by the human impulse 
and desire to subsist, a materialistic elan vital. 

With the later development of society — with the 
appearance of private property, concentration and ap- 
propriation of the modes of production — there occurred 
a break in the peaceful and simple social relationships. 
With the material relations of men thus becoming more 
complex, there came a corresponding change in social 
life. In addition to the forces of nature, other forces came 
to be influential in post-primitive societies. To justify 
economic oppression, politico-religious “superstructures” 
were called in to its aid by the ruling class. Education, 
then, became the handmaiden of politics. Every political 
change following an economic change had its effect on 
education. The very nature of the educational process 
began to be directly dependent on the economic, and 
hence political, conditions of each historical epoch. 

Education came to depend not only on political con- 
ditions but on the “ruling idea of the ruling class,” which 
Marx held to be dominant in every historical epoch. “The 
class which is the ruling material force of society is at the 
same time its ruling intellectual force.”*® The ruling 
class, in control of the modes of material production, pos- 
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sesses also the modes of intellectual immaterial produc- 
tion and IS in position to submerge the thoughts and 
ideas of the ruled non-possessing classes. “The class 
which has appropriated the means of material produc- 
tion controls thereby, as well, the means of intellectual 
production so that, as a rule, the ideas of the latter are 
in service of those who supply the [material] means for 
intellectual production. The ruling ideas are nothing 
else than ideational expression of the ruling material re- 
lations; ideas of framed ruling productive relations; 
therefore, of relations in which the ruling class has also 
its ideas as ruling.”*® 

Thus, according to Marx, all prevailing ideas in a given 
historical period are the expression of those relations 
which the ruling class sets up.*'^ It is natural that the pre- 
vailing ideas of a given epoch should permeate every 
“ideal plane,” education included.*® 

The prevailing ideas of a strong ruling class are not 
necessarily limited to one place or country. Because of 
new economic developments the ruling ideas permeate 
many lands where by various methods they are propa- 
gated among the people. With the development of world- 
markets and their exploitation by international capital, 
narrow national production and consumption became 
internationalized and cosmopolitan in character. Na- 
tional -branches of industry gave place to international 
branches in various lands and climates. The interchange 
of raw materials and manufactured products between far- 
away lands brought many nations together, dealing a 
fatal blow to localism and national isolation. As a result 
of these transformations in material productive forces, 
corresponding changes began to take place in culture 
and intellectual production. “What else does the history 
of ideas prove, than that intellectual production changes 
its character in proportion as material production is 
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changed. In place of the old local and national seclusion, 
and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse in every direc- 
tion, universal interdependence of nations and as in ma- 
terial, so also in intellectual production. The intellectual 
creations of individual nations become common prop- 
erty. National onesidedness and narrow-mindedness be- 
come more and more impossible, and from the numerous 
national and local literature there arises a world litera- 
ture.”^'’ 

The development of intercommunication made the 
educational achievements of one nation the possession 
of many nations. It was, however, an education of the 
ruling capitalist order. To make its ideas popular, or, in 
Marxian language, to control society by means of the 
“ideal expression of the material productive relations”, 
the ruling class organized schools through which it com- 
mitted an act of “intervention.” The ruling class began 
to indoctrinate the young in its ideology. 

Marxism claims that there was intervention by the 
ruling class in each epoch. The Communists did not in- 
vent intervention; they seek to socialize the modes of 
production and, after that, to alter the character of in- 
tervention. “But, you will say, we destroy the most hal- 
lowed of relations, when we replace home education by 
social. And your bourgeois education! Is not that also 
social, and determined by the social conditions under 
which you educate, by the intervention of society, direct 
or indirect, by means of schools, etc.? The Communists 
have not invented the intervention of society in educa- 
tion; they do but seek to alter the character of that in- 
tervention, and to rescue education from the influence 
of the ruling class.”®® 

Thus, according to Marxism, education depends on 
the economics, politics, and culture of a given historical 
epoch. In any historical epoch, the modes of material pro- 
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duction produce the social relations. The ideal expression 
of these relations favorable to the ruling class is taught 
in the class-controlled schools. The ruling class through 
“intervention” in the educational agencies, indoctrinates 
the people at large with its class-ideas. The communist 
society, however, by appropriating the modes of material 
production, changes the social relations. Educationally, 
the young are indoctrinated with the new “ideal expres- 
sion,” which, in a classless society, loses its class character. 
The modes of production are classless; the social relations 
produced by the new modes of production become also 
classless; hence, ideas and understandings are devoid of 
any class character; they express the ideology of a class- 
less community (Gememschaft) , and as such, in terms of 
operation, they permeate the school. “The thesis that the 
rule of a given class is really the rule of given set of ideas 
ceases to hold when class rule, in general, ceases to be 
the form of any social order; when it becomes unneces- 
sary to represent separate interests as general or to ex- 
hibit the “general” as ruling.”®^ 

In a classless society there is no need to represent the 
particular interests of a given class as “general” or to pre- 
sent this so-called “general” interest as the absolute law. 
Because of the new economics, politics, and culture, edu- 
cation becomes an instrument for the classless communi- 
ty’s all-around improvement, the ascending social evolu- 
tion of which is limitless. 

Thus, according to Marx, economics is the basis from 
which man’s ideas spring. Persistently Marxism teaches 
that economic factors condition every historical develop- 
ment. In insisting that all works of philosophy, politics, 
law, religion, literature, art, and education depend on the 
causational factor — economics — Marxism formulated its 
law of historical development: “According to this law, all 
historical struggles, although they seem to take place on 
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the political, religious, philosophical, or any other ideal 
plane, are, in reality, nothing else than the more or less 
clear expression of struggles between social classes.”®^ 

It seems, therefore, that to Marxism, education by it- 
self, without a change in the material basis of social rela- 
tions, is impotent to change society. Yet Marxism seems 
willing to concede an influence of the arts and sciences 
on economics: “Political, juridical, philosophical, re- 
ligious, literary, artistic, etc., development is based on 
economic development. But all these react upon one 
another and also upon the economic base.”^* 

The role of education in society is explicit. Instead of 
being and remaining only an ideal expression of produc- 
tive relations, education becomes an active force, itself 
to a certain extent shaping the “foundation” — econom- 
ics.®'* “What we call ideological conception [ideologische 
Anschauung] reacts in its turn upon the economic basis 
and may, within certain limits, modify [the economic 
basis].”®® 

This is another concession to the importance of edu- 
cation. To be sure, the force of education is conditioned 
by the prevailing modes of production. “Within certain 
limits,” however, education can change the economic 
foundation and so contribute dialectically®® to the evolu- 
tion of a new society. 

Undoubtedly, another commitment of Engels on the 
same point adds strength and force to the above conten- 
tion. “The economic situation is the basis, but various 
elements of the superstructure are in many cases influ- 
ential upon the causes of historical struggle; these ele- 
ments are: the political forms of the class war and its 
results, the constitution established by the victorious 
class after its victory, etc., legal forms, and then even the 
reflexes of these actual struggles in the minds of the par- 
ticipants, i.e., the political; juridical and philosophical 
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theories, religious ideas and their further development 
into the system of dogma.”®'^ 

Education then is a force of tremendous significance 
potent to change the nature and character of the histori- 
cal struggle. The mind of man is accepted by Marxism as 
an active principle not only reacting to the stimuli of the 
economic basis, but as a productive power capable “in 
many cases” of redirecting the development of the ec- 
onomics of society. 


Capitalism: Economic Contradictions and Their 
Effects on Education 

Marx and Engels severely criticized the education of 
their time, especially for its failure to provide the right, 
or any kind of, education for the laborer. The evils in 
education, just as the socio-economic injustices, they 
traced to their source — the capitalist system. To Marx 
and Engels the contradictions in education under capi- 
talism are the expression of the contradiction inherent in 
capitalist society, which can be formulated as the growth 
of social production versus capitalistic appropriation.®® 
The implications therefore for education are manifold. 

First, consider the general contradiction between city 
and country, which, according to Marxism, began with 
the transition from barbarism to civilization, grew with 
the shift from “localism” to “nation,” and continued 
through history up to the present. “The greatest separa- 
tion between physical and intellectual labor is the divorce 
between city and country. The contradiction between 
city and country began with the transition from barbar- 
ism to civilization.”®® 

With the origin of the city is associated the necessity of 
administration, police, taxes. The city, because of large 
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concentration of population, initiated politics. For the 
first time, because of the division of labor and new modes 
of production, the population was split into two large 
classes. The city presented a concentration of population, 
of instruments of production, and of capital with piob- 
lems of supply and demand, while the agricultural 
country presented a picture of isolation and dismember- 
ment.®°' The economic system in the city turned large 
classes of the industrial population into automats, while 
if made the isolated agricultural country dependent ec- 
onomically upon the city. 

In education, the ruling class was so preoccupied in 
justifying and effecting the submission of the population 
ot the great centres that it did not have time to spread its 
efforts to the depopulated rural areas. In the city, educa- 
tion, true, to its objective, transformed men into submis- 
sive “limited city-animals,”“ while in the country, left 
to its isolation, lack of educational facilities transformed 
the villagers into ignorant “village animals.” One kind 
of unity, however, remained between city and country, 
and only one: namely, that inhabitants of both were 
turned into animals, serving the capitalist system. In the 
city, efforts were made to “educate” labor in conformity 
with prevailing social relations and, as will be seen later, 
for the purpose of greater economic production. The vil- 
lage was less important at this stage of capitalist develop- 
ment than the city, and the necessity for its indoctrination 
was less urgent. The ruling class, being in possession of 
the educational means, not only had not the need, but it 
lacked also the strength to spread to the village its par- 
ticular class ideas. The village, due to its lack of concen- 
tration of labor population and instruments of produc- 
tion, was left to itself. Hence the contradiction between 
city and country grew to be not only economic but also 
educational. 
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In the Marxian view, another factor accentuated the 
contradictions in capitalist society, namely, division of 
labor. This factor, as will be shown, initiated and devel- 
oped two defects: general ignorance and specialization in 
both physical and intellectual labor. Division of labor in 
factories, albeit resulting in more and cheaper goods ac- 
cessible to a greater number, forced the worker to carry 
on narrowly specialized, monotonous tasks. Growth in 
numbers of the proletariat, and long hours of labor re- 
quired in the interest of production for more “money 
making,”®^ deprived large masses of workers of educa- 
tional opportunities. Education remained open, therefore, 
to the few or to members of a group specially favored by 
the ruling class, who became intellectual specialists. In 
physical labor, undue specialization in a minute meaning- 
less activity resulted in the sheer ignorance and mental 
deterioration of the masses. Meanwhile, specialization in 
intellectual labor resulted in the formation of a separate 
intellectual class. The result was a separation between 
intellectual and physical labor. This separation has pro- 
duced an intellectual class devoted to “pure” theory in 
theology, philosophy, and the like, divorced from ex- 
perience and practice. Separated from practical life and 
from acquaintance with the actual processes of produc- 
tion, the conscience of the intellectuals began to function 
difEerently. They began to think that consciousness, ideas, 
representations are quite different from practice (praxis). 
They thought, according to Marx, that “consciousness is 
capable of emancipating itself from the world of things 
and that herefrom it can devote itself to ‘pure’ theory, 
theology, philosophy, morals, and the like.”®® 

Division of labor, undue specialization, separation of 
intellectual from physical labor, produced a band of 
specialists who, intellectually, formed a distinct privileged 
class. In a sense this class became the intellectual appro- 
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priators, as the class in control of the modes of produc- 
tion became the capitalist appropriators. 

To this Marxian contention an objection may be 
raised: Did the intdkmjal^groi:^_^allY_apj3r^ in-^ 
^tellectu^aTprodiaction? This seems improbable. ’'Ex&) oIk 
exofJiaL (I own” blit am not owned) . One can own any- 
thing unconditionally only if one is not owned. Accord- 
ing to Marxism, the real appropriators of “all” are the 
capitalists. They own and control all modes of production, 
the intellectual included. A consistent Marxian should, 
therefore, trace the ownership and control of intellectual 
production direct to the masters — the capitalists. If they 
own all, they own the intellectuals, who therefore cannot 
be appropriators of intellectual production. 

According to Marxism, specialization under capitalism 
has also left its stamp on art. Throughout history, the 
artist has been conditioned, artistically, by the existing 
modes of production, by the social organization, by the 
previous developments in art, by the prevailing division 
of labor, and the like. “Raphael, as well as any other 
artist, was conditioned by the technical advancement in 
the arts, which took place before his time as well as the 
societal organization and division of labor in other lands 
with which his locality was in communication.”®^ 

As far as education is concerned, the division of labor 
is responsible for the development of excessive talent in 
a single individual, and the suppression of such talent 
among groups. Thus, undue narrow specialization in 
artistic production subdivides the artists into sculptors, 
painters, etc., a further educational limitation imposed 
by capitalistic modes of production, with its division of 
labor.®® Such specialization is responsible for the lack of 
integral education under capitalism. Only when speciali- 
zation ceases all integral education become possible. 
“. . . But from the moment that all special development 
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ceases, the need of universality, the tendency toward an 
integral development of the individual begins to make 
itself felt.”fi8 

Moreover, to the Marxist, division of labor and special- 
ization in the interests of greater production only, has 
made the worker become a part of the machine. To in- 
crease production, not only the machine but also its ap- 
pendage, the worker, had to be harnessed and driven. 
Modern machinery has taken every pleasurable element 
out of work. Work has lost its wholeness and indepen- 
dence for the workers. In producing, the worker under 
capitalism need not have to use his mental capacity or his 
native skill. Denied a direct education, he was also di- 
vorced from indirect meaningful education, which was 
available before the introduction of the modern machine. 
The goal of a worker’s education became to train him as 
an appendage to the machine. In terms of education, such 
a part in the productive process produces depressing ef- 
fects on body and mind. “While labor at the machine 
has a most depressing effect upon the nervous system, it 
at the same time hinders the multiform activity of the 
muscles, and prohibits free bodily and mental activity.’’®'^ 

Marx was tireless in critic ising the evils of the indus- 
trial system of th e nineteenth century. Among the many 
destructiv e resultants, of .the., gys tern, he called speci3'at^ 
tention to the general ignorancejof the m^ses. He stressed 
gSe r eciprocal relation which, existed between capitalist 
industry and ignorance. The system of production under 
the capitalist machine age “intensifies the spread of ig- 
norance and the latter is the mother of industry.” 
“Ignorance is the mother of industiy as well as of super- 
stition. Reflection and fancy are subject to err. Manu- 
facturers, accordingly, prosper most where the mind is 
least consulted.”®® 

In support of his view that the division of labor de- 
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grades native intelligence and retards the natural devel- 
opment of mental capacity, Marx quoted Adam Smith, 
who, although he “makes it a point of honor to praise the 
division of labor,”®® saw its evil efEects upon human in- 
telligence. “The understandings of the greater part of 
men are necessarily formed by their ordinary employ- 
ments. The man whose life is spent in performing few 
simple operations . . . has no occasion to exert his under- 
standing ... he generally becomes as stupid and ignorant 
as it is possible for a human creature to become.”’® 
Smith, as Marx pointed out, therefore recommended 
state-education, but warned that it is to be carefully ad- 
ministered.’^ 

It seems that Marx and Smith are in agreement that 
the division of labor has reacted negatively upon human 
intelligence, and consequently upon education. Division 
of labor accounts, on one side, for the many minute, edu- 
cationally meaningless activities found in the modern 
factories, where workers have no need to “exert their 
understanding.” The workers are not only denied formal 
education but lose also the educational benefits arising 
from participation in purposeful and meaningful activity. 
Both Marx and Smith stated that the educational effects 
of the division of labor are disastrous. They differed, how- 
ever, on the method of correction. Smith was not in favor 
of prevention or complete reform. He was for alleviation 
and appeasement, for the administering of education in 
“homeopatic doses.” He saw no great benefit which the 
state would achieve by a broad educational undertak- 
ing.’^ Smith was for education of labor only on the 
grounds of utility and the stability of the state. Those 
were the views of a classical economist on education for 
the “inferior ranks.” > 

Another form of education for the workers was pro- 
posed by the philanthropic economists. They would edu- 
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cate the workers in various branches o£ the industry to 
enable them, in case of a new technical invention or new 
division of labor, to find new jobs in the organized in- 
dustry. Marx considered such proposals as charitable, 
unconstructive, and certainly non-educational.'^^ 


Socialized Base Prerequisite for Real Education 

In contrast to the philanthropic and other economists, 
Marx believed that there is no relationship between a 
better education for workers, in existing society, and their 
earning wage. In other words, he taught that in existing 
society a better education will not necessarily increase a 
worker’s earning capacity.'^'* In addition, he argued that 
every educational provision for the worker by the ruling 
class is aimed at the indoctrination of the ideas of the 
status quo.’® It was evident to Marx that the educational 
measures proposed by the philanthropic economists were 
also aimed at an appeasement of the inherent contradic- 
tions and not at a complete solution of the problem. 

Marxism does not plead for temporary cure or transi- 
tory remedy. The Marxist insists on a completely social 
reconstruction. A complete socialized living, claims 
Marxism, is a complete education. In Duhrings Umwdl- 
zung der Wissenschaft, Engels elaborated the reconcilia- 
tion of division of labor and an all-aided education. With 
the socialization of the modes of production and social- 
ized planning, men will enslave the machine. Society be- 
comes the mistress of production and frees its individual 
members. The old division of labor disappears. Every- 
one does his part conscious of the whole. What is pro- 
duced is not merely for the purpose of producing more, 
and for the benefit of individual appropriators. Produc- 
tion is transformed into a social activity. Under socialized 
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conditions, society sees that each individual member per- 
forms that part for which he is most capable, physically 
and mentally. Duty is thus transformed into pleasure. 
“The old modes of production must be basically revolu- 
tionized, and so must the old division of labor disappear. 
It must be replaced by an organization of production in 
which, on the one hand, no individual in productive 
labor, this natural condition of human existence, will be 
able to escape from his part by transferring it to others. 
On the other hand, productive labor instead of being a 
means of slavery will become a vehicle of freedom 
through which each individual will be ofEered the oppor- 
tunity to unfold and activate his all-round physical and 
intellectual abilities in all directions.’”'® 

A society capable of harmonizing its productive forces 
is also in a position to practice the fullest social har- 
mony.'" The purpose of a socialized society is to “declass” 
social relations by means of sociaT a^rop fiatr^s of the. 
inodes of pr oductionmnder such co nditio ns education 
will free itselFlrom the contradictions imposed upon it 
by^capiinrsm7T^idTIseTemam?ToTe” done to assure the 
feppftI^ro"f man than to permit the free development 
of his ci’eative abilities. 

To recapitulate: according to Marxism, the inherent 
contradictions in capitalism have their expression in edu- 
cation. The following are the contradictions in capita- 
listic education: the interest of the ruling class in the 
status quOj with the assumption of mass education as a 
force of potential danger to the status quo, versus modern 
complex civilization and social living which call' for more 
and more educational “intervention” (i.e. education) in 
order to sustain the status quo; unequal educational pro- 
vision in city and country; greatest cultural concentra- 
tion in the city and meagre educational opportunities for 
the mass of city inhabitants, the jobholders and the 
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workers; contradiction between physical and intellectual 
labor and resulting undue specialization in the realm of 
the latter, the arts included; separation of theory^ from 
practice leading to the creatioiioF|nIr2“tEeory and bad 
practi ce: contradiction^between the benefits accruing 
from mai^ production due to the division of labor and 
deteriorating effects of the latter upon the rvorkers’ in- 
telligerT^r"” ' 

The prevailing system of production with its chrema- 
tistic leitmotif feeds on ignorance. Igno i:ance is jth£ 
moi^r_of mdustry, which, with the continuous cleyelnp- 
ment of division of labor ad infijiitum^hegeis greater i^- 
oarance and adversely affects human intelligence. To 
eradicate the annilihating effects of the machine age upon 
mind and body, Marxism r^ommends a complete recon- 
jtrujction of society. This recons if uction must express 
itself Jn complete socialization of the modes of produc- 
tion, iifffactj of the entire national economy. Education 
according to Marxism, will benefit from such a socialized 
arangement. Opportunity will be presented to all to 
manifest" the aggregate of their abilities and capacities. 



Chapter Three 


REVIEW OF CAPITALIST EDUCATIONAL 
PRACTICE 


The Industrial Revolution and Its Effects on the 
Education of Labor 

I N The Condition of the Working Class^ written in 
1845, Engels discussed education and its impor- 
tance as an ameliorating factor in the deteriorated 
family life in industrial England of the middle nineteenth 
century. 

Before the introduction of machinery, Engels said, all 
work, such as weaving, was carried on in the working- 
man’s farm-home. The family owned or rented some 
land, and its home was permanently settled. Parents and 
their children were at home all day; the family atmos- 
phere was one of obedience and fear of God. The mem- 
bers of the family could rarely read and more rarely 
write. Parents and children went regularly to church and 
listened to the reading of the Bible although they often 
did not understand it. They never talked politics and 
thought very little.''® They were intellectually dead. 
There was a lamentable lack of formal education, which 
could have improved this society. Nevertheless, in this 
pastoral society the degrading eflEects of educational want 
were not vile or vicious. 

42 
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In 1764 there began, with the spinning jenny, the in- 
vention of machinery which diminished the cost of pro- 
duction and increased considerably the demand for 
woven goods. The family began to abandon farming and 
gave their full time to weaving. By degrees the class of 
farming-weavers disappeared, and their free holdings 
were taken over by a new class of tenants. The farming- 
weaver became a proletarian. 

With the constant improvement of the machine 
through new inventions the existence of the single spin- 
ner became impossible, and the development of the 
factory system began. With the victory of machine-work 
over hand-work and the crowding of people into cities 
began the demoralization of the working class. The in- 
dustrial revolution brought dii'e economic consequences, 
such as the ever recurring economic crises and the ever 
grooving numbers of unemployed. These unbearable con- 
ditions grew from bad to worse.’® “Hence, it comes, too, 
that, the social war, the war of each against all, is here 
openly declared.”®® Factory conditions had degenerating 
effects on the workers even when they were employed. 
“They [the workers] are exposed to the most exciting 
changes of mental condition, the most violent vibrations 
between hope and fear; they are hunted like game, and 
not permitted to attain peace of mind and quiet enjoy- 
ment of life. They are deprived of all enjoyments except 
that of sexual indulgence and drunkenness, are worked 
every day to the point of complete exhaustion of their 
mental and physical energies, . 

Engels continued to draw a picture of desolation and 
ignorance. Poor congested dwellings, want, wretched con- 
ditions and misery produce the most demoralizing man- 
ner of living. With the spreading ignorance the mass of 
the people sank into degradation. How could they “adopt 
a different way of living when they [were] not better 
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educated?”®^ . Depriv ed of m^re^n^sydes, enfeebled 
^.^garents beget enfeebjed progeny. “The neglect to which 
the great mass of working-men’s children are condemned 
leaves ineradicable traces and brings the enfeeblement of 
the whole race of workers with it.”®® 

J^eglect of education, opens the way to further degra- 
datioUj the conseq[uences of which will be borne by the 
.oncoming generations. “There is the example of the 
great mass, the neglecled education, the impossibility „of 
protecting the young frorn temptation, in many cases the 
.direct influence of intemperate parents, who give their 
own children liquor.”®^ 

The degradation of the family became complete when 
the housewife, for purely economic reasons, was drawn 
into industry. The improvement of the machine made 
home labor cheaper. The cheapening of labor caused the 
housewife to work away from home. Parents neglected 
children, and many of the latter suffered or died because 
of accidents. 

Engels then proceeded to the discussion of education, 
lor rather the lack of provision for it under the industrial 
fsystem. He pointed out certain positive effects education 
f might have on the family if properly provided for.®® 
j There is no provision for compulsory education, he 
[Stated, and the means of education are available for only 
'a negligible proportion of the English population. “The 
few schools at command of the working class are avail- 
able only for the smallest minority, and are bad be- 
sides.”®® 

The teachers are worn-out workers, Engels testified, 
having hardly even elementary knowledge, and hence 
quite unqualified for the teacher’s task. Besides poor 
teachers and the lack of schools, the children, required 
by law to receive an education, are not in a position to 
attend school. Masses of children work all week in the 
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mills and have neither the time nor the strength to at- 
tend. Evening schools, established for children who are 
employed during the day, have been abandoned because 
of poor attendance. Engels said of the educational clauses 
of the Factory Acts providing “compulsory” education 
for the child-worker, that “it is asking too much, that 
young workers who Have been using themselves up twelve 
hours in the day, should go to school from eight to ten 
at night. The new educational law, said Engels, is 
hypocritical and does not take proper care of the educa- 
tion of poorer children.®^ 

'Thus he showed how destructive the effects of the in- 
dustrial revolution were upon the family. Pre-industrial 
conditions provided an education through participation 
in household industry. Since the modes of production 
and social relations in pre-industrial society were simple, 
all could share in the common activities of the group. 
Mucation was achieved through participation, through 
sharing in common labor. The industrial revolution 
changed the agricultural worker into a city dweller, and 
took the families away from their homes and put them 
into factories. Severe modes of competition and exploit- 
ation of labor resulted in the moral and physical de- 
gradation of the family. Gradually, as the proletariat 
increased in numbers and the cities became more con- 
gested, degeneration and ignorance became the lot of 
increasing numbers. With the improved machinery, wage 
labor became increasingly cheaper, and more mothers of 
families were forced into industrial work and became 
wage earners. The family thus shifted from a wholesome 
social unit to a nest of moral degradation. 

Mucation and economic reformation are means of pre- 
venting the masses from reverting to barbarism. However, 
provisions for education were generally lacking, and as 
far as provided, they 'were of a sort that could not be of 
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benefit to the proletarian learners. According to Marxism, 
only such a type of education was provided as would ad- 
vance the interests of the bourgeoisie. 


Appeasement: The Factory Acts and the 
Educational Clauses 

Consistently, the various Factory Acts that were passed 
in their ‘times seemed to Marx and Engels to indicate that 
the bourgeoisie, despite rising public opinion, was pro- 
ceeding with the old type of education. Not only did the 
ruling class indoctrinate the pupils in an acceptance of 
the existing social relations, but it also spread through 
the school certain religious dogmas which, in Marxian 
opinion, would cause mental deterioration of the 
workers. 

It was fortunate, said Engels, that the hard struggle for 
existence gave the workers a “practical training, which 
not only replaces school cramming, but renders harmless 
the confused religious notions connected with it, and 
evein places the workers in the vanguard of the national 
movement of England.”®® 

Engels explained the provision of this kind of educa- 
tion by the fact that “the bourgeoisie has little to hope, 
and much to fear, from the education of the working 
class.”®® M arx gave a sim ilar expl^ation.®^ The h our- , 
geo^ie, Engels pointed out, pr ovides £)r*"the wbfkers~oMy 
as rnucETeducatio n as is ne e3^"Ior 15^ pw^mterests. 
“iSnceTKeTourgeoisie vouchsafes them only so much of 
life as is absolutely necessary, we need not wonder that 
it bestows upon them only so much education as lies in 
the interest of the bourgeoisie.”®® This explains the lim- 
ited curriculum, unscientific methods, and the neglect of 
“mental and moral training.” “The most unprofitable 
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side of religion, polemical discussions, is made the prin- 
cipal subject of instruction and the memory of children 
overburdened with incomprehensible dogmas and theo- 
logical distinctions; ... all rational mental and moral 
training is neglected.”®® 

Reading and writing, it has been already noted, were 
rare accomplishments among the people. Writing was 
considered by the religious leaders an unnecessary art for 
the workers, and not a proper subject to teach. Sunday 
Schools, testified Engels, do not teach writing '“because 
it is too worldly an employment on Sunday.®^ “The 
quality of reading,” he comemnted, “is appropriate to 
the source of instruction,” and “he who knows his letters 
can read enough to satisfy the conscience of the manu- 
facturers.”®® From first-hand reports®® Engels cited cases 
of many schools where religion was the sole subject of in- 
struction. Despite the cramming of religious doctrines 
for four or five years, the “profoundest ignorance even 
upon that subject prevailed.”®'^ 

According to Engels, the bourgeoisie, despite strenuous 
efforts, did not succeed in imbuing the worker with its 
confused religious notions. On the contrary, this improper 
formal education provided the worker with an oppor- 
tunity to see and to learn by contrast the deeper meaning 
of practical training inherent in the struggle for exist- 
ence. The industrial system contributed another educa- 
tional factor which proved of value to the worker. In the 
old patriarchal order, which cherished the institution of 
the family, the slavery of the worker was not apparent, 
and hence his intellectual needs were not given considera- 
tion. The evils of modern industrialization in cosmopoli- 
tan centers broke down all sentimentality, and made the 
worker conscious of his own interests and needs and 
forced him to an expression of his own will. The family 
received a practical education under the new industrial 
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regime, and the workers began to “consider themselves a 
race wholly apart.”®® Practical education made them 
“speak other dialects, have other thoughts and ideals, 
other customs and moral principles.®® 

Marxism contends that the reality o£ life under modern 
capitalism has made the worker more humane, and given 
him an education of experience through hard struggle. 
“The humanity of the workers is constantly manifesting 
itself pleasantly. They have experienced hard times 
themselves and can, therefore, feel for those in trouble.”^®® 
The .faulty education accorded to the worker by the 
ruling class really serves him favorably. By placing all 
his emphasis on meeting conditions of this life and on 
this earth, it allows no time for thoughts of “other world- 
liness.” “His faulty education saves him from religious 
prepossessions, he does not understand religious ques- 
tions, does not trouble himself about them, knows noth- 
ing of the fanaticism that held the bourgeoisie bound; 
and if he chances to have any religion, he has it only in 
name, not even in theory. Practically he lives for this 
world, and strives to make himself at home in it.”^®^ 
Marxism insists that education is badly needed by “a 
class about whose education no one troubles himself, and 
which is a playball to a thousand chances. Education 
is a most imperative need for the worker and his family 
at present, under the present social order. Consider how 
the present social order “has made family life almost im- 
possible;”^®® think of the worker’s comfortless home, with 
husband, wife, and children working away from home; 
observe those resulting physical estrangments and family 
difficulties which are so demoralizing for children. After 
all, none can escape family life. In the interests of a 
wholesome family life, education is most essential “for 
the favorable development of female character.”^®* For 
the sake of the preservation of morals, education is neces- 
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sary even for employers, “who without education or con- 
sideration for the hypocrisy of society, let nothing inter- 
fere with the exercise of their vested interests. 

What kind of education does the proletariat need, 
then? Engels was in favor of a “proletarian education, free 
from all the influences of the bourgeoisie.”^®®At this stage, 
Engels did not state clearly what he meant by a pro- 
letarian education, the full implication of which later 
emerged from Marxism. In the work under discussion, 
written in 1845, Engels praised highly the socialist and 
chartist institutes where “the children receive a purely 
proletarian education free from all the influences of the 
bourgeoisie; and [where] in their reading-rooms pro- 
letarian journals and books alone, or almost alone, are 
to be found.”^®'^ He had special praise for the socialists 
“who have done wonders for the education of the pro- 
letariat, who had translated the works of the French 
materialists and published them in cheap editions.^^'^ 

Marx also was bitter in his criticism of the educational 
efforts of capitalism. The educational efforts made under 
that system he invariably showed to be insincere, selfish, 
and inimical to social welfare. Greed, appropriation, and 
indoctrination of the ideas of the ruling class were re- 
sponsible for the barren educational efforts of the bour- 
geoisie. 

For instance, in his -discussion of the ministry of 
d’Hautpoul under Bonaparte in 1849, he explained the 
educational reforms of the bourgeoisie on that basis. 
“During these days, only two important laws were 
enacted: a fiscal measure, to reestablish the excise on 
wine: and an Education Act, to make an end of infidelity. 
While wine-bibbing was thus rendered more difficult for 
the Frenchman, he was all the more bounteously supplied 
with the water of true life. Whereas, in the law reim- 
posing the wine tax, the bourgeoisie declared the old and 
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detested French fiscal system to be inviolable, the Edu- 
cation Act was an attempt to ensure the persistence 
among the masses of that good will which made the 
fiscal system seem tolerable. 

It is interesting to follow Marx’s criticism of the “edu- 
cational reforms” in England and to see how, against his 
own belief, he discovered through them the principle of 
the “education of the future.” 

As a result of the industrial revolution, child labor in 
England became an institution in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. Parliament, therefore, passed successive- 
ly a number of Factory Acts for the regulation of indus- 
try. Marx criticized these legal provisions, especially in 
relation to their educational clauses. Condemning the 
practice of the transformation of immature human be- 
ings into “mere machines for the fabrication of surplus 
value,”^“ he stigmatized the result of the Acts as “intel- 
lectual desolation.”^^^ Marx made a distinction between 
mental deterioration produced artificially through the 
social environment and natural ignorance resulting from 
neglect only. In the latter the mind’s natural and poten- 
tial capacity is not destroyed, and its “natural fertility” 
is left intact; while in the former the bourgeoisie, ad- 
vancing its own greedy interests, causes actual deteriora- 
tion of the workers’ minds. 

Marx corroborated Engels’ observations upon the de- 
ficiencies of the so-called educational clauses.^^® He traced 
the inadequate legal framing of the clauses not to lack 
of means to promote real education, but to the selfish 
economic calculations of the bourgeoisie. Marx ridiculed 
those clauses which claim that “elementary” education 
should be made obligatory for all children under four- 
teen employed in those industries subject to factory legis- 
lation.^^*. He undertook to prove**® that the educational 
clauses of the Factory Acts were predermined to failure. 
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since there was a conspicuous lack of provision of any 
administrative machinery for their enforcement. He 
claimed that compulsory education was for the most part 
illusory, and that the effective opposition of factory 
owners having the means to evade the educational clauses 
made the entire educational legislation ineffective. In 
general, the law which provided that children employed 
in factories should be educated was “delusive,” because 
it contained no specific provisions for securing that end. 
For example, the law stated that on certain days of the 
week, for three hours each day, “the children [shall] be 
enclosed within four walls of a place called a school,” but 
it did not provide the schools. The educational clauses, 
he pointed out, demanded that children who work in the 
factories must present to the factory owners a certificate 
of school attendance, but made no provision for literate 
teachers in the schools. The schoolmasters who had to 
issue these certificates of attendance,’^® he claimed,' were 
in most instances unable to write, in fact were so illiterate 
that often they could not even sign their names.“^ Marx 
showed also that mere attendance at school did not guar- 
antee instruction.”® The law, in his opinion, was con- 
structed so as to leave loopholes for its evasion. 


The Birth of a Concept: 

Marx’s Great Principle of Education of the Future 

Despite his severe criticism Marx did not overlook the 
positive fact that a great principle was embodied in these 
educational clauses; namely, “that the giving of elemen- 
tary instruction is to be a necessary accompaniment of 
child labor.””® Despite the lack of provision for schools 
and good schooling, poor curriculum, illiterate teachers, 
and the like, Marx realized its success in this one respect: 
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the establishment of the principle of the need for elemen- 
tary education for child laborersd^“ This seemed to him to 
be the keynote for future education: “The germs of the 
education of the future are to be found in the factory sys- 
tem. He conceded positive value to bourgeois law, 
when it fitted into his own theory. Hence he said: “The 
success of the Act in this respect gave the first proof that 
it is possible to combine education and physical culture 
with manual labor, and on the other hand, to combine 
manual labor with education and physical culture. 

Marx based his proof of the success of the “manual- 
labor-education combination” on the reports of factory 
inspectors. According to these reports, children working 
in factories, although receiving only half as much instruc- 
tion as pupils attending the regular day sessions, learned 
quite as much, and often more. “The system on which 
they work, half manual labour and half school, rends each 
employment a rest and a relief to the other; consequently, 
both are far more congenial to the child, than would be 
the case were he kept constantly at one. It is quite clear 
that a boy who has been at school all the morning (in hot 
■weather particularly) cannot cope with one who comes 
fresh and bright from his work.”^^® 

To make the proposition stronger, Marx further 
stressed it by asserting as a principle of the future of edu- 
cation that it “will be an education which, in the case of 
every child over a certain age, will combine productive 
labor with instruction and physical culture, not only as a 
means for increasing social production, but as the only 
way of producing fully developed beings. 

The words “over a certain age” do not specify when 
the combination “of productive labor with instruction 
and physical culture”, is to begin. As Marx did not dis- 
cuss pre-school education, he obviously referred to some 
stage of elementary education. 
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From the emphasis Marx put on this “educational com- 
bination,” one may judge that this thesis came to be of 
great importance in Marxian educational theory.’"'' In 
1866, in his instructions to the delegates to the Geneva 
Congi'ess,’^® Marx stressed the same thesis.’"^ Approving 
of the “contemporary industrial tendency to attract chil- 
dren and adolescents for the participation in the great 
business of social production,” he regretted that this 
“progressive, healthy and lawful tendency” had taken un- 
der existing social conditions an “ugly form.” He stated, 
however, that in an “intelligent social order,” each child 
from the age of nine must, as an adult, submit to the gen- 
eral law of nature and become a productive worker. In 
order to eat, he must work; and work not only with his 
mind, but also with his hands.’^® Realizing the existing 
exploitation of children by the employers in the interest 
of “surplus-value” and by parents for reasons of need, 
Marx proposed to cut short the abuses of these “slave- 
holders” and suggested the following: 

a. Division of the young into three age gi'oups and lim- 
itation of their work-hours accordingly: 

Group I, ages 9 to 12, two hours work per day; 

Group II, ages 13 to 16, four hours work per day; 

Group III, ages 16 to 17, six hours work per day.”’” 

b. Parents and employers should not be pei'mitted to 
use child labor unless it is combined with educa- 
tion. 

Under education Marx included; “First, intellectual 
education. Second, physical education, such as given in 
the schools of gymnastics, and military exercises. Third, 
technical education which acquaints the child with the 
basic principles of all processes of production and at the 
same time gives the child and the adolescent the habits 
of dealing with the most simple instruments of all pro- 
duction.”’®® 
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Such education, Marx stressed, consisting of a com- 
bination of “productive labor, intellectual education, 
physical exercise, and polytechnic instruction,” would 
raise the worker above the level of the other social classes. 

Subsequently, Marxist thinkers on education were to 
rely heavily on this principle, both in its theoretical ob- 
jectives and in its practical applications. Its ramifications 
and developments will be discussed later. 



Chapter Four 


EDUCATION UNDER COMMUNISM; 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Projection of Communist Educational Principles 


y jf HAT education should there be, according to 
Ci Ci Marx and Engels, in a Communist society? 

In February, 1845, Engels proposed thr^ 
preparatory measures for produdn'^aTeaTloair order 
based upon the communist theo:^.^^^ The first step, said 
Engels, was to provide free, universal education of ^11 
children, without any exception, at state expense. “The^ 
first [measure] will be general education, of all children, 
without exception, at state’s cost; equal education forJiH 
and continuous to an age at which the individual is capa- 
ble of taking his place as an individual member of so- 
ciety.”^®^ 

Not only must the education of all children be free, but 
it must extend over a period long enough to make them, 
through the educative process, capable of becoming in- 
dependent members of society. Universal education 
Engels considered an act of justice for every man for 
“the complete development of his abilities.’’^®® Society 
also benefits from its educated members, for the obvious 
reasons that only “from an educated working-class may 
one expect the calm and thoughtfulness necessary for a 
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peaceful reconslruciion of society.”^^^ Hence, Engels pro- 
posed: 

a. Education for a complete development of the in- 
dividual. 

b. Education up to a mature age. 

c. Education to develop presence of mind, thought- 
fulness. 

d. Education to enable all individual members of so- 
ciety to participate intelligently in social recon- 
struction.^^® 

He was emphatic in pointing out the importance of 
education for the workers in their own interests. An edu- 
cated proletariat, he declared, would not endure the 
wretched economic and moral state imposed upon the 
toiling masses by the bourgeois order. 

Since economics was of the utmost importance to Marx- 
ism, it wolud seem logical to expect that Engels should 
have advocated economic reorganization as the first of the 
preparatory measures. Instead, he considered education 
first among the influential factors in the reconstruction 
of society. To quote: “Meanwhile, of all possible means 
of preparation, I shall mention only that of which lately 
there was a repeated discussion, — the accomplishment of 
three measures necessary for bringing practical com- 
munism to a conclusion. The first should be general edu- 
cation. . .”“® 

Two years later, in October, 1847, Engels set forth the 
educational aspirations of Marxism more fully 

a. Universal education. 

b. Education to begin at the earliest period, as soon 
as the child can dispense with motherly care, such 
as nursing, etc. 

c. Education administered in national institutions at 
national expense. 

d. Combination of education with industrial labor. 
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Engels provided for an education to begin at an early 
agei38 and to extend to maturity^®® For the first time, 
Engels also introduced into his educational programme 
the idea of an “education combined with industrial pro- 
duction.” Considering the observations made by Engels 
on the industrial conditions in England in 1844, and his 
criticism of the educational clauses of the Factory Acts/*® 
these seem logical demands. 

One notices the modesty of Marxian educational de- 
mands in bourgeois society. In March, 1848, the Marxians 
I made a minimum demand*** for education, expressed in 
one sentence: “Allgemeine unentgeltliche Volkserzie- 
hiing.*^^^ The explanation of this is that Marxism con- 
sidered a broader educational programme unrealizable 
in bourgeois society. A full Marxian programme could 
come to life only under a communist order. 

Finally, in 1848, in the Manifesto, Marx and Engels 
condensed their principles of education in communist 
society. “Free public education. The abolishment of fac- 
tory labor for children in its present form. The combina- 
tion of education with material production, etc., etc.”**® 
Here, again, the explicit suggestion is made that factory 
work by children in its contemporary form should be 
abolished, and that education in schools should be def- 
initely linked with material production. The words 
“etc., etc.” seem to signify that the authors of the 
Manifesto thought that the repetition, at greater length, 
of their previously declared educational beliefs was un- 
necessary. 

Marx’s “Great Principle” in Education of the Future: 

Link of Education with Material Production 

Until 1867, Marx did not elaborate further on the 


* Universal free people’s education. 
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“labor-education combination” and the part to be played 
by it in the education of the communist society. 

In Capital (1867) Marx discussed education at a 
period after “the inevitable conquest of political power 
by the working class” and defined it as “technological 
instruction.” He predicted that the latter “will win its 
place” in the new society. “Although the Factory Acts, 
representing primary concessions wrung from capital, are 
content to combine elementary instruction with factory 
work, there can be no doubt that the inevitable conquest 
of political power by the working class will be followed 
by a movement in which technological instruction, both 
theoretical and practical, will win its place in the labor 
school.”^'*^ 

The words “will win its place” may throw some doubt 
on several aspects of this principle. First, to what level of 
education in the school should this principle of “tech- 
nological instruction” apply? Second, the school level 
having been defined, the application of this principle 
presents difficulties with the younger members of that 
level, who may find it hard to deal even “with the most 
simple instruments of all production.”^^® Third, “will 
win its place” may mean that not all schools will be given 
over to technological education. Technological instruc- 
tion “will win its place” perhaps, where it may be most 
expedient and necessary. Fourth, in the above quotation, 
Marx did not speak of technological instruction in the 
sense of acquainting the learners with all kinds of produc- 
tion, an objective, difficult to realize because of various 
geographical, industrial, and economic conditions. 

It is evident that Marx thought of technological in- 
struction, both theoretical and practical, as most essential 
in the new education. Moreover, he believed that “there 
can be no doubt” that in the educational movement fol- 
lowing the workers’ seizure of power, technological in- 
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siruction will become necessitas consequentis. 

Even for his time Marx stressed th'C importance of 
“labor-education combination” and pleaded for it as a 
social and educational reform. In this reform, Marx saw 
the “germ” of the future education, namely the linking 
of education with material production. In the new so- 
ciety he predicted that this germ would grow into a 
movement through which “technological instruction . . . 
will win its place” in the school. 

Marx did not describe how technological instructions 
will “win its place.” The details, theory and application 
of such instruction in the future were left to be worked 
out by his successors. 


Seventy-two Days. 

Education in the Paris Commune of 1871 

On May 30, 1871, two days after the fall of the Paris 
Commune, Marx read a paper outlining the place history 
would accord to it.^^® He attached great significance to 
the Commune,^^'^ and in regard to its educational reform, 
he stated, “All of the educational institutions were 
opened to the people, gratuitously, and at the same 
time all interference of Church and State was removed. 
Thus not only was education made available to all, but 
Science, itself, was freed from the fetters which class pre- 
judice and governmental force had imposed upon it.”^^® 

The Commune, according to Marx, provided the fol- 
lowing educational reforms: 

a. Free education for all; free school implements. 

b. Education freed from ecclesiastical and state inter- 
ference. 

c. Education free of class prejudice. 

d. Freedom of science; freedom of learning. 
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The Commune had all the people o£ Paris behind 
these educational measures/^® Marx said. The Empire 
was in disfavor with the middle class, not only from a 
political but also from an educational point of view. The 
Empire “has suppressed them politically; it has shocked 
them morally by its orgies; it had insulted their Voltair- 
ianism by handing over the education of their children 
to the freres Ignorantins . . 

The Commune has indeed embarked on an education- 
al reform^®^ aiming at better provision for, and higher 
quality of, education. “The instruction, exclusively ra- 
tional, will include reading, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, the metric system, first elements of geometry, 
geography, the history of France, rational ethics, vocal 
music, artistic and industrial design. 

Thus the “first proletarian government” introduced a 
number of new subjects and procedures into the French 
school curriculum. Those of gi'eatest note were secular 
and rational instruction, based on reason, scientific ex- 
periment, and freedom from superstition; rational ethics 
stressing solidarity and class struggle as opposed to the 
traditional type based on custom, or religious dogma; 
social-political education aimed at revolutionary activity 
versus apolitical and the enclosure of the child within the 
walls of the school; instruction in the arts; and an attempt 
to link education with industry, “industrial design.” 

The Commune proclaimed “the absolute autonomy of 
the Commune, reaching all localities of France; guaran- 
teeing to each locality the integrity of its rights; and to 
3II Frenchmen the full exercise of their faculties and ca- 
pacities as men, citizens, and workers.”^®® This was am- 
plified by further explanation that among the above 
“droits inherents” must be included “the direction of 
local services: the organization p£ its own judicial power 
(magistrature) , internal police, and teaching.”^®^ 
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The Commune guaranteed to each locality, i.e. local 
commune, full freedom of educational organization and 
development; the complete integral education and the 
creation of educational opportunities to facilitate the un- 
folding and the growth of the abilities and capacities of 
each indivdual member of the -new France. 

Each Arrondissement under the Commune had a local 
educational committee. The report of the Third Arron- 
dissement reads as follows: “Absolutely convinced of the 
urgent necessity of preparing a healthy and strong gen- 
eration, able to utilize in the future the results of the 
Revolution, we desire to institute a true system of edu- 
cation: an institution which in the field of science will 
limit itself to known and proven facts, springing pure 
and without alloy from the crucible of the human reason; 
and in the field of ethics to those eternal principles of 
justice and liberty which should mold the man and the 
citizen ... It is necessary that humanity arrive at a pre- 
cise realization of that precept, old as society, and the 
basis of all true equality! ‘He who does not work must^ 
not eat’.”i®5 

Stated in less idealized form, the following were the 
educational objectives of the Commune: 

1. To prepare a healthy, strong generation; new men 
for the new society. 

2. To indoctrinate the young in the “eternal principles 
of liberty and Justice.” 

3. To teach the dignity and the importance of labor. 

The leaders of the Commune were opposed to religion 

and its teaching because it was their belief that religio^ 
dogmas deceive the intelligence. Religion, they said, 
preaches a morality hostile to justice because it conse- 
crates class privilege. “The so-called religious dogmas are 
an obstacle to progress. As opposed to nature, the natural 
and positive sciences they tend to deceive the intelligence. 
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Their entirely arbitrary morality is hostile to the sov- 
ereign principles of justice and solidarty. They have con- 
secrated all privilege and sanctioned all servitude.”^®® 

The cry for secular education was voiced by various 
organizations, arrondissements and their representatives, 
of the Commune. 

On March 23, 1871, the Paris branch of the Interna- 
tional Workingman’s Association demanded a “free, sec- 
ular and integral education.’’^®'^ Among the demands of 
the election campaign in the Eleventh Arrondissement, 
on March 25, was that of “elementary, secular, obli- 
gatory education for all.’’^®® On April 7, 1871, the Fede- 
ration des Associationes Departmentales, Commission 
d’ initiative seconded the same demands: “Instruction 
laique, gratuite et obligatoire.”^®* On April 22 the 
Twelfth Arrondissement of the Commune demanded 
and invited secular teachers to take the place of “les 
Freres et les Soeurs’’ who “have abandoned their posts.” 
With this initial step, the leaders of the Twelfth Arron- 
dissement hoped they could proceed towards “free and 
compulsory instruction.^®® These demands and aspira- 
tions were realized. The reports of the Third Arrondis- 
sement of April 23, 1871 read: “Citizens! what you, and 
we, have demanded for so long; what the men of the 4th 
of September denied us — purely laic instruction — ^is an 
accomplished fact in our Arondissement. Thanks to our 
eagerness, and the activity of the Delegation on Educa- 
tion, as of today, the direction of the three congreganist 
schools is in the hands of laic tutors. We hope, for the 
future of our country, that these tutors will shape citizens 
aware of their rights and duties to the Republic. ”^®^ 

That these measures met with the approval of the dem- 
ocratic groups of the population of the Commune may 
be inferred from the appeal of April 27, 1871 of the 
Comite Democratique of Ville de Baaune. The com- 
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mittee justified its support of the Commune by the fact 
that the latter had assured the separation of church and 
state and had undertaken to provide free obligatory ele- 
mentary instruction^®^ 

Finally, the resolution adopted by the Commune at 
its session of May 17 and published on May 19, 1871, 
ordered the complete secularization of education. “At the 
suggestion of the Delegation on Education, the Com- 
mune resolves: Considering the numerous advices re- 
ceived by the municipalities of the Arrondissement for 
the complete substitution of religious by secular instruc- 
tion, a list of schools still held by the Congreganistes shall 
be drawn up within the next 48 hours. . .”^®® 

The report of the Eighth Arrondissement of April 26, 
1871, gave a complete picture of the educational set-up, 
which may have been typical of the other arrondisse- 
ments.^®^ The educational committee of this district at- 
tempted to furnish educational facilities for 3251 chil- 
dren, between 7 and 15 years of age, who were still with- 
out school privileges. The committee planned also to 
open Asiles for children from 3 to 5 years of age, and 
Scales Maternelles for children from 5 to 7 years of age. 
It aimed, moreover, at complete reorganization of the 
£coles Anciennes into £coles Nouvelles. 

On this foundation “d’une sorte d’Ecole normale pri- 
maire,” the Committee of the Eighth Arrondissement 
planned to establish “une Ecole normale gymnastique,” 
to provide physical education for all the children of the 
communal schools. Plans were under way for education 
in music and drawing. To assure the success of the edu- 
cational plans, the committee appealed for the coopera- 
tion of parents, intellectuals, and the public at large. 
Only with such general support, the committee felt, 
could they succeed in “la reforrae a la fois scientifique 
et pratique de I’enseignement pour les enfants.”^®® 
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Another aspect given great attention under the Com- 
mune was education in the artsd®® The resolution of the 
Federation des Artistes de Paris of April 15, 1871, in- 
cluded the following objectives in art education, no 
doubt inspired by the Commune: “The construction of 
large halls for higher education, for conferences on arts, 
history and philosophy of art.”^®^ 

Not only was “philotechnical” education encouraged, 
but its quality was to be improved. Besides the history 
and philosophy of art, esthetics was to be taught and 
through the encouragement of the arts to be spread 
among the people. 

During its 72 days of existence the Commune found 
time and energy to persist in its efforts towards improv- 
ing the economic condition of the artists. Thus, the edu- 
cational commission of the Commune attempted to 
abolish the state of economic exploitation in the artistic 
profession and to substitute for it some form of collec- 
tive arrangement. “Men and women artist-citizens — . . . 
are invited to meet in the Conservatory Hall, Tuesday 
the 23rd, at two o’clock, to discuss with citizen Salvador 
Daniel, representing the Delegation on Education, the 
necessary measures to supplant the system of exploita- 
tion by a director or a company, by the system of associa- 
tion.’’i®® 

The improvement of the economic status of the ar- 
tists could be realized in a Commune only through state 
employment. On the other hand, the provision of art 
education on a large scale presupposed the engagement 
of art teachers in new schools where far-reaching instruc- 
tion in the arts would receive prominence in the curric- 
ula. The decree of the Educational Commission of the 
Commune of May IS, 1871, ordered the establishment 
of an industrial art school for girls. “The School of De- 
sign at Depytren Street will be immediately reopened as 
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a professional school of industrial art for girls. The fol- 
lowing subjects will be taught: design, modeling, wood 
and ivory sculpture, and generally the applications of art 
to industry. Courses designed to complete the scientific 
and literary education of students will be held together 
with practical courses.”^^^ 

This art instruction was to occupy a unique place in 
the educational systems of that period. Although this 
school was called professional, one may doubt as to 
whether it aimed at becoming a purely trade school. Dis- 
regarding for the moment the term “professional,” one 
reads that its objective was to be “the completion of 
scientific and literary instruction of the pupils concur- 
rently with practical courses.” 

One recalls that Marx was not explicit in the termi- 
nology with which he described the type of education 
embraced in his “great principle.” It was the principle 
itself, namely, “education with production,” which was 
important to Marx and his would-be followers. This 
principle as originally announced was subject to further 
elaboration, development, and varying forms of applica- 
tion depending, first, on the economic basis of a given so- 
ciety; and then on time, place, social organization, local 
circumstances, and the like. 

The Paris Commune of 1871 was a short-lived episode 
in the French Revolution, an episode of which Marx had 
seen both the beginning and the violent end. What 
tlieoretical and practical extension Marx’s “great prin- 
ciple” would have taken on in the Paris Commune of 
1871, if the latter had continued in existence, is left to 
speculation. One is certain, however, that this type of 
education, to be known later as polytechnic, was adopted 
by the Commune in principle and in practice. 

This contention is supported by a decree of May 6, 
1871, ordering the establishment of “professional” 
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schools, to which both vocational and academic teachers 
were to be appointed. “The first professional school [s] 
will open shortly in the premises previously occupied by 
the Jesuits, Lhomond Street, the Fifth Arrondissement. 
Children 12 years old or older, at the same time, in what- 
ever Arrondissement they reside, will be accepted, to 
complete the education they received in primary schools, 
and to be trained as apprentices in the various profes- 
sions. Parents are requested to enroll their children at 
the Pantheon Municipal Hall (Fifth Arrondissement) 
specifying the craft which the child wishes to learn. 
Workers above the age of forty, who wish to teach a 
craft, must also enroll at the above-mentioned office, 
stating their craft. We also hereby appeal to teachers of 
living languages, sciences, design and history, who wish 
to partake of this new kind of instruction. 

Finally, the decree of May 17 of the Educational Com- 
mission of the Commune, issued only eleven days before 
the fall of the Commune, leaves no doubt that in its 
educational philosophy the leaders of the Commune had 
subscribed to Marx’s “great principle.” “Considering the 
importance that the Communal Revolution affirm its 
essentially Socialist character by a reform of education: 
granting to everybody the veritable basis of social equali- 
ty, integral education to which everyone is entitled, fa- 
cilitating the learning and the practice of the profession 
for which the individual is fit by his preferences and 
aptitudes; Considering, on the other hand, that while 
waiting for a complete plan of integral education, to be 
formulated and realized, it is necessary to implement 
those imediate reforms that will make possible such a 
radical transformation of education in the near future; 
the Delegation on Education invites the municipalities 
of the Arrondissement to send, as soon as possible, to the 
above-mentioned Ministry of Public Education, 110 Rue 
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de Grenelle-Germaine, information as to the premises 
and buildings best fit for the quick organization of pro- 
fessional schools, where students will complete their 
scientific and literary education while being trained for a 
profession. The Municipalities of each Arrondissement 
are asked furthermore to make plans with the Delegation 
on Education to place professional schools in operation 
at the earliest possible date.”^’^ 

The linking of education with production was thus to 
become a factor in both the general and “professional” 
education sponsored by the Commune. This educational 
reform, this adoption of Marx’s “great principle,” was 
declared by the Commune to be the “affirmation by the 
Commune-revolution of its essential socialistic character.” 
Such “integral” education, the leaders of the Commune 
thought, would facilitate and assure to each the utmost 
development of his “tastes and aptitudes.” 

On second thought, one carries the impression that the 
Commune’s educators interpreted, to a large measure, 
Marx’s “first principle” in terms of “professional” educa- 
tion. This would be a far cry from the meaning attached 
by Marx to his “labor-education combination.” To be 
sure, professional education, to be socialized by commu- 
nist “intervention,” was an area distinct and separate 
from general education. Subsequent developments, to be 
brought out in the chapters to come, will prove the Com- 
mune’s interpretation of Marx’s “first principle” to be 
somewhat in error. It is conceivable, however, that, given 
a longer span of life, labor-education combination in the 
Commune would take form a content nearer to the mod- 
ern Marxian practice. 

To Marx the Commune was the forerunner of the 
future socialist society. In his address. The Civil War in 
France, he glorified the Communards’ struggle for the 
new life to come. He enshrined their revolutionary 
struffele in the hearts of his svmnathizers and in nf 
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his followers. From this time on, Marx’s attitude towards 
quasi-reformers and “opportunistic” educational pro- 
grammes of liberal groups and moderate socialists be- 
came firm and overtly antagonistic. 

It is due, partly, to this unconditional attitude as well 
as to differences in political orientation and subsequent 
interpretations of the masters’ legacy that the unity even 
on the Marxian front became a thing of the past. 



Part 2 


Masters and Disciples 




Chapter Five 


REVISIONISM IN EDUCATION 


The Commandement: 

Socialized Economics Prior to Socialist Education 

^^^^^NGELS, in 1845, it will be recalled, spoke in 
^ J praise of the educational undertakings of the 
Socialists among the workersd’^ In the Critique 
of the Gotha Programme, written thirty years later, in 
May, 1875, Marx pointed out the errors in the funda- 
mental principles proclaimed by the leaders of the Ger- 
man Social Democracy^’® The Gotha programme, Marx 
claimed, was too eclectic, and there was too much dis- 
tortion of fundamental principles.”^ He ridiculed the 
political demands of the Gotha programme.”® He asserted 
that the humble demands found in the programme, al- 
though adopted in some democratic countries, were 
nevertheless impossible of complete realization because 
of inherent contradictions in a bourgeois state.^’® He also 
attacked the principle of “equalitarianism” and “rights” 
as advocated in the programme: “Right can never reach 
higher than economic structure and the cultural develop- 
ment of society as conditioned by it.””^ 

In Marx’s opinion, economic reconstiuction must pre- 
cede a Socialist-Labor educational programme. The edu- 
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cational section of the Gotha programme stated that: 
“The German Labour Party demands as the intellectual 
and moral bases of the state: Universal and equal elemen- 
tary education through the state. General compulsory 
school attendance, free instruction.””® 

Marx maintained that these educational demands were 
meaningless under the existing modes of production and 
social relations. He claimed that in a social order which 
promotes class struggle”® such educational demands were 
unrealizable. 

One must keep in mind the Marxian dogma which pre- 
supposes that a ruling class controls the ruling ideas.”® 
Consequently, education in any state, according to Marx- 
ism, would be that of and for the class ruling in that 
state. This, then, is in itself enough reason to stamp 
“equal education” on “moral bases” as unrealizable in a 
bourgeois state. The Marxian doctrine of educational 
intervention makes such a conclusion inevitable, for 
bourgeois intervention in education is a class-conscious 
and legalized in the defense of its own interests. 

Marx also ridiculed the socialist demand for “univer- 
sal and equal elementary education”: “Equal popular 
education. What on earth does this mean? Is it believ- 
able that in the society of today (and this is all the pro- 
gramme has to do with) education can be equal for all 
classes? Or do they want to lower the upper classes by 
compulsory means to the modest level of education — 
elementary schools — which alone- is compatible with the 
economic position of both wage workers and peasants.””^ 

“Compulsory school attendance,” admitted Marx, ac- 
tually'did exist in Germany at the time.”® It was a reform 
realized in some other democratic countries, where the 
force of intervention through schools was fully appre- 
ciated by the authorities. “Free instruction” was realized 
in other countries, e.g. in Switzerland and in the United 
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States of America. The schools of the United States were 
“free” to enable the well-to-do, claimed Marx, to receive 
education gratis.^®® “If in some states of the latter country 
the higher educational institutions are also “free,” all it 
means in actual fact is that the upper classes defray their 
educational expenses from the treasury.”^®* 

Marx advocated the exclusion of church and bourgeois 
government from any influence in education. “Thor- 
oughly objectionable is elementary state education. De- 
termining by legislation the expenditure on the elemen- 
tary schools, the qualifications of the teachers, the 
branches of instruction, etc., and as happens in the 
U. S. A., investigating the fulfilment of these legal pre- 
cepts by state inspectors is a very difEerent thing from 
making the state educator of the people’ It would be 
much better to preclude the government and the church 
equally from the influence on the schools . . . the state 
has need on the contrary of a very rude education by the 
people.”*®® 

He insisted that an educational programme containing 
demands calculated to be realized by the boui'geois state 
was infected with a slavish belief in a state and the possi- 
bility of a democratic practice in a state. Such beliefs, he 
contended, were “two kinds of superstition both equally 
remote from Socialism.”*®® 

Again Marx returned to his great principle discovered 
in “factory education,” namely, the “manual-labor-edu- 
cation combination.*®^ There was, however, one aspect of 
education for the workers, in existing society, which 
should be demanded: the establishment of technical 
schools attached to the elementary schools. “The para- 
graph on the schools should have at least demanded 
technical schools (theoretical and practical) in connec- 
tion with the elementary schools.”*®® But even such edu- 
cation, Marx pointed out, is also transitory. It may have 
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to be continued in the “first phase of communist society” 
where the state will be a necessity. He reaffirmed his be- 
lief that a well-rounded and integrated education can be 
realized in a classless society only. 

Dialectically speaking, only im the “higher phase of 
communism,” will education be free of contradictions. 
The old dualism of labor, with its distinction between 
head and hand labor and the anomalous specialization, 
must disappear; and education will become cooperative, 
all-round, and integral. “In a higher phase of communist 
society, after the tyrannical subordination of individuals 
according to distribution of labor and thereby also the 
distinction between manual and intellectual work, have 
disappeared; after labor has become not merely a means 
to live but is in itself the first necessity of living, after 
the powers of production have also increased and all the 
springs of co-operative wealth are gushing more freely 
together with the all-round development of the indivi- 
dual; then and then only can the narrow bourgeois 
horizons of rights be left far behind and society will in- 
scribe on its banner: from each according to his capacity, 
to each according to his need.”^®® 

Thus, in 1875, Marx, criticizing a socialist programme 
of education, again projected as the main goal of educa- 
tion the all-round development of the individual. This, he 
maintained, will only be possible in an economically and 
socially reconstructed society. This new society will not 
be brought about by a rapid transformation of the old. 
Between the two periods of capitalist and communist 
society, lies the period of revolutionary transformation, 
a transition period.^®® But this again is necessarily a state 
organization where material social appropriation is en- 
forced. Under enforced modes of production, the ideal 
expression of the pertinent social relations is necessarily 
also enforced. Education in this transition period will 
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serve as the “mightiest weapon” to prepare “new minds, 
new men” for the new society in the higher phase of 
communism. 


Orthodoxy and Revisionism 

It is natural that a set of ideas so revolutionary in their 
character as the teachings of Karl Marx and Friedrich 
Engels should have attracted many disciples. Some of 
these have diSered in their interpretations of the master’s 
teachings. The dissensions among Marx’s disciples and 
co-workers became evident in the “First Itnernational,”'®^ 
of which Marx himself was the leading figure. They con- 
tinued to grow, after his death in 1883, in the Second 
International formed in 1889.^®^ 

Nearly all of Marx’s followers have incorporated into 
their programs his utimate aim — the establishment of 
the classless society. On this they have religiously agreed. 
They disagreed, however, on the method to be used to 
achieve that end. Some of Marx’s followers interpreted 
their master’s teachings as advocating the method of 
violence and revolution, as the only forceful means for 
affecting social changes towards the objective — the class- 
less society. These disciples, therefore, -energetically op- 
posed those who claimed to have found in Marx and 
Engels indications of a tactical concession: the method of 
gradual evolutionary reforms. In addition, there were 
other differences, in principles of theory and application, 
which widened the gap between some disciples of 
Marxism. 

As it was to be expected, these differences have found 
expression in their theories of education. A fuller pre- 
sentation of their social and economic philosophies and 
the resulting theories of education, as given by the several 
schools of Marxism, will follow. 
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In the classless society, to be achieved by the revision- 
ists or reformists through peaceful evolutionary means, 
education, except in one important principle, was not to 
be different from that projected by the orthodox Marx- 
ists. But they conflicted in their views on education in 
the bourgeois order. 

The difference between these two factions, springing 
from their divergent attitudes towards the prevailing 
social order, became in time insurmountable. The re- 
formists insisted on the revision of the Marxian concep- 
tion of class-struggle. The change in this conception, 
they urged, became imperative as a result of the con- 
stantly improving economic status of the working class 
in the present social democratic order. In addition, the 
rise and growth of the new middle-class have, in their 
view, completely changed the economic and social or- 
ganization as conceived by Marx in his times. Conse- 
quently, according to the revisionists, the fullest coopera- 
tion of socialists with the existing democratic order be- 
came essential in order to achieve beneficial educational 
reforms. 


Revisionism: Bernstein, Jaurh, Hyndman 

Eduard Bernstein is considered the founder of “revi- 
sionism.” Bernstein saw a fundamental contradiction in 
the theory of Marx and Engels: a dualism of evolution 
and revolution. “The Marxian theory attempted to em- 
brace the essence of both currents. From the revolution- 
ary it took over the conception of the emancipation- 
struggle of the workers as a political fight; and, from the 
socialist the insight into the economic and social pre- 
conditions of the workers’ emancipation . . . Which fur- 
ther development the Marxian theory will embrace de- 
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pends, in the long run, on the degree of compromise it 
will assume within that dualism.”^®® 

Bernstein vigorously opposed “the overestimation of 
the creative power of the revolutionary force versus the 
socialist conception of modern society.”^®^ He acclaimed 
evolution and democracy against revolution and pro- 
letarian dictatorship. “Democracy is the means for gain- 
ing socialism, and the former is the form for realization 
of socialism.”^®® In relation to historical materialism he 
claimed that “the contemporary state of economic devel- 
opment allows more playroom for independent activity 
to ideology and especially ethical factors as heretofore.”^*'® 
Dialectics he considered as “treachery within the Marxian 
doctrine, which stands in the way of logical consideration 
of things.” 

His belief in “democracy” Bernstein also expressed in 
his educational theory: “Social democracy wants to dem- 
ocratize education from its foundation. It wants to create 
a true VolkscJiule in order that the EinheitsscJiule be- 
come a reality, i.e., the whole educational system base 
itself organically on a compulsory, equal and free elemen- 
tary school.”*®'^ 

Thus Bernstein was for the Einheitsschule which was 
planned but not realized under the Weimar Republic."®® 
He was definitely against any form of biased instruction 
or indoctrination. “Der Unterricht soli das selbststandige 
Denken wecken und fdrdern.”"®® The school was to be 
secular and provide free instruction and free school im- 
plements.®®® Bernstein believed in the full realization of 
socialist economic and educational reforms in a bourgeois- 
democratic order. He did not include in his educational 
programme the Marxian principle of labor-education 
combination, or education linked with material produc- 
tion. 

Another brilliant representative of the revisionist 
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school was Jean Jaures (1859-1914) . In 1905, he defined 
the right of the individual to education; “Every human 
being has a right to complete growth. He has then the 
right to exact from humanity everything which can sup- 
plement his own effort.”^“i Jaurfes emphasized the right 
of the individual, a concept which has become widely 
accepted. Moreover, Jaures stressed the individual’s right 
to “take” but not his duty to “give.” But society also has 
a right to exact from the individual a reciprocal contri- 
bution to the growth of society. This mutual process was 
not taken into consideration by Jaures. 

Jaures was the humanitarian pleading for educational 
rights and opportunities for the individual and not for a 
social group or a social down-trodden class. It was his 
belief that by improving the individual, society as a 
whole would improve. These reforms and improvements 
were to be obtained by peaceful means, or by a peaceful 
“proletarian revolution” which Jaures, the revisionist, 
described as “the Revolution that will be embodied in 
things, in laws, and in our hearts, not in formulas and 
words, and it would free the great work of proletarian 
Revolution from the sickening and cruel odour of blood, 
of murder and of hate which still clings to the bour- 
geois Revolution.”^''^ At a later stage, after gradual, evo- 
lutionary transformation, “when the proletariat has con- 
quered, when Communism has been instituted, all the 
stored-up human effort' of centuries will become a sort 
of supplementary nature, rich and beneficient, which 
will welcome all human beings from the hour of their 
birth, and assure to them their full development.”^”® 

In his educational ideals, he concurred with Lieb- 
knecht, whom he quoted, that “Socialism considers edu- 
cation one of the essential duties of the state, and that its 
conception of civil and social ideal is that every individual 
should embody as fully as possible the ideal human 
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qualities. The “ideal human qualities” were to be 
realized only with the coming of the new social order. 
Liebknecht, according to Jaures, defined this social ideal 
as twofold: economic and human. “The deep significance 
of socialism lies in the fact that it unites and fuses the 
most sublime ideals. Without the economic side the hu- 
man ideal would remain in the air. Without the human 
side the economic aim would lack moral consideration. 
The two are indissolubly united.”^®® This is consistent 
with Marxism: the creative efforts of men on the “ideal 
plane” are based on economics. On the other hand crass, 
solipsistic, non-social materialism is censured. Material- 
ism must consider the entire human social process of 
which education is a part. The two, economics and edu- 
cation, are within certain limits interlocked. 

• Jaures’ conception of education in the future society 
was similar in most respects to that of Marx. When So- 
cialism has triumphed, he wrote, when “conditions of 
peace have succeeded to conditions of combat ... all men 
. . . will feel that they are cooperators in the universal 
civilization, even if their immediate contribution is only 
the humblest manual labor . . . men will have a better 
understanding of the hidden meaning of life . . . ; they 
will understand history better and will love it, because it 
will be their history, since they are the heirs of the whole 
human race. Finally, they will understand the universe 
better, because when they see conscience and spirit tri- 
umphing in humanity, they will be quick to feel that this 
universe which has given birth to humanity cannot be 
fundamentally brutal and blind, that there is spirit every- 
where, soul everywhere. . . . Their point of view will be 
changed: they will look with new eyes not only at their 
brother men, but at the earth and the sky, rocks and trees, 
animals, flowers, and stars. 

One may conceive what Jaures meant. In the new so- 
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ciety, because of socialized production and fair relations 
of production, education will induce on the largest social 
scale co-operation, understanding of life, an intelligent 
understanding of man’s past history for a better evalua- 
tion of the present, a penetrating forward view of the fu- 
ture, and a deep comprehensive love for things spiritual. 

Revisionism, stemming from Bernstein, has come down 
to the present and is being continued by its adherents in 
many countries where the free expression of opinion and 
political doctrine is a part of the governmental system. 

Revisionism fell short of Marx’s cardinal principles. It 
discarded the Marxian -doctrine of revolution with its 
immediate economic socialization. Revisionism believed 
in the gradual accomplishment of its economic and edu- 
cational program within the framework of the bourgeois 
democratic order. Revisionism definitely opposed any in- 
doctrination in schools and did not include in its educa- 
tional philosophy Marx’s great principle of linking up 
education with industrial production. 

Henry Mayers Hyndman (1842-1921) , a typical “inde- 
pendent” English, socialist,^®’' is not generally considered 
a disciple of Marx, but he was nevertheless influenced 
by him. In his book England for written in 1881, 

Hyndman pointed out the ills of the working class and 
suggested a number of “practical remedies,” one of which 
was “free and compulsory education in its widest sense.^®® 
Repeatedly he criticized those who opposed “complete 
free education,” and, like Socialists of all shades, he main- 
tained that the provision of such is the duty of the state. 
“The contention that really complete free education is 
the duty of the State for the protection of the common 
interest, is looked upon as little short of socialism by the 
well-to-do, who of course wish their children to start 
slightly handicapped with a good education in the race 
of life.**!® 
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In another work, Hyndman gave a broader exposition 
of his views on education for the people, at large, and de- 
clared that he “had always been of opinion that the only 
possible solution of the problem of education was that it 
should be gratuitous, compulsory and secular, and for 
the best kind for all classes, from the common schools up 
to university, with physical training for boys and girls all 
through.”^“ 

Evidently, Hyndman, like the revisionists, believed the 
pi'evailing state capable of providing an education of the 
“best kind for all classes.” The elements of revolution, 
revolutionary socialized economics, and the great prin- 
ciple of labor-education combination are entirely lacking 
in his educational progi'amme. 



Chapter Six 


REVISIONISM IN EDUCATION (cont.) 


‘Kautskism” in Education: from Orthodoxy to 
Revisionism 


;e 


ARL KAUTSKY (1854-1939) , was often con- 
sidered the great authority on Marx even by 
his great adversary, Lenin.^^^ He was one of 
the few great Marxists who learned directly from the 
great master during the latter’s life-time and lived to see 
the Russian “Marxian” revolution and to study its trials 
and tremors. 

One may roughly divide Kautsky’s thinking into two 
periods: the first, up to 1916,^’^* and the second, from 
1915 to 1939. The first period was characterized by a 
strict adherence to orthdox Marxism. The second showed 
Kautsky’s gradual shifting to revisionism. 

In Thomas More and His Utopiaf^^ written in 1887, 
Kautsky committed himself to materialism and the doc- 
trine of historical materialism in the orthodox Marxian 
sense.^^® In another work,^^® written in the same period, 
Kautsky followed literally the Marxian steps of economic 
interpretation of capitalism. In relation to education, 
Kautsky restated the Marxian contention that with the 
introduction of machinery the worker fell victim to a 
82 
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new machine education, an education as an appendage 
to the machine.^^’ Discussing Marx’s “great principle” of 
education,“^®Kautsky wrote: “The working class should re- 
ceive scientihc instruction in the functioning of the meth- 
ods of production, and practical instruction in the hand- 
ling of the most various instruments of production. 

In The Social Revolution (1909) , Kautsky opposed the 
evolutionary method of acquiring political power by the 
socialists. “The idea of the gradual conquest of the vari- 
ous departments of a ministry by the socialists is not less 
absurd than would be an attempt to divide the act of 
birth into a number of consecutive monthly cast.”^^“ 

In the same work, Kautsky prophesized the greatest 
educational development under a proletarian regime. He 
maintained that only in such a social order complete free- 
dom in scientific research will prevail. “At the very least 
a proletarian regime can abolish the conditions which 
hamper scientific activity at present. ... It will increase 
enormously the demand for educated people, and there- 
with also for the power of scientific investigation. Finally, 
it will operate through the abolition of class antagonisms 
to make the investigators in the sphere of social science, 
where employed by the state, internally and externally 
free.”22i 

Thus, Kautsky favored the revolutionary method as 
a means of changing the social system. In fact, he main- 
tained that this newly conquered social regime must be 
a proletarian one. A proletarian regime, he taught, will 
liberate science and scientific research from the fetters 
imposed upon it by capitalism. A proletarian regime, 
Kautsky emphasized, will create complete “internal and 
external” freedom in education. 

The next years witnessed, however, a gradual shift and 
finally a complete break between Kautsky and “the old 
school” of Marxism. 
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About 1922, Kautsky denied that Marxism aimed only 
at the practical application of socialism. “The idea that 
the only task of a socialist government is to put socialism 
into practice is not a Marxist one, but pre-Marxist and 
utopian. 

A socialist mode of production, Kautsky insisted, must 
be realized slowly and gradually. In reality, he said, the 
visualized mental picture of economic socialization in the 
future must come in conflict with new concrete factors of 
unforeseen significance contradictory and negating the 
intellectual theory. “The most thorough investigation at 
the present time will never succeed in revealing all of the 
agents that will enter into the development of the future 
and in estimating how and great and significant every one 
of these agents will assume. 

In 1924, in The Labor Revolution Kautsky main- 
tained that the various measures for socialization under- 
taken by the government, after the workers have captured 
political power, will necessarily “proceed gradually, prob- 
ably too slowly for the patience of the workers. 
Kautsky, therefore, preached the policy of “slowly but 
surely” also in education. In the same work he intimated 
that: “Differences of opinion among the population, es- 
pecially political or economic, are not be to be neutral- 
ized by the propagation of a State opinion. 

He insisted that Marx was also opposed to educational 
indoctrination, and quoted him as making the following 
statement on education in the General Council of the In- 
ternational, in the year of 1869: “Political economy and 
religion ought not to be taught in the lower grade schools, 
or even in the higher schools; adults should be left to 
form their opinions on these matters, about which in- 
struction should be given in the lecture hall, not in the 
school. Only the natural sciences, only truths, which are 
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independent o£ party prejudices, should be taught in the 
schools. 

In Bolshevism at a Deadlock, written in 1931, Kaut- 
sky showed himself firmly opposed to the violent Bol- 
shevik tactics in Russia. He professed to be a staunch 
disciple of Marx and Engels; he accused Lenin of mis- 
interpretation and misapplication of the Marxian prin- 
ciples^^“ and expressed his doubts as to the feasibility of 
Marxism in a non-industrial and agi'icultural country 
like Russia. Russia’s socialization of the modes of produc- 
tion he called the “monopoly of property ownership.” 
He claimed that a similar state existed in education: 
“Similar to the monopoly of property ownership in Rus- 
sia is the monopoly of education. It is true that we social- 
ists seek to deprive the possessing classes of their monop- 
oly of education. But only by making available to all, the 
treasures of modern science and culture. This is not, 
however, the object of the communists. In Russia they 
have established a new monopoly of education. This is 
one of the instruments whereby the dictatorship seeks to 
buttress its power.”^*® 

Kautsky accused the Soviet government of destroying 
intellectual liberty, without which genuine education is 
impossible. It was Kautsky ’s firm belief that in respect to 
education the Russian people had yet to win what many 
nations in Europe had gained long ago. 


Plekhanov and Education: J'^ietos, Principles 
and Tactics 

G. V. Plekhanov (1857-1918) , a Russian Marxist and 
socialist leader, presents a case similar to that of Kautsky. 
Plekhanov also vacillated between orthodoxy and revi- 
sionism. Roughly speaking, during the years from 1875 to 
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1905, he adhered to orthodox Marxism; thereafter, he 
drifted his position to that of the revisionists.^^^ 

On education in the bourgeois order, one may find 
Plekhanov’s demands expressed by him as far back as 
1888.^®^ Like Marx, he maintained that general or pro- 
fessional education under existing conditions could not 
improve the economic status of the workers. “General 
education will not improve and professional education 
will have negative effects on the material conditions of 
the workers’ class. However, if such is the indirect eco- 
nomic influence of education, its direct historical action — 
on the contrary — is useful to the greatest extent for the 
workers’ class. The more educated the proletariat be- 
comes, the more successful will be its struggle with the 
bourgeoisie.’’^®® According to Plekhanov, only an educated 
workers’ class could accomplish a successful coup d’etat. 

In 1910, Plekhanov expressed his admiration for the 
revolutionary zeal of the bol’sheviks but doubted the 
soundness of their tactics and the practicability of their 
principles. “The bol’sheviks have that doubtless prefer- 
ability that they are revolutionaries. But the tactical prin- 
ciples which these sincere revolutionaries carry into life, 
regretably, very often witness to their extremity narrow 
and sometimes very childish understanding of the revo- 
lutionary movement of the proletariat.’’®®^ 

After the October revolution of 1918, Plekhanov found 
himself in disagreement with Lenin on the political and 
economic policies. This difference would most likely have 
found expression in his theories on education had not his 
illness and death in 1918 prevented him from presenting 
his views on education of the “transitory period.’’®®® 
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ORTHODOXY IN EDUCATION 


Orthodoxy: Marxian Authenticity 


T he orthodox Marxists claim to be the real 
and authentic heirs to the ideas and doctrines 
of the masters — Marx and Engels. Contemproary 
changes in the social and economic structure and in the 
composition of social classes were not denied by the or- 
thodox Marxists. But these changes did not diminish, 
they declared, the force of the class struggle prevailing in 
the social order. In fact, they claimed, more than ever, in 
human history this class struggle was nearing its climax, 
its resolution through revolution. 

Moreover, according to the orthodox Marxists, the 
changes in form and the acquisition of new characteristics 
by society was a phenomenon fully envisaged by the mas- 
ters and was subject to their iron law of dialectics. These 
changes, they claimed, did not necessitate the discarding 
or alterations of the Marxist laws. What the revisionists 
failed to see, said the orthodoxists, was that all these 
changes occurring within the framework of the Marxist 
laws, were explained by those laws which are capable of 
governing the course of future historical development. 
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The orthodox Marxists would cooperate under a bour- 
geois social organization for an improvement of popular 
education, but with certain mental and tactical reserva- 
tions. First, this “improved” education would always be 
to them a “bourgeois” one. According to Marxism, edu- 
cation is an “ideal expression” of the ruling social order 
and a “superstructure” on the economic basis of a given 
historical epoch.®®® Some ultimate influence of education 
on the social order and the economic structure of society 
was conceded by these orthodox Marxians,®®'^ but this in- 
fluence of the educational superstructure was considered 
to be limited. De nihilo mhil fit. One must go to the bot- 
tom of things, the orthodox Marxians taught, and social- 
ize the economic organization on which a “really demo- 
cratic education” in the Marxian sense could be “super- 
structured.” 

The “intervention” of the ruling class®®® was to these 
Marxians another great obstacle to an all-round educa- 
tion in prevailing society. To the orthodox Marxists, edu- 
cation in the existing social order is always class-colored 
and tainted with the self-interest of the bourgeois. The 
accumulated contradictions under capitalism,®®® finding 
their expression in education, will rise at a given histori- 
cal moment beyond the boiling point and produce an ex- 
plosion. In the class-dominated state, the whole process is 
interwoven with the class struggle. Hence it was the duty 
of orthodox Marxists to educate the toilers in “scientific 
Marxian socialism.” In the bourgeois society, the better 
educated proletarians would be more susceptible to 
Marxism, in the sense of becoming the “vanguard of the 
new society.” And when the objective conditions for 
change were ready, the vanguard, via the revolution, 
would hasten the change. Then, and then only, all con- 
tradictions in education would be ready for reconcilia- 
tion. In the first stage, under socialism, education as an 
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expression of the new social relations, would be the 
mighty socializing means for that happy ending, thought 
of by the anti-Marxists as utopian. Thereafter, in the 
second stage, i.e. under communism, education would be 
a natural and scientifically based component of the new 
society and would serve the continuously changing social 
needs. 


Mehring’s Critique of Prevailing Education 

Franz Mehring (1846-1919) and August Bebel (1846- 
1913) were two outstanding orthodox disciples of Marx. 
Both were critical of education in the existing society. 
They were convinced that a constructive all-round edu- 
cation, in the Marxian sense, could emerge only in a class- 
less society. For instance, according to Mehring, the con- 
tradiction between physical and mental labor, so appar- 
ent in existing society,^^" would cease ,to be a problem 
only in the “Zukunftsstaat.” “The perfection of machines 
will make it sufficient for a two or three-hour labor day 
to supply the needs of society ... so that any one could 
devote his free time to intellectual activity. To the same 
extent, one should, naturally, devote himself to physical 
activity. Scholars, artists and statesmen prove, by their 
armchair mode of life, convincingly that handwork is 
essential for health.”^“ 


Bebel on Education of the Future 

Bebel did not hesitate to pronounce this final judg- 
ment on the prospect of education in the bourgeois order. 
An equal standard of education for all is impossible at 
present. Some may attain higher education even under 
unfavorable circumstances, by overcoming many difficul- 
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ties and by applying an amount of energy that few pos- 
sess. But the masses can never attain it so long as they 
must live in a state of social dependence and oppression. 
Thus, according to Bebel, no educational reform could 
save education from its pitfalls under the existing social 
order. Only under a socialist system could education be 
saved. 

Bebel recognized individual differences in men “since 
these differences are rooted in the nature of man.” He 
conceded that in the classless order, education would not 
be unifoimly equal, but insisted that it would present a 
potential opportunity “under conditions equally favor- 
able to all.” 

Unlike Mehring, Bebel undertook to describe the “new 
education” in full. Each newly-born child, as a “welcome 
addition to society,” and as a potential contributor to the 
further development of society, would be given a proper 
education by the state beginning from an early age. “As 
soon as the child will have outgrown infancy [?] it will 
join companions of its age in common play under com- 
mon care and direction. 

The kindergarten and “play-halls” would be plenti- 
fully supplied with necessary implements to enhance the 
child’s all-round development. These educational insti- 
tutions would be “succeeded by a playful introduction 
into the rudiments of knowledge and the various indus- 
trial tasks.” 

Here it is clearly indicated that Bebel accepted as one 
of the pillars of a socialist education Marx’s “great prin- 
ciple.”^^®. One must note that Bebel qualified such post- 
kindergarten age education as a “playful introduction” 
to the industrial arts. This “education-labor combina- 
tion” was to become a more serious business with the 
increasing age of the child. “The aim will be to bring up 
a healthy, hardy race that will be normal both physically 
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and mentally. Step by step the children will be initiated 
into the various practical activities, horticulture, agricul- 
ture, manufacture, the technics of the process of produc- 
tion. Mental education in the various realms of knowl- 
edge will not be neglected. 

It is obvious then, that to Bebel education in the new 
society was to be “polytechnic.” “Introduction into me- 
chanical activities in the splendidly equipped workshops, 
and into horticultural and agricultural activities, will also 
constitute an important factor in the future education 
of the young. Everything will be taught with a proper 
variation of occupations and without over-exertion, in or- 
der to educate harmoniously developed human beings. 

Bebel did not underestimate the importance of better 
methods of teaching and of better curricula for the edu- 
cation of the new society. The methods in education, 
like the modes of production, were to be improved and 
modernized.^^® Subjects of study were to be “adapted to 
the child’s understanding” and a better integration be- 
tween subjects was to be sought. 

In the new society, according to Bebel, not only edu- 
cation, in the restricted sense, would be gratis, but “All 
the books and objects required for education and study, 
food and clothing, will be furnished by society; no pupil 
will be at a disadvantage with the others.”^''® And educa- 
tion beginning at an early age was to continue up to an 
age thought as mature by society. “Properly regulated 
and ordered and placed under able control, it [educa- 
tion] will continue until the age at which society de- 
clares its young men and women to be of age.”^®“ 

With such manifold changes and reforms the new so- 
ciety would rest assured that it had done everything to 
have education possible for the all-round developed mem- 
bers “who are as familiar with their own nature as they 
are with the nature and condition of society into which 
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they forthwith enter, enjoying full equality.”^®^ 

Not only would the contradiction between physical 
and mental labor, as Mehring and Marx pointed out, dis- 
appear under the new conditions but another capitalistic 
evil in education — ^specialization^®^ — ^would also give 
place to diversity and all-sidedness. This would apply 
even to art. The certainty of obtaining the means of sub- 
sistence, love for children, and the happy enjoyment of 
esthetic development would endow all education with 
true artistry. There would be no professional artists, but 
men devoting themselves, at leisure, to the creative 
arts.^**® 

In such a way did the orthodox Marxists of Western 
Europe follow in the footsteps of the masters Marx and 
Engels. Masters and disciples presented their teaching as 
a scientific religion which was bound to materialize in a 
new society. Yet it was not in Western nations of Europe 
where Marx found the bulk of his adherents and follow- 
ers that Marxism was first put to the test, but in a Eura- 
sian country under the guidance of a Russian ardent 
apostle and student of Marx. Lenin was the greatest of 
Marx’s disciples and he contributed something new and 
significant to parent Marxism. 



Part 3 

The Russian Orthodox Revolutionism 




Chapter Eight 


LENIN AND MARXISM: 
MARXISM-LENINISM AND EDUCATION 


Leninism: Continuation of Marxism in the 
Era of Imperialism 

'~W| ENIN accepted the doctrines of Marx and Engels 
I /as the foundation of a science capable of direct- 
*1 ^ ing men’s actions intelligently in a predetermined 
direction. He believed this science to be applicable in all 
lands, in every historical period, in all fields of human 
endeavor, education included. 

In addition to his study of Marx and Engels, Lenin 
made an extensive study of Hegel and related philoso- 
phers.-®^ He regarded Hegel’s philosophy as of the utmost 
importance for communism.^®® Hegel’s dialectics, as a 
process of contradictions and synthesis,^®® he called the 
“unity of opposites.’’ But Lenin, like Marx, was a ma- 
terialist®'^ and he, therefore, “materialized” Hegelian 
dialectics. 

In his explanations of dialectic materialism, Lenin- fol- 
lowed Marx and Engels literally.®®® But Lenin contrib- 
uted certain elaborations to the system of his predeces- 
sors, which may be considered post-Marxian or Leninist. 
Lenin extended the application of dialectic materialism 
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to Russia, an agricultural country;^®® he considered the 
theory of surplus value applicable to agriculture; he 
argued the positive side of city life and considered the 
contradictions between city and country less irreconcil- 
able than had been thought hitherto; he was the first to 
introduce the theory of the “proletarianization” of the 
peasantry.^®® Finally, what is accepted as Lenin’s greatest 
contribution in the realm of revolutionary theory ia his 
analysis of the “imperialist” epoch, the stage of the de- 
cay of capitalism, the “dying of capitalism.” The revolu- 
tion, he taught, was inevitable in this epoch, a “necessary 
entity,”^®^ and in terms of dialectics, in this revolution 
“capitalism will turn into its opposite.”^®® 

In its effect upon education, this may be interpreted 
as follows. First, if Lenin had been a consistent Marxist, 
he should have considered education a superstructure on 
the economic basis and an expression of the pertinent 
social relations. A Marxist education, then, could be 
most naturally “superstructured” on a revolutionary 
changed material basis. Second, by showing that the laws 
of Marxian dialectics, long accepted by the Marxists as 
applicable to industrial society, might also be potent in 
an agricultural country, Lenin saw the feasibility of a 
Marxist revolution in Russia and also that it could be 
followed by Marxist educational reforms. Third, if Rus- 
sia was on the road toward capitalist industrialization, 
the proletarianization of the peasantry was inevitable. 
This was a fact of importance for Marxist thinking in 
the realm of educational provision and principles. 
Fourth, the Leninist detection of class-struggle among the 
Russian peasantry, as expressed in the antagonism be- 
tween the “kulaks” and the poorest peasantry, resulted in 
the theory of “proletarian-political” education of the 
poor agriculturists. This increased the ranks of the class- 
conscious vanguard of the classless society. Expressed in 
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dialectics, antithetical forces were accumlating to combat 
the prevailing order and make an explosion inevitable. 
This explosion, first effective in the material basis, was 
bound to have its repercussions on education, since as a 
part of the social process education would naturally be 
influenced by the same dialectic formula. Moreover, edu- 
cation, albeit in itself a modifying social force, would 
have to change dynamically with each vicissitude in the 
histoi'ical materialistic reality, subject to the law of Marx- 
ian dialectics. 

Dialectically speaking, however, communism could not 
be expected to arise immediately. Following Marx, Lenin 
stated that the new communist society would be preceded 
by a transitional period, ‘‘the dictatorship of the prole- 
tariat.” During this period the last objective of the dia- 
lectical process of history would be reached. “The State 
will be able to wither away completely when . . . people 
have become accustomed to observe the fundamental 
principles of social life, and their labour is so productive 
that they will voluntarily work according to their abil- 
ities.”^^^ 

Just when the classless society would arrive was an 
unanswerable question. “By what stages, by means of 
what practical measures humanity will proceed to this 
higher aim — this we do not and can not know.”^®® 

Theoretically, this related also to education. One could 
not tell in advance detailedly the “practical measures” in 
education. The measures depended on the socio-eco- 
nomic intricacies and other idiosyncracies of each given 
historical period of society’s development. But on the basis 
of the general laws of Marxism one could elaborate on 
these laws and fit them into the pertinent frame of refer- 
ence; put them to test and on gained experience there- 
from to theorize again until these become real “practical 
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measures" for the achievement of Marxian ends in edu- 
cation and in other realms. 

Thus, if Marx was the philosopher stressing in theory 
the importance of practice, Lenin was the disciple who 
absorbed the master’s teaching, elaborated upon it, and 
put it to work.^®® Lenin was the orthodox Marxist who 
reasserted, extended, and put into action the teachings 
of Marxism. 

In the Soviet Union, more than this is ascribed to 
Lenin. What he taught and did has been incorporated 
there under a new term, “Leninism,” or often “Marxism- 
Leninism.” 

In 1924, Stalin gave the following definition of Lenin- 
ism: “According to some, it is the application of Marx- 
ism to the peculiar conditions of Russia. This definition 
contains only a part of the truth, not the whole. . . . Len- 
inism is the Marxism of the epoch of imperialism and of 
the proletarian revolution. To be more precise: Lenin- 
ism is the theory and the tactic of the proletarian revolu- 
tion in general, and the theory and the tactic of the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat in particular. According 
to Stalin, Lenin was the theorist and the active social en- 
gineer of the first phase of communism, the “present 
transitory” period in the Soviet Union.^®® 

In the same year, Trotzky gave this definition of Lenin- 
ism: ‘“Leninism is also knowledge and skill — knowledge 
not for its own sake, but for the sake of skill. In this 
sense . . . Leninism is the resultant and the highest 
achievement of the whole preceding culture of man.” 
“Leninism is the knowledge of how (and skill) to turn 
the culture and skills accumulated in the preceding cen- 
turies, in the interests of the toiling masses.”®®® Thus 
Leninism is the continuation of Marxism in the epoch 
of imperialism;®™ a special interpretation and applica- 
tion of Marxian principles in the period of proletarian 
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dictatorship,^''^ with the purpose o£ utilizing human cul- 
ture^''^ in the interests o£ the toilers. 

This utilization o£ human culture to promote the com- 
munist objectives is a social materialist endeavor requir- 
ing separate theoretical consideration in the light o£ 
Marxism-Leninism. Only a sound Marxian theory can be 
translated into Marxian action. Hence, £urther considera- 
tion o£ some o£ the arch principles o£ Marxism, as seen 
and extended by Lenin, and their relation to education 
is opportune and pertinent. 


Lenin’s Attack on Russian Capitalist Education 
City versus Country, and Education 

Among Marx’s doctrines o£ the contradiction under 
capitalism, Lenin paid special attention to that between 
city and country. But Lenin made further elaborations 
on this and he found that some benefits were to be de- 
rived by the working class and the peasantry £rom urban- 
ization under capitalism, especially in Russia at the end 
o£ the nineteenth century. Thus, capitalism had shown 
its “progressive side in the course of history.” 

In 1897, Lenin noted the anomalous separation of the 
urban from the rural community — “the inseparable co- 
traveler of capitalism.^’'® But where Marx and Engels saw 
only the negative side, Lenin showed also the “progres- 
sive side” of this contradiction in the society of “heavy 
industrial capitalism.” One must fully understand this 
“necessary phenomenon” of capitalism, said Lenin. He 
agreed with Sismondi®''^ that the exploitation of the rural 
by the urban community is an effect of the supremacy of 
"mercantile riches” (industry) over the “riches of the 
soil” (agriculture) . In Marx’s term, the “foundation” of 
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the city, which under capitalism is economically richer, is 
necessarily the basis on which better “superstructures,” 
educational, and the like, can be erected. Hence, said 
Lenin, “the city surpasses the country politically and in- 
tellectually.”^’® The new modes of production lead to 
centralization of great human masses in the cities which 
accumulate what Lenin called “die geschichtliche Be- 
wegungskraft der Gesellschaft.*”^’® 

Furthermore, according to Lenin, the drawing of the 
agricultural population to the large centres leads to other 
results beneficial to the village. It brings the agricultural 
and non-agricultural population together, thus diminish- 
ing their opposition. It raises the general standard of the 
rural population both economically and educationally. It 
weakens the old patriarchal family order of the country 
and allows women more independence; it is thus a lead- 
ing factor in promoting social and educational progress.^” 
After further study, the benefits accruing to both city 
arid village under capitalism became more evident to 
Lenin. In 1899, while observing the social conditions 
around St. Petersburg, Lenin noted that the young vil- 
lage boys working in the city from the age of twelve on 
became “unwillingly cosmopolitan,” and that the peasant 
women from the agricultural belt working in the city 
became independent. This “independence” and “cosmo- 
politanism” the newcomers derived from their enriched 
experience. Therefore, education in the city with its 
higher literacy, higher standard of needs, and its “com- 
paratively higher degree of intellectual development” 
was superior to the dark “gray mother-village.” As these 
immigrants to the city went back to their village, perma- 
nently or for visits, the new characteristics which they 
had acquired in the cities penetrated into the village and 
affected rural life. 


* The historical dynamo of Society. 
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This bringing together o£ urban and rural life was one, 
among other factors, paving the way to a future solution 
of the contradiction. True to Marxist teaching, Lenin 
thought the removal of this contradiction possible only 
under socialism. In 1901, he wrote: “The definite ac- 
knowledgment of the progressivism of large cities in cap- 
italist society does not prevent us from including in our 
ideal . . . the dissolution of the contradiction between 
city and country.”^’'® 

The dissolution of this contradiction did not imply 
the abandonment of the arts and sciences. On the con- 
trary, it implied that in the society of the future the 
treasure vaults of culture and learning accumulated in a 
few cities for the use of a few will become the property 
and the common cultural store of all the people. Social- 
ism will “destroy that estrangement existing between cul- 
ture and the mode of living of millions of the village- 
population, that dull existence which Marx so admirably 
termed “the idiocy of village-life.”^’® 

Lenin saw the contribution of the city to education 
under capitalism, but he thought of that educational 
contribution as casual and inadequate. Lenin as well as 
Marx believed that for city and village, a complete social- 
ized education would come only under socialism. 

Liberal Reforms versus People’s Education 

Lenin was opposed to the various educational reforms 
attempted in Russia at the end of the nineteenth century. 
These projects aiming at educational reforms, coming 
from different groups, political parties, and from those 
under the influence of Western European socialists, he 
considered inadequate, hypocritical, opportunistic, and 
calculated only to serve the interests of the prevailing 
ruling class. 
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Lenin therefore opposed the prevailing “progress” and 
“culture” and the means and modes of promoting them. 
What was called “progress” and “culture” in bourgeois 
society was, in his opinion, interwoven with the institu- 
tion of private property, an institution tending to de- 
socalize cultural achievements. In 1899, conceding that 
contemporary Russia was better than the old,^®“ Lenin in- 
sisted, nevertheless, that reforms and improvements en- 
acted by the Russian ruling classes, the bourgeois, their 
agencies and their ideologies, were primarily intended 
for their own benefit and not for that of the producers, 
the mass-toilers. One is not a Marxian, Lenin wrote, 
“when he does not understand that the social milieu for 
which he projects his progressivism is a bourgeois mileu; 
and therefore that all improvements of culture really 
noticeable even in the perfect economy, signify bourgeois 
progress, improving the conditions of a minority and im- 
poverishing the masses? What Marxian is he, who does 
not understand that the state to which he proposes the 
projects is really a class-state, conceived to support the 
bourgeois and to strangle the proletariat?”^®^ 

By introducing reforms and enacting improvements, 
the bourgeoisie is not only constantly improving and 
strengthening the bourgeois culture; it is also creating a 
bourgeois intelligentsia to serve the interests of its class. 
“How could one deny that the Russian university and 
other educational institutions produce annually such an 
intelligentsia (??) , which tvill cater only to those who 
will feed them? How could one deny that the means nec- 
essary for the support of this intelligentsia are owned in 
Russia, at present, only by the bourgeois minority?”®®® 
In Marxian terms, those in control of the modes of 
production are also in possession of the means of ideo- 
logical expression. Through educational intervention this 
iirtelligentsia are produced to support the prevailing so- 
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cial order. Lenin pointed out the direct economic control 
over the intelligentsia by capital. This, he claimed, had 
proved to be particularly true in Russia, where the new 
development of capitalism had aptly demonstrated the 
class-character of the intelligentsia.^*® 

Lenin, therefore, refused to take seriously any discus- 
sion of progress, science, justice, or education in and for 
present society. Liberal pronouncements in existing so- 
ciety were, he maintained, only noble phrases. They “are 
aimed at the deception of the broad masses of the people; 
such eloquent phraseology creates in the public thl* false 
impression that liberal reforms will gradually material- 


The Seyjo-Bureaucratic-Bourgeois Socialist Experiment 

A similar criticism Lenin directed at the Russian party 
of the Narodniki'-^^ In May, 1895, a “narodnik” named 
Yujakov outlined an educational scheme providing for 
universal compulsory secondary education in Russia.*** 
In the author’s view, the plan, if adopted, would give 
Russia an educational system superior to that of any 
other in Western Europe. 

In each administrative district (volost’) was to be 
established an educational institution (gymnaziya) ; 
altogether, there were to be 40,000 of these. Boys and 
girls were to be segregated, with 20,000 schools for each. 
Students would be from 8 to 20 years of age, with 25 as 
the upper limit. The gymnazii were to be “productive 
organizations with agricultural economies,” possessing 
extensive acreage in land and capable of supporting the 
student populations (all told, a fifth of the total popula- 
tion of Russia) . Those who could would pay for tuition, 
board, and so forth; while those unable to do so would 
work to defray expenses. Graduates of the gymnazii who 
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had received their education gratis were to be attached 
to it for a definite period as workers. Thus the gymnazii 
would become going concerns. If the number of such 
“graduate-workers” was insufficient, hired labor would 
be used to supplement it. “Corrective” gymnazii were to 
be established in specially designated places for those 
who furnished behavior problems. 

Lenin attacked Yujakov’s educational plan first in 
1895,^®'^ and then in 1897, when it appeared in its second 
edition.^®® He called this plan a “serfo-bureaucratic- 
bourgeois-socialist experiment;” A “clumsy four-decked 
term indeed,” said Lenin, but so was the plan clumsy 
and awkward.®®^ 

The planned organization of social production gave 
the “utopia” a definitely socialistic aim. But it was not 
socialistic, Lenin pointed out. The compulsory work for 
needy students and the freedom from work of those who 
could pay their way through school was a clear sign that 
the gymnaziya was a class-school. Second, leaving industry 
out of the gymnaziya and endowing it only with an agri- 
cultural economy, the old contradiction between city and 
country, division of labor and specialization, survived 
and remained as sharp as ever. Third, parallel to the 
planned social production in the gymnaziya, laissez-faire 
and mercantile production in the towns and cities were 
left intact, clearly bad socialism. These characteristics — 
compulsory work for the needy and freedom from work 
for the well-to-do; stress on agriculture which sharpened 
the separation between city and country; the division of 
labor; and the laissez-faire in mercantile production — 
showed clearly that the proposed plan was a creation of 
and for the bourgeois. 

Yujakov’s plan was Dureaucratic because everything 
was to be ordered from above. The plan did not provide 
for social participation and cooperative sharing. 
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Finally, Lenin made the economic distinction between 
“service” (ohabotka, work out) and “labor.” Under 
capitalism, he said, the worker had to sell his “labor” in 
order to earn and buy the means for living. Under serf- 
dom, the worker had to “work out” those means for liv- 
ing already received from the landowner. In a similar 
manner the “graduate workers” were not “free” to sell 
their labor. They, as the serfs, were to discharge obliga- 
tions for accommodations and means of living already 
received from the “ gymnaziya.” Under the “gymnaziya” 
plan the graduates were to render obligatory personal 
service and remained thei'e for a number of years attac hed 
to the ‘"gymnaziya.” The corrective gymnazii were* seem- 
ingly intended for those who might try to escape an edu- 
cation leading to serfdom. The “graduate workers,” he 
said, were serfs. Hence Lenin’s stigmatization of Yuja- 
kov’s educational utopia as a serfo-bureaucratic-bourgeois- 
socialist experiment.” 

This conclusion was of enormous importance not only 
for the future of education in Russia, but also tor the edu- 
cation of the world at large. A great socialist leader 
condemned an educational reform which might have 
appealed to many liberals, moderate and reformed 
socialists. By showing the inconsistency ot such a plan as 
Yujakov’s, Lenin warned that similar and other educa- 
tional plans under capitalism would not piovide a socia- 
listic education, the only one desirable. As compared 
with Yujakov’s gymnaziya system Lenin saw merits in 
education under capitalism, but the latter he also con- 
demned on its merits. He held no hope for racial im- 
provement, educational included, in existing society. In 
1907, he emphasized this as follows: “Everything, not 
only the soil; human labor, human personality, con- 
science, love, and science — all become inevitably venal, 
while capitalism is in the saddle.”-®" 
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Opportunism of Municipal Socialism 

The criticism o£ the educational plan of Yujakov — the 
“Narodnik” — was followed in the same year by an attack 
on the “municipal socialists”, and their view on educa- 
tion. “The bourgeois intelligentsia in the West, Western 
Europe, such as the English Fabians, advance municipal 
socialism in a “special” direction, i.e., they dream of 
social peace, reconciliation of classes, and thus desire to 
transfer public attention from basic problems of the 
whole economic order and the whole state organization 
to secondary problems of local autonomy. The “mu- 
nicipal socialists” of Western Europe, pointed proudly 
to the fact that their governments (England, France and 
Germany) granted substantial sums for education in the 
municipalities. Through local enterprise, they argued, 
one might gradually increase the “collective property,” 
and socialize production. 

Lenin denied this, and once again emphasized the fact 
that the bourgeois had created minor educational oppor- 
tunities for the workers in their own (bourgeois) in- 
terests.®®®. The prevailing economic order needed edu- 
cated workers, capable of adjusting themselves to complex 
industrial techniques. Further, the income for these edu- 
cational expenditures in the municipalities was derived 
from “secondary” incomes, which the central government 
found it technically inconvenient to collect. Besides, the 
money allotted by the bourgeois governments to local 
education came from “sur-profit,” a term coined by 
Lenin. These allotments were the “crumbs” from the 
excessive profits made by capitalists on the “capital- 
export.”®®® 

Lenin did not hesitate to characterize municipal so- 
cialism as “opportunistic.”®®® Socialist leaders, he insisted, 
took the money granted by the capitalists and were thus 
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bribed to effect “liquidation” of the greater aspirations 
of socialism.^^® This “liquidation” was brought about by 
raising the cultural level in large centers and by estab- 
lishing local educational institutions and purely local 
reforms. The “bribery” was legalized through the crea- 
tion of jobs for the leaders of cooperatives, trade-unions, 
and parliaments. Thus, said Lenin, the “billions in ‘sur- 
profit’ are the economic foundation on which the oppor- 
tunism in the workers’ movement is maintained.”^®® 
Lenin characterized such “socialists” as the “cultural 
lackeys of their class.” These educated and cultured 
gentlemen were on the surface eloquent about liberalism, 
democracy, socialism, and freedom Actually, as repre- 
sentatives of the ruling class they monopolized the means 
of legal opposition, the press^®® and education, and 
pleached the status quo. What did education mean to 
these gentlemen? Lenin asked. And he answered: “Edu- 
cation — gentle lacquer, ornamentation; the ‘encum- 
brance’ of the coarsest and filthiest political transactions 
in a gentlemanly manner. When such a “democrat” chats 
of education, [Lenin declared], he wants to evoke in the 
mind of the reader an illusion of rich knowledge, of a 
broad horizon, and an ennoblement of mind and 
heart.”^®® Lenin did not expect that such leaders would 
contribute to the people’s education because “these edu- 
cators are not friends of the people.”®®® 

Thus, in 1907, Lenin was opposed not only to the vari- 
ous educational reforms under Russian capitalism, but 
also to the leaders who initiated and elaborated them and 
cooperated with the existing order for their promulga- 
tion. In fact, it was upon these reformers who proposed 
and created artificial measures for alleviation and partici- 
pated in political transactions detrimental to th^ interests 
of the people that he laid the responsibility for slowing 
down the inevitable reformation. 
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Lenin hcanil} approved of those educators in the pre- 
vailing social order who were willing to go “into the 
people” and spread knowledge basic to socialist doctrines, 
and who thereby drew down upon themselves the thun- 
der of the Russian government. It is they who were the 
intellectual vanguard of the revolution. 



CuAi'rER Nine 


LENINISM; PRE-REVOLUTION PRINCIPLES 
OF EDUCATION 


Political Education to Counteract Bourgeois 
hitervention 

C APITALISM condemned the masses to a state of 
"suffocation and darkness.” “The bourgeois is 
interested in keeping the toilers in ignorance. 

In support of these claims Lenin quoted from a confi- 
dential letter by the Russian Secretary of State to the 
Attorney General.®"^ In this document, the Russian 
Secretary of State, Durnovo, requested the Attorney 
General to take special precautions lest individuals of 
“doubtful” political views be admitted as Sunday School 
teachers. “Information received during the late years in- 
dicates that persons politically unreliable [the secretary 
wrote] . . . are trying to enlist as teachers, lecturers, li- 
brarians, etc., at the Sunday Schools. . . As the work in 
these schools is performed gratis, it proves that the above 
phenomenon represents one of the means of struggle, on 
legal ground, on the part of anti-government elements, 
with the existing Russian political and social order.”®**® 
Lenin commented, if some educated people “were willing 
to share their knowledge” with the people, the state con- 
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sidered them politically unreliable. In the eyes of the 
ruling class those willing educators became “anti- 
government elements.” 

He insisted that the curriculum which they taught was 
an “innocent” one. In the Moscow Sunday Schools in 
1895, for instance, they taught: “The origin of society. 
Primitive society. The development of social organiza- 
tion. The state and its purpose. Order. Liberty. Justice. 
Forms of state organization. Absolute and constitutional 
monarchy. Labor — the basis of social welfare . . 

In Secretary Durnovo’s opinion such a curriculum would 
gradually acquaint “the students with the theories of 
Karl Marx, Engels, and the like.” According to Lenin, 
the secretary was most frightened by the study of con- 
stitutions and the forms of state organization. Indeed, 
concluded Lenin, the ministers were “deadly afraid of 
the unity of knowledge with the working-man.” “With- 
out knowledge the workers are defenseless, with knowl- 
edge they are a power!”®''® The bringing of knowledge 
to the masses would create a dangerous force against 
capitalism. Capitalism saw to it, therefore, that the 
workers should live in darkness. On this Lenin was in 
full agreement with Marx and Engels. 

Accordingly, Lenin, for many years to come, continued 
to attack the educational policy of the Russian autoc- 
racy.®"® In “The Political Policy of the Ministry for Pub- 
lic Education,”®"'^ written in 1913, he took to task the 
ministry of Education.®"® Lenin undertook to prove that 
about four-fifths of the children and adolescents in Russia 
were left without education. He traced this effect to its 
material cause. The political policy of keeping the pf^ople 
in ignorance resulted from the economic interests of the 
Russian aristocracy, the appropriators of land and indus- 
try. These same interests required that the government 
use its finances for the police and the army rather than 
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tor education. “Russia is too poor financially to pay for 
education; she is ‘rich’ enough, however, to spend on her 
police, army, and political adventures. 

Furthermore, to limit education to bourgeois classes, 
admission to Russian secondary schools was given only 
to the privileged. Pro-government sources®^® gave evi- 
dence of the fact that the various ministries vetoed the 
admission to schools of candidates from inferior social 
ranks. Thus, the Russian government collected its taxes 
for education from 88 percent of the population to edu- 
cate one and one-half percent only."'^ 

Moreover, many of those admitted to the secondary 
schools were subject to persecution for reasons which 
Lenin considered unjustified. In December, 1912, a large 
number of high-school students,®^^ accused of belonging 
to an illegal political organization, were arrested in St. 
Petersburg. The various political factions of the Duma 
passed resolutions expressing their opinions on the mat- 
ter. Lenin’s analysis (1913)®^^ of those opinions showed 
his own attitude towards political education in the 
school, as follows: 

The Octobrists^^^ — Were against politics in the school. 
Pupils should have been punished by the school au- 
thorities, not by the police. 

Lenin’s criticism: Their (the Octobrists’) ideas were 
anti-democratic. They were for punishment of the 
politically active pupils but preferred “softer” adminis- 
tration of punishment. 

The Progressives®^® — Thought of political activity at 
school as an anomalous phenomenon resulting from 
the heartless, formal policy of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Lenin’s criticism: The progressive were for “restoration 
of order.” What progress! 
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I'he Constitutional Democrats, the K. D. (Kadets) — 
Criticized and declared the minister’s explanation un- 
satisfactory, but were against any participation of the 
“young” in politics. 

Lenin’s criticism; Same, condemned political activity of 
students and therefore anti-democratic. 

I’he Labour Group, Trudoviki®^'^ — Recjuested the minis- 
ter’s resignation; condemned police measures. 

Lenin’s criticism: Emphasis should have been on the 
social order, the real source of the incident. 

Social Democrats”® — Condemned police-rule in educa- 
tion; a “free” school could be realized only in a re- 
organized state. 

Lenin’s criticism: Their formula was politically vague. 
Democracy should ask for free political discussion in 
the schools. The interrelation between the educational 
policy and the economic order should have also been 
indicated. 

In short, Lenin wished the schools (under the old re- 
gime) free of any form of governmental interference; he 
advocated the active participation of high school students 
in politics; and he felt that any semblance of democracy 
was possible only if the free discussion of political ques- 
tions was not only permitted but welcomed in the schools. 

Such free political discussion in the schools would to 
some extent counteract the intervention of the ruling 
class by which it enforced the dissemination of its ideol- 
ogy. Education, as Engels pointed out before, would 
react to a limited extent on the material basis and might 
even modify it. Such modification could not but result 
in a corresponding change in the social relations. Free 
political education, then, which would contribute to the 
real knowledge of facts; and their intelligent understand- 
ing could awaken the revolutionary and democratic ele- 
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ments dormant in the masses of the people. To this thesis 
of a democratic ctdturc potential m the people Lenin 
gave further elaboration, and he expanded it in his theory 
of the education of minorities. 


“National” Culture and “Democratic” Culture 

In each nation or national group Lenin distinguished 
two co-existent and opposing cultural forces. “In each 
national culture there are, though undeveloped, elements 
of a democratic and socialist culture; as in each nation 
there is a toiling and exploited mass, the conditions of 
their life necessarily call forth a democratic and socialistic 
ideology. In each nation, however, there is also a bour- 
geois culture — not in the form of “elements,” but as the 
ruling culture.”®^® 

This statement is purely Marxian: the ruling idea of 
each epoch is that of the ruling class of that epoch. Con- 
sequently, under capitalism the ruling culture is bour- 
geois in nature. Lenin, however, distinguished in each 
nation the “elements” of a democratic culture. This 
democratic culture was the potential expression of the 
exploited, ruled class. The democratization of the edu- 
cational process would be brought about first by political 
education in the prevailing social order as counteraction 
to bourgeois intervention, then by a change in the modes 
of production facilitated by that education. The full po- 
tential democratic “elements” with which the exploited 
masses are imbued would then come to full expression. 
Thus, “democratic culture” as a force towards the 
achievement of a fully democratized educational process, 
was distinguished by Lenin from “national culture,” a 
culture of the landowners, the clerics, and the bour- 
geoisie. 
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According to Lenin, the Marxians proclaimed as their 
guiding principle the democratic international culture 
of the workers of the world.®^® For such culture the Mar- 
xians of each nation adopted only the democratic and 
socialist elements and used them as counterweights to the 
bourgeois “national culture.” The defenders of “nation- 
al culture” cannot be counted as Marxists. “Whoever 
defends the credo of national culture, — his place is among 
the petty nationalists, and not among the Marxists. To 
take a concrete example, could a Great-Russian Marxist 
advocate the adoption of the national, Great-Russian cul- 
ture? No. Such a man is to he placed among the national- 
ists, and not among the Marxists. . . The same applies to 
the most oppressed and hunted nation, the Jewish: Jew- 
ish national culture is the slogan of the Jewish clerics and 
bourgeois, our enemies. 

To the objection of a social democratic leader that the 
majority of the Ukrainian workers were under the in- 
fluence of Russian culture, Lenin replied that “There 
are two national cultures in each national culture. . . If 
the majority of Ukrainian workers are under the influ- 
ence of the Russian culture, we are convinced that simul- 
taneously with the ideas of Russian clerical and bourgeois 
culture there are also at work the ideas of Russian de- 
mocracy and social-democracy. In their struggle against 
the first kind of “culture,” the Ukrainian Marxists should 
distinguish the second culture. . In the interests of 
the universal workers’ movement, Lenin taught, the 
Marxian leaders of each minority should distinguish and 
present to the toilers of their national group the second 
Russian culture, the democratic one. 
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The School and the Problem of Nationalities 

To give expression to their “democratic culture,” each 
nationality must be educated in its own language, Lenin 
thought, and in an atmosphere o£ full autonomy. But the 
Russian government, desiring to instill the ideology of 
the ruling class, denied that right. Thus, the problem of 
the education of nationalities became of tremendous im- 
portance to Lenin. 

Russian reactionaries were conspiring to separate or 
“nationalize” i.e. organize on racial lines the schools of 
the minorities in Russia. According to their plan, the few 
schools provided for a particular national group or mi- 
nority would be attended only and partially staffed by 
nationals coming from that particular group. No other 
schools in Russia would be open to that group. 

In 1913®^® Lenin fought against this projected “nation- 
alization” or organization of separate secondary schools 
for Jews. He directed his attack against the imposition of 
educational limitations on any minority. He believed that 
in countries where Jews enjoyed equal rights, they grad- 
ually assimilated with the rest of the nation in the midst 
of which they lived. Speaking as a statesman, he argued 
that “It is most harmful to inflame nationalism, to isolate 
within the state one nationality from the other ... to 
separate their schools. As a Marxian he maintained 
that the interests of the working class demanded the full- 
est equality of all nationalities in the state. The state 
must “unite the children of the various nationalities in 
unified schools.” Such a unity Lenin considered to be 
essential in the interests of the class struggle. Even the 
possessing classes unite in their own class interests; why, 
he asked, should not the workers do the same? “Consider 
the capitalists; they try to inflame national [racial] hate 
in the ‘common people;’ they arrange their own trans- 
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actions, however, in the most excellent manner: in the 
same corporation — Russians, Ukrainians, Poles, Jews, 
and Germans.”"^’’ 

In another work,®-® Lenin returned with even greater 
vigor to the same problem. He fought the “nationaliza- 
tion” of schools not only as a reactionary nationalistic 
measure. He also pointed out that the nationalization of 
schools was inconsistent in a state with a unified material 
or economic basis. “If the economy of a given state joins 
its various nationalities, any attempt to divide them, once 
and for all, for cultural purposes, especially in the schools, 
is absurd and reactionary.”®^'' Another reason given by 
Lenin for his opposition to the formation of separate 
schools was purely Marxian. “The division of the school 
by nationalities is not only an injurious plot, but a dis- 
honest, mean, device of the capitalists.”®®® 

To isolate each national group in its separate schools 
meant “to split, to divide, and to weaken the workers’ 
common cause, which was international in character.” 
Separate schools were a capitalist device to distract the 
workers from their class struggle to overthrow the exist- 
ing socio-economic order. 

Some Socialists, for instance, the Jewish Socialist 
“Bund” and the Ukrainiaii Socialists, like the Russian 
reactionaries, tackled the problem of the education of 
national minorities. Their solution, undoubtedly inspired 
by the educational progi'am adopted by the Austrian 
Socialist Party at Briinn in 1899, was summed up in the 
formula, “national cultural autonomy.” These socialists 
demanded that the members of each national group be 
permitted to unite in national unions which would con- 
trol and administer the educational and cultural activities 
of that group. Economic and political matters were to 
remain in the hands of the central government. 

Lenin maintained that this plan was inconsistent with 
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Marxism, which sought the unity of the workers of all 
nations in their struggle against all kinds of nationalism. 
Marxism demanded “a democratic universal school.” In 
fact, he claimed, national cultural autonomy was also 
advocated by the bourgeois political factions of Russia’s 
various national groups, and for that reason “The Rus- 
sian working class fought and will fight the reactionary, 
harmful, petty-bourgeois, nationalistic idea of “national 
cultural autonomy.”^^® 

The granting to the minorities of autonomous na- 
tianal rights in educational matters, rights hitherto 
denied them by the ruling nation, would mean the equal 
sharing or partnership of both classes, worker and capi- 
talist, in that education. This meant the continuation of 
the prevailing “national culture” of the ruling nation, or 
at best, the substitution for it of the “national culture” 
of the minority itself. This was another reason why Lenin 
vigorously opposed the socialist demand for national cul- 
tural economy. 

The Resolutions of the Central Committee of the 
Russian Socialist-Democratic Party passed in the summer 
of 1913 confirm that Lenin’s attitude was also that of the 
party “The division of the school by nationalities, 
within the same state, is doubtless harmful from the point 
of view of democracy in general, and the proletariat’s 
class-struggle in particular. 

Lenin held that the Socialist and liberal agitation for 
national schools for each “national culture” is reaction- 
ary. Yet he did not deny the importance of teaching cer- 
tain elements of each nation’s culture. In fact, he thought 
it most necessary “under conditions of actual democracy 
to secure for the child of a minority the teaching in the 
mother-tongue, history of nationality, etc,”^^® Marxism 
recognized the equality of nations and their languages 
for reasons of democracy and proletarian solidarity. 
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Marxism favored the instruction of children in their 
mother-tongue but was unconditionally opposed to the 
transfer of the school from the state to the “nationalities.” 
“From the principle, ‘to take out the school from the 
jurisdiction of the state’ and to hand it over to the na- 
tions, may follow that w'e workers will allow the ‘nations’ 
in our democratic state to spend the people’s money on a 
clerical school. 

According to Lenin, the school should not be con- 
trolled by the “nations.” The latter should be granted, 
by the democratic state, “autonomy” to teach their own 
language, national history, and other subjects useful for 
regional needs. They should be administered, however, 
from a “centre.” The general objectives were presumably 
to be pre-defined by the class which governed the state. 
And at the head of the state was to be the workers’ class, 
which was to establish a true democracy. In 1914, Lenin 
stated: “The democratic state should recognize the au- 
tonomy of the various regions. . . Such autonomy is not 
in contradiction to demoqratic centralism; on the con- 
trary, in a state of a multi-national structure one may by 
means of regional autonomy actually realize democratic 
centralism. 

The democratic state should unconditionally recognize 
the equality of, and the freedom to teach, all languages 
and reject, in any form, privilege to any one language. 
Freedom of expression must be granted; the right to op- 
pression, denied. The centre should control the auton- 
omous regions and their schools; these, in turn, should 
look for guidance to the democratic centre of the truly 
democratic state. 

Granted, that each autonomous region was to receive 
its education in the language of its locality or nationality, 
the problem arose: Was it necessary for the state to have 
one common obligatory language? Should this common 
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“state language” be subject to compulsory instruction in 
the regional schools? Lenin’s answer in 1914 was to de- 
mand “The absence of any obligatory state language; the 
guarantee of instruction in the schools, in all local lan- 
guages: the inclusion in the Constitution of a fundamen- 
tal law declaring any privilege to one of the nations or 
any violation of the rights of the national minorities 
invalid.”®*® 

The greatness of the Russian language, the “language 
of Turgenev, Tolstoi, Dobrolubov and Chernishevsky,” 
was recognized by Lenin.®*'^ In the interest of a “united 
brotherhood” of all Russia’s national groups, an “oppor- 
tunity” had to be offered to each nationality to learn the 
Russian language. Lenin was nevertheless opposed to 
compulsion or obligation. “One does not drive another 
into Paradise with a club.”®*® 

The proletariat, Lenin declared, considered with favor 
the assimilation of nations in the most peaceful manner. 
The proletariat opposed any form of cultural oppression 
of any nation by another. The workers were against any 
privilege granted to or appropriated by any national 
group. This applied also to schools and to education in 
general. 


Principles of Minorities’ Education 

In his Theses on the National Problem , Lenin 
summed up his principles on the education of minorities. 
“5. . . . The Social democracy demands the unconditional 
equality of nationalities and is opposed to any privi- 
leges in favor of one or several nationalities. 
Particularly, social democracy rejects the principles of 
“state-language.” [oflScial language] . . . 

6. . . . Any measure by means of which the major-nation 
would attempt to create for itself a national privilege, 
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to injure the rights of a nationality (in the realm of 
education, the use of this or that language . . .) should 
be rendered ineffettual . . . 

7. . . . Social-democracy is opposed to the slogan of “na- 
tional cultural autonomy”. . . because this slogan (1) 
certainly contradicts the internationalism of the pro- 
letariat’s class struggle, — (2) this slogan helps to at- 
tract the proletarians and the toiling masses to the 
sphere of influence, and to the ideas of, bourgeois 
nationalism. . 

Lenin’s criticism of the schemes of the Russian reac- 
tionaries and the Socialists for the education of the na- 
tional minorities and his own solution to that problem 
may be recapitulated as follows: 

a. Absolute and unconditional opposition to “educa- 
tional separation” of any nationality through creation 
of “separate” schools for national groups. 

b. Opposition to so-called “national cultural autonomy” 
by which the school would be transferred from the 
state to the “nations.” Opposition to this slogan for 
the following reasons: 

1. It leads to national isolationism. 

2. It weakens the workers’ common cause — the class 
struggle. 

3. It is a bourgeois device to split the would-be united 
workers into workers of multiple nations, such as 
Russians, Ukrainians, etc. 

4. It increases nationalism, as opposed to interna- 
tionalism. 

5. Danger lest increased nationalism (4) should sub- 
ject the school to clerical influence opposed by 
Marxism. 

6. Danger lest the bourgeois and nationalist elements 
of the culture of a given nationality should over- 
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come that of the proletarian and democratic “ele- 
ments.” 

7. As outcome of (6) , the danger lest the bourgeois 
culture should become the ruling ideology and so 
retard, dialectically, the process of the democratiza- 
tion and the proletarianization of “international 
culture.” 

8. “National cultural autonomy” is anomalous. The 
division of education on the principles of nation- 
alities within a given state is inconsistent with the 
economics of the state and of each nationality. 
Having a general “foundation,” the breaking off 
of any of its “superstructure” is artificial and un- 
sound. 

c. In the democratic state, education should be provided 
for all children of all nationalities within the state. 
Education should be provided in a unified school for 
all, irrespective of race, group, and religion. In the 
democratic state, the history of each nationality and 
similar topics should be taught in the mother tongue 
of that nationality if it be demanded. The democratic 
state should be unconditionally opposed to any “state- 
language” in the schools, or to the teaching of any- 
thing which would favor one or discriminate against 
another national group. 


Unity of Theory and Practice in Education 

These Marxist-Leninist principles, as well as their ex- 
tensions, could be realized only in a democratic state. But 
what Marx, Engels, and Lenin meant by the democratic 
state was one in which the material basis had been social- 
ized. How was such a change in the material basis of so- 
ciety to be brought about? Marx’s answer was, through 
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revolutionary practice. Granted that education was a 
force of ultimate influence in socializing the material 
basis, its effect was nevertheless considered to be limited. 
According to Marx and Engels revolutionary practice 
was therefore the prime mover for change. 

But Lenin came to stress the unity of theory and prac- 
tice. “Without a revolutionary theory there cannot be a 
revolutionary movement. That ideas spring from ma- 
terial practice,®'*^ he, the materialist, agreed wholeheart- 
edly. On this he was in full agreement with his great 
teachers. For a revolutionary, the stress laid by Marx and 
Engels on practice was also justified. If the idea is the 
resultant of practice, it follows that the mere criticism of 
an idea under attack will not produce the desirable 
change in socio-economic life. Revolutionary practice, 
then, is the pertinent weapon to be used in order to effect 
change in the material basis of society. Such thinking, 
however, did not deny the importance of ideas, when 
bound in a consistent, systematic theory, in leading to 
intelligent action. 

Lenin faced a constantly growing socialist movement, 
Russian and international, which was ready to plunge 
into action. He saw, therefore, the importance of a clari- 
fying theory, which should formulate principles, set up 
objectives and stimulate a planned and intelligent revolu- 
tionary practice. He realized that the lack of a theory or a 
philosophy of action would invite opportunism. Without 
dominating principles directing action, there would be 
too much opportunity for the revolution to be misled to 
excessive attention to minor objectives which might at 
the moment seem important; there would be an in- 
evitable selling-out of the greater aspirations of socialism 
for the sake of narrow localism and immediate ends. In 
1902, Lenin said “The importance of a revolutionary 
theory cannot be insisted upon too strongly at a time 
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when the fashionable preaching of opportunism is com- 
bined with absorption in the narrowest forms of practi- 
cal activity. Political education, theory, a socialist 
philosophy of action he held to be even more important 
than practice or action. A consistent theory, which could 
result only from broad education of the “vanguard” be- 
came of primary importance. Theory would be so im- 
portant, that theoretical concessions even for immediate 
action, should not be made, although he found it easier 
to set up a “common front” on action. Following Marx,"'' 
Lenin was inclined to compromise with other parties for 
practical activity, but not on theory. Following Engels,®*'’ 
Lenin emphasized, besides the political and economic 
struggles, the importance of the theoretical in the socialist 
movement. “At the moment we wish merely to state that 
the role of vanguard can he fulfilled only by a party that 
ts guided by an advanced theory.”®*® 

The theory of “spontaneity” in mass action, as inde- 
pendent of consciousness, for social change, did not escape 
Lenin’s attention. The formation of revolutionary con- 
sciousness, however, could be brought only from without. 
Education and educators could certainly induce aware- 
ness of the objective material surroundings. “The theory 
of socialism, however, grew out of the philosophical, his- 
torical and economic theories that were elaborated by the 
educated representatives of the propertied classes, the in- 
tellectuals. The founders of modern scientific socialism, 
Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the bourgeois 
intelligentsia.”®^^ 

Thus, while not denying “spontaneity” and its effects 
on social change, Lenin, nevertheless, belittled its role. 
Theory, on the other hand, was in his view highly im- 
portant. Only scientific revolutionary theory, he thought, 
would lead to constructive revolutionary practice- He in- 
sisted that scientific theory could evolve only from edu- 
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cation and irom those who wei'e educated. Socialism is a 
science and one had to be educated and scientifically 
tiained lor socialist action. Furthermoie, according to 
Lenin, although “class-interests,” at first, made only the 
woi'kers sensitive to socialism, the science ol socialism 
was founded on all materials of human knowledge. This 
knowledge could be acquired only by education. Social- 
ism, therefore, is interested in the highest development 
of science and scientific research, in short, education.®^® 
It followed that socialist education, containing the 
ideology of class-struggle, was nevertheless based on the 
great laws of science, the brain child of all men, capital- 
ists and proletarians alike. Further, socialist education, a 
unity of theory and practice, aimed to produce men of 
all -round development, capable ol abstract thinking and 
intelligent action. 



Part 4 

The Russian Revolution and Education 




Chapter Ten 


LENINISM: REVOLUTION PRINCIPLES 
IN EDUCATION 


The Growth in Education Program of the Russian 
Socialist Labor Party 

T O LENIN education was a un ified proc ess of_ 
theory and practice. It is difTicult to draw a line 
of demarcation between these two aspects of 
Leninist education, nor is it easy to decide which, theory 
or practice, logically comes first. One may assume that 
neither serves as a beginning in the philosophical circle. 
Theory and practice, both fuse together, interlock and 
continue in Lenin’s philosophy of education. 

Undoubtedly, any change, development, or growth in 
an educational objective Lenin would explain or set 
within the system of his unifying principle. The educa- 
tional objectives of the Russian Socialist Democratic 
Party as given in its programme of 1903^®® and the new 
educational programme proposed by Lenin in May, 1917, 
published by him at the instructions of the ‘party’s Cen- 
tral Committee®^ and compared below, bear witness to 
the actual dynamic changes which had taken place in 
those fourteen years. The February re volution of 1917 
had rendered many educational demands of tHe pa rty 
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obsolete. In the light o£ the new conditions created by 
that revolutionary conquest, a revision of the old edu- 
cational objectives became necessary. Not only were new 
objectives to be set to solve the social and educational 
pioblems created by the revolution; but, to justify the 
new practice brought about by those objectives, they had 
to fall within the framework of the unifying revolu- 
tionary theory. Hence, new changes became necessaiy. 
I’he following outline should explain these. 


Figure II 

The Education Prog)a7ns of 1903 arid 1917 Campared^'^^ 


1903 

The Russian Soaal-Demo- 
oatic Labor Parly insoihes 
as its immediate objective the 
overthow of the tzanst aiitoc- 
uuy and the substitution foi 
it of a demooatic republic 
the constitution of which 
should among other rights 
gumaniee: 

8. The right of the popula- 
tion to receive education 
in its own tongue, this to 
be secured by creating 
schools at the expense of 
the state and the local 
autonomous organs; the 
right of every citizen to 
use his own tongue at 
meetings; introduction of 
the use of the national 
language on equal fooL 
ing with the state lan- 
guage in all local, public 
and state institutions. 


1917 

The Constitution of the Rus- 
sian Democratic Republu 
should guarantee. 


8. The right of the popula- 
tion to receive education 
in its own tongue, this to 
be secuied by creating 
schools at the expense of 
the state and the local 
autonomous organs; the 
right of every citizen to 
use his own tongue at 
meetings; introduction of 
the use of the national 
language in all local, pub- 
lic and state institutions, 
the obligatory state lan- 
guage to be abolished. 
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1903 

13. The separation of church 
horn state, and school 
from church. 


14. Free, compulosry, gen- 
eiai and professional edm 
cation for all children of 
both sexes up to 16 yeais 
of age; the pnovtsion of 
poor children at state ex- 
pense with food^ clothing 
and school Unplements. 


1917 

13. The separation of church 
fioni state, and school 
fiom church; the com- 
plete seciihoization of the 
school 

14 Free, compulsory general 
and polytechnical (famiP 
larizmg in tlieoiy and 
practice ivith the main 
blanches of piodiiction) 
education for all children 
of both sexes up to 16 
years of age, close linking 
of instruction xuith chib 
dierVs socially p'odnctive 
labo). 

16. The supplying of all stu- 
dents ivith food, clothing 
and school implements at 
the expense of the state. 

16. Tiansfer of all maiteu 
pei taming to education 
into the hands of the 
democratic 07ga?is of local 
self-government; the cen- 
tral government not to in- 
terfere in any way with 
the arrangement of the 
school curriculum, nor 
with the selection of the 
teaching staff; the selec- 
tion of teachers to be 
made directly by the 
population itself, and the 
population to have the 
right to remove undesir- 
able teachers. 
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1903 

In ordei to safeguaid the 
working class against physical 
and moral degradation, as 
well as to insuie the develop- 
ment of their power to carry 
on the struggle for freedom, 
the pai ty demands the follow- 

5. The prohibition of em- 
ployment of children of 
pie-school age (up to 16), 
lestriction of the working 
day of minors (16-18) to 
SIX hours. 


7. Nurseries for babies and 
inlants to be established 
in all shops, factories, and 
other enterprises that em- 
ploy women; recesses to 
be granted for at least 
half hour duration at reg- 
ulat three-hour intervals, 
to ail nursing mothers. 


1917 

In order to safeguard the 
working class against physical 
and moral degradation, as 
well as to insure the develop- 
ment of their power to carry 
on the struggle for freedom, 
the party demands the follow- 
ing: 

5. The prohibition of em- 
ployment of children of 
pre-school age (up to 16), 
restriction of the work- 
ing day of minors (16-2d) 
to four hours, and prohi- 
bition of the employment 
of minors in night work, 
in industries injurious to 
health, and in mines, 

7. Nurseries for babies and 
infants and places where 
mothers can nurse their 
babies to be established 
in all shops, factories, and 
other enterprises that em- 
ploy women; recesses to 
be granted to at least 
half-hour durations at 
regular three-hour inter- 
vals, to all nursing 
mothers. Such mothers to 
be provided with assist- 
ance, and their work-day 
to be reduced to six hours. 


In accordance with Engels’ original suggestion, both 
programs provided for special nurseries and creches for 
infants of working mothers Children were to be sub- 
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mitted to the beginnings of a socialist education at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Both, the program of 1903 and that submitted by 
Lenin in 1917, demanded the separation of the church 
from the school. It seems that “separation” alone did not 
signify to Lenin the abolition of religion in education. 
He demanded the “complete secularization of the school” 
(13:1917) . 

Whereas both programs demanded free compulsory 
education (14:1903, 1917) , a point defended with slight 
modification by many parties of the right, especially the 
revisionists, Lenin substituted for the provision for “pro- 
fessional” education a demand for “polytechnic” educa- 
tion, thereby reviving and re-emphazizing in definite 
terms Marx’s “great principle” in education. T his he 
demanded to be free and compulsory for all childre n. 
i nSe and female, up to 1 6 years of age. He was emphatic 
in dem anding an education whicfi~sEould link “inst ruc - 
t ion w ith sodally productive labor” (14:1917) .""E3u^- 
t ion, conibine3T wifla'~pTO3belion, would contribute to 
t he soc ial and economic welfafe~of sod ety ' as'a whole. ~ 

Whereas thFTild programme of 1903 would extend 
financial help to poor students only (14:1903), Lenin 
insisted on extending this help to a// students (15: 1917). 
Apparently Lenin visualized, already in May, 1917, the 
socialization of Russia’s economic basis. Socialization 
would place all former classes of the old society on an 
equal economic footing. Thus, none or all would be in 
need of financial subsistence. Therefoi'e, complete free 
education would be necessary for the entire population 
of Russia. 

In accordance with his principle of decentralization or 
democratic centralism, he recommended that the rights 
of autonomy and self-government granted to local 
educational organs. Among these rights he held to be 
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freedom to arrange educational curricula, the selection 
and removal of teachers, and the like (16: 1917) . This 
was not a part of the 1903 programme. 

The programme of 1903 demanded the prohibition of 
child labor up to 16 years and the restriction of the 
working day for minors (16-18 years) to six hours (5: 
1903) . Lenin increased this demand by raising the legal 
age of minors from 18 to 20 years, and by limiting their 
working day to four hours only. In addition, he de- 
manded that in many industries injurious to health and 
in night work the employment of minors should be en- 
tirely prohibited. Such demands, if realized, were bound 
to improve the physical and intellectual state of a great 
number of young men and women. Besides, educational 
opportunities were extended to youth for whom schools 
and other educational institutions had to be established. 

Lenin based his programme of 1917 on the educational 
theory of Marx and Engels. In addition to demands dic- 
tated by Russian conditions and therefore extended by 
him, Lenin demanded a free, compulsory, completely 
secular, general and “polytechnic” school, and free 
supply to all students of food and other educational im- 
plements. 

The February revolution raised the curtain on a new 
world of Marxist hopes and plans. With the October re- 
volution, those plans were first put in practice. But in 
accordance with the new conditions, the principles on 
which they were based underwent further development 
and ramifications. The actual situation, as seen by Lenin, 
the leader and engineer of the socialist state, forced him 
to clarify some dubious places in the socialist theory. 
Experience called for more searching examination of the 
theoretical background in order to bring more unity 
between thought and action, between theory and practice. 



Chapter Eleven 


LENINISM; REVOLUTION PRINCIPLES IN 
EDUCATION (continued) 


Bourgeois Culture and Skill, needed for 
Proletarian Education 


B 


EFORE the revolution “human intellect, man's 
genius, created for one purpose only — to 
present all the blessings of technique and cul- 
ture to one class” and to deny the most essential educa- 
tion to another. Thus spoke Lenin in 1918 of pre-revolu- 
tionary times.®®* With the revolution carried out, the 
time had come for socialist construction. For this con- 
struction the new state needed specialists trained and edu- 
cated in all branches of modern techniques, the arts 
and the sciences. However, as Lenin pointed out, such 
specialists were produced before the revolution by and 
for the bourgeoisie only. In 1919, he said: “We have 
bourgeois specialists, and no others. We have no other 
bricks to build with. Socialism must be victorious and we 
socialists and communists must prove that we are capable 
of building socialism from these bricks . . . one must take 
the culture left by capitalism and from that culture build 
socialism. . . . Such is the problem in all domains, as 
contradictory a problem as capitalism itself, the ex- 
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tremely difficult but still solvable problem. . . . We have 
to build not twenty years later, but now in two months, 
in order to withstand the bourgeoisie, the bourgeois 
science and the technique of the world.”®®® A purely 
communist generation, trained and educated by the toil- 
ing classes and for them only, was to emerge later, prob- 
ably in twenty years. For the time being, therefore, so- 
cialism was to be built by specialists left over from the 
old order. The present emergency required that the 
toilers should “with their mass-weight force the bour- 
geois specialists to serve®®® the new order.” This was con- 
sidered by Lenin a difficult task but most necessary in 
order to assure the success of socialist construction. 

From the viervpoint of education, this problem has 
several phases. First, to appropriate whatever was valu- 
able in capitalist science and culture, to become hard- 
working pupils of the bourgeois specialists. Second, to 
retain, in the process of learning, those proletarian “ele- 
ments” most necessary for the preservation of a proletar- 
ian state or order. Third, from the combined process of 
appropriation of whatever was valuable and the subse- 
quent proletarianization of the product, to build those 
pertinent reserves of knowledge essential for the new 
order. Fourth, parallel with the omnipresent socialist 
industrial and technical construction, to “nurture” a new 
generation of “pure” communist specialists within twenty 
years — “the first generation of stainless and irreproach- 
able communists.” 

It seems that those on whom such a many-sided ob- 
jective was made mandatory were not prepared for such 
an educational undertaking. Lenin conceded that the 
educational qualifications of the communist “educators” 
at that particular moment were meagre, but were never- 
theless valuable. “We have, at best, the science of the agi- 
tator, the propagandist, the men experienced in the dev- 
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ilish hardship of a factory worker or hungry peasant, — a 
science which teaches us to hang on, to be persistent in 
struggle, and which has saved us up to present. All this 
is essential.”®®'^ 

To secure the actual success of the socialist construc- 
tion, Lenin in 1920 called for an educational union of 
the representatives of science, technique, and the prole- 
tariat. “No dark power could withstand the union of the 
representatives of science, the proletariat, and tech- 
nique,”®®® he said. In 1922, Lenin also appealed for a 
union with the non-communistic materialists. “For the 
success of the serious revolutionary work, it is necessary 
to understand and realize that revolutionaries are cap- 
able of playing their part only as an advance guard of the 
really creative and advanced class. . . It is our categorical 
duty to attract for mutual work, in the struggle against 
philosophic reaction and philosophic superstitions of the 
so-called ‘educated society’, all partisans of consistent and 
warring materialism.”®®® 

The revolutionary pioneers were the vanguard of the 
future communist society. The vanguard had brought 
the revolution but by themselves could not bring it to 
completion. To do this it was necessary to effect an edu- 
cational union of the proletariat with the bourgeois spe- 
cialists, the representatives of arts and sciences, and the 
non-communistic materialists. 

Not only was Lenin in favor of taking over bourgeois 
cultures, of a union with bourgeois specialists and with 
non-communist materialists in the interests of the Revo- 
lution, but, conversely, he opposed the cultural and edu- 
cational segregation of the workers from the remainder 
of society in the “transitory” period. How could a revo- 
lution, which aimed at the ultimate establishment of a 
classless society, deliberately turn from its path and make 
permanent a proletarian class? This, Lenin declared, 
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must not occur, and he therefore attacked the so-called 
“Proletarian Culture” movement.®®" In his work, “On 
Proletarian Culture” (1920), Lenin offered the follow- 
ing arguments: 

1 . In the Soviet Labor-Peasant Republic the conduct of 
the educational process, in both politics and the arts, 
should be permeated with the spirit of the class- 
struggle of the proletariat for the successful realization 
of its dictatorship aims, the overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie, elimination of classes, abolition of exploitation 
of man by man. 

2. Therefore, the proletariat, represented by its van- 
guard, the communist party, as well by the whole mass 
of the various proletarian organizations, must take the 
most active and prominent part in all branches of the 
people’s education. 

3. The experience of recent history and especially of the 
more than half-century-old struggle of the proletari- 
ans of all lands since the appearance of the Commu- 
nist Manifesto, have proven absolutely that only the 
Marxian world outlook is the right expression of the 
interests, point of view, and culture of the revolu- 
tionary proletariat. 

4. Marxism becomes historically important to the world 
as an ideology of the revolutionary proletariat, be- 
cause it did not throw overboard the most valuable 
conquests of the bourgeois epoch. On the contrary it 
Marxism, has appropriated and elaborated on all that 
which is most valuable in the more than two-thousand- 
years-old development of human thought and culture. 
Only further work on this basis and in this direction, 
in spirit (practically) by the experience of the prole- 
tarian dictatorship, as their last struggle against any 
exploitation, may be recognized as the development 
of real proletarian culture.*®^ 
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Education is a social process in the life of the race, 
and not of a particular social class only. In the first stage 
of communism, in the “transitory” period, there was still 
the task of the elimination of classes. The building of a 
separate proletarian culture was a poor modus operandi 
to combat the surviving remnants of an opposition. It 
was imperative, therefore, that the proletarian class or 
gi'oups should most actively participate in the general 
educational activity of the race as a whole. 

Marxism aims at the appropriation of culture, the 
knowledge and skills accumulated by the human race, 
and at the further development of that intellectual and 
technical heritage. Under the proletarian dictatorship, 
envisaged by Marxism, this heritage would be elaborated 
and further developed in the interests of the toilers. In 
the second stage of communism, in the classless society, 
and only then, education would be “real proletarian,” 
which is communist, i.e. classless. Thus, under the influ- 
ence of Marxism, a new culture will emerge from the 
bourgeois culture, which through a process of appropri- 
ation, elaboration, and development, will become in the 
new society, finally classless, a real expression of the com- 
munist achievement. 


Changing Educational Objectives 
with Changing Needs 

If this process of apropriation, elaboration, and appli- 
cation were to be effective, if it were to be successful in a 
dynamic revolution with all its accompanying momen- 
tous changes, it would have to be elastic and able to con- 
form to rapidly changing conditions. With changing con- 
ditions, new objectives would have to be set to achieve 
immediate ends; and these ends, once realized, would 
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create new situations which again would have to be met 
by a new expedient. It was no more than an application 
of Lenin’s principle of the unity of theory and practice. 
Theory directs practice, but the exigencies of the mo- 
ment must change theory for the sake of immediate ends. 

In 1918, after the “expropriation of the ex-propri- 
ators,” the immediate problem was to raise production 
under socialized conditions. On the one hand, Russia’s 
natural resources were limitless; on the other, the general 
backwardness, lack of education and of knowledge of the 
application of modern technical implements made the 
exploitation of the riches of the soil an extremely diffi- 
cult task. Lenin’s educational objectives were, therefore, 
directed to overcoming this handicap. Emphasis was 
placed upon modern technical education to make pos- 
sible the scientific exploitation of Russia’s limitless re- 
sources. In fact, his efforts in this direction were con- 
tinued in the years to come.®®^ 

In 1919 Lenin included in his objectives general edu- 
cational work, especially among the masses, organized 
cultural activities conducive to self-expression and ap- 
preciation of culture. He demanded the further develop- 
ment of the self-activity of workers and the toiling 
peasants in the realm of education, with full support of 
the Soviet government.®®* 

In 1920, near the end of the Civil War, the problems 
of illiteracy and political education drew his attention. 
In fact, both objectives were bound together: one could 
not educate politically an illiterate people. All available 
means, and new agencies, had to be utilized for the at- 
tainment of these objectives. The Marxian principle of 
the “combination of education with productive labor’’ 
was applied now by Lenin on the adult level. As the 
number of socialized industrial enterprises grew in size, 
they were to be organized as centres of education, in ac- 
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cordance with Lenin’s principle of the unity of theory 
with practice. 

In 1921 Lenin turned his attention to the education of 
the agriculturists. The non-cooperation of the Russian 
peasantry with the state, the shortage of food, and re- 
curring famines, Lenin ascribed to a great extent to the 
prevailing illiteracy and ignorance of the peasantry. 
Hence, he reminded the Soviet educational organs of the 
necessity of liquidating illiteracy among the peasantry 
with this definite objective: the ideological proletariani- 
zation of the poor peasant class, and the application of 
their new information from the printed word to the 
daily problems of life in a proletarian state.®®^ 

In 1923 he demanded the improvement of scientific 
education. In the work “Better Less, but Better’’ Lenin 
stated: “For the renewal of the state apparatus we must 
set as our objective: first to study; second, to study; third, 
to learn and then verify this learning in order that 
science should not remain with us a dead letter or a sty- 
lish phrase but, it should really penetrate our skin and 
blood. . .’’®®® Thus, scientific education, experimentation, 
and the application of science to the daily problems of 
socialist construction were the objectives set by Lenin in 
1923. 

An educated people would need educated leaders, who 
could be found only in the revolutionary vanguard 
which had led the revolution. But with the revolution 
carried out, a new responsibility rested on that van- 
guard — a responsibility for which it must be educated. 
Hence, the educational objectives had to be changed 
from that of making a revolution for the new society to 
that of actually constructing and building that society. 
Such a shift in objectives was to be carried out in har- 
mony with Lenin’s idea of the “unity of theory and 
practice.” 
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During the years 1918-1920, Lenin set down a series 
of objectives which were to guide the education of the 
revolutionary vanguard through the period of transition 
in preparation for the classless society. 

The revolutionary vanguard had to be educated for 
communist social labor, labor not as a duty or for pay, 
but as a spontaneous service for the community’s good. 
“All for one and one for all” should replace the rule of 
“each for himself, and one God for all.”®®'' Through edu- 
cation, the vanguard had to be freed from bourgeois pre- 
judices and conceptions of freedom, equality, democracy, 
if these conceptions operated against the liberation of 
labor from capitalist oppression.®®® The political educa- 
tion of the vanguard had to be continued, but within a 
communist frame of reference, as opposed to bourgeois 
so-called “apolitical” education. All education is 
political.®®® 

The vanguard had to be trained in new habits, new 
modes of thinking for transformation into the new lead- 
ership of the approaching socialist society.®^® They had 
to be prepared for communist educational leadership. 
The whole party and each member had to be trained to 
lead and guide to action in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of communism.®''' Lenin demanded that the van- 
guard be trained to develop mass enthusiasm for socialist 
construction and production, that they be educated to 
develop socialist competition.®''® He stressed the educa- 
tional value of competition for the development of initia- 
tive and various kinds of production. Socialist competi- 
tion should, therefore, be organized en masse, with the 
greatest number of competitors in the greatest number 
of undertaking. 

To facilitate the development of such leadership, Lenin 
proposed the establishment of special scholarships to en- 
able members of the party as well as of the poor prole- 
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tariat and peasantry to enter higher educational institu- 
tions.^’^ 

Many of the objectives set for the education of adults 
and communist leaders weie also incorporated by Lenin, 
in 1919, in the aims of the Soviet school, and education 
of youth. 

Again, he reasserted and reemphasized the need for 
polytechnic education of children based on socially use- 
ful labor.^’^ In addition, he stressed the importance of 
professional education for adolescents (and adults) linked 
with general polytechnic education.**’® 

But the most important pronouncement on the char- 
acter and far-reaching objective of the school was made 
by Lenin when he declared that “the school should be- 
come a weapon of the proletarian dictatorship, not only 
leading in communist principles, but also serving as a 
guiding ideal, administrative, and educational influence 
of the proletariat on semi-proletarian and non-proletar- 
ian classes of the toiling masses. Thus, the school should 
lead in the interest of suppression of the exploiters and 
the realization of the communist society.”'*’*' Thus, Lenin 
urged the utilization of education as a mighty ^“weapon” 
for the preparation of communist administrators and 
educators who should lead the masses in the “realization 
of the communist society.” In the transitory period Lenin 
wished the school to become an instrument of defense 
and offence: to defend the proletarian dictatorship and 
destroy its enemies; to protect the proletarian class 
dominating state and to combat the bourgeois dominat- 
ing state — all in order to affect statelessness in the final 
stage. 
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Education as the Weapon 

The preceding declaration on the purpose of the 
school as the weapon of the proletarian dictatorship be- 
came the Leitmotif in the communist theory of educa- 
tion. The Communist paxTy included this declaration in 
its program of 1919 and with it nearly all of Lenin’s edu- 
cational objectives.^'^'^ 


Figure III 

Lenm's Educational Platform Compared with that of the Party 


Lenin's Drafts 1919 (L 1919) 

1. Further development of 
workers and toiling peas- 
ants in the realm of edu- 
cation, with full help of 
the soviet government. 


2. Final control not only of a 
part or the most of the 
teachers, as at present, but 
of ail teachers in the sense 
of uprooting the irrepai'- 
able bourgeois counter-rev- 
olutionary elements and 
the ensuring of conscien- 
tious realization of com- 
munist principles; (poli- 
tics) . 


Program of the Party,, 
1919 (P1919) 

12 (7) General state assistance 
to self-education and the 
intellectual development of 
workers and peasants* (cre- 
ation of a system of insti- 
tutions for education out- 
side of the schools, such 
as libraries, schools for 
adults, peoples' palaces and 
universities, courses of lec- 
tures, cinemas, studies, 
etc.). 
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Lenin’s Dmft, 1919 (L 1919) 

7 (or add 2.?) To establish 
a close contact between 
teachers with the propa- 
ganda apparatus of the 
Russian Communist Party. 

3. Realization of free, com- 
pulsory general and poly- 
technic (familiarizing in 
theory and practice with 
all main branches of pro- 
duction) education for all 
children of both sexes up 
to 16 years of age. 

4. Realization of a full com- 
bination of instruction 
with children’s socially 
productive labor. 


5. Provision, at the state’s ex- 
pense, of all pupils with 
food, clothing, and school 
supplies. 

6. To enlist the toiling popu- 
lation for active participa- 
tion in the sphere of the 
people’s education (devel- 
opment of councils of peo- 


Program of the Party, 
1919 (P1919) 


12 (1) The introduction of 
free and compulsory gen- 
eral and technical educa- 
tion (instruction in the 
theory and practice of the 
principal branches of pro- 
duction) for all children of 
both sexes up to the age 
of 17. 

12 (3) Full realization of the 
principle of a uniform in- 
dustrial labor school with 
instruction in the native 
language, with co-educa- 
tion for children of both 
sexes, free from religious 
influence; a school where 
teaching is closely con- 
nected with socially useful 
labor and which prepares 
members of a communist 
society, 

12 (4) The supply of all pu- 
pils with food, clothes, 
boots and school appli- 
ances at the cost of the 
state. 

12 (6) Bringing of the toiling 
masses to take an active 
part in educational work 
(the development of coun- 
cils of public education. 
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Lenin's Draft, 1919 (L1919) 

pie’s education, mobiliza- 
tion of educated people, 
etc. 

[add.] 1. Polytechnic educa- 
tion for adolescents and 
adults; the development of 
professional education in 
connection with polytech- 
nical knowledge. 

[add.] 2. Self-activity of chil- 
dren in the school. 

[add.] 3. Creches, and the 
like. 


Program of the Party, 
1919 (P1919) 

mobilization of educated 
people, etc.). 

12 (8) Spreading on a large 
scale of professional edu- 
cation for persons from the 
age of 17, in connection 
wdth polytechnical knowl- 
edge. 


12 (2) The establishment of a 
system of pre-school in- 
struction: nurseries, kin- 
dergarten, homes, etc., to 
improve the social devel- 
opment of women and as- 
sist in their emancipation. 


Lenin’s suggestion on pre-school education ([add.] 3 L 
1919) was broadened by the Party to a clear-cut demand 
for the establishment of a system of pre-school institu- 
tions where working mothers could leave their babies 
and infants under the supervision of trained nurses and 
teachers. The emancipation of women was considered 
greatly facilitated by this measure. 

In relation to adult education (1 L 1919) the party 
formulated the various means by which a broad adult 
education could be undertaken (12 (7) P 1919) . Al- 
though some social legislation which would facilitate 
the education of adolescents was proposed in the pro- 
grams of 1903 and 1917 (5: 1903, 1917) the program of 
1919 went further and indicated a number of direct 
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measures for the education of adults. In addition, the 
program of 1919 provided for professional education. 
Lenin’s formulation of professional education for adoles- 
cents and adults ([add.] 1 L 1919), was defined by the 
party as “professional education for persons from the age 
of 17’’ (12 (8) P 1919) . This demand went far beyond 
the programs of 1903 and 1917. The program of 1903 
demanded “professional education for all children of 
both sexes to 16 years of age’’ (14: 1903) ; Lenin’s draft 
of 1917 changed this to polytechnic education (14: 1917) 
Both (1903 and 1917) programs were defective. The first 
would change the schools into trade schools and would 
require early specialization. Lenin saw this defect and in 
his 1917 program, he substituted polytechnic for pro- 
fessional education up to 1 6 years of age, but he omitted 
the demand for professional education for persons above 
16. This was ratified in the program of 1919. 

The party subscribed to Lenin’s demands for poly- 
technic education (3, 4 L 1919) and elaborated on them 
in full (12 (1) , 12 (3) , P 1919) . It raised the age level 
of polytechnic education to 17, after which it would be 
followed by professional education (add. 1 L 1919 and 
12 (8) P 1919) . The program of 1919 reiterated (12 (3) 
P 1919) some principles of the previous programs, such 
as secularization of the school (13: 1903, 1917) , and the 
right to use the native tongue (8: 1903, 1917) . 

In accordance with the declaration on communist pur- 
pose that the school should educate and prepare “mem- 
bers of a communist society,” it was recommended that 
measures be taken against those educators who did not 
fall in line with that policy. Following Lenin, the party 
(2, 7 L 1919) took not only a firm stand against non- 
communist teachers, but demanded the training of new 
teachers “imbued with the ideas of communism” (12 (5) 
P 1919) . Although Lenin tried to enlist the cooperation 
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of specialists left from the old regime,®''® his attempts 
were not always successful. The preparation of new teach- 
ers devoted to the new order became a matter of primary 
importance. 

The party incorporated in full (12 (4) P 1919) 
Lenin’s demands (4 L 1919) for the provision of food 
and school implements for all pupils, a demand included 
in his draft of 1917 (15: 1917), but lacking (provision 
of food and school implements for poor children only) 
in the 1903 programme (14: 1903) . Like Lenin, the 
party subscribed to the importance of the participation 
of the population in educational affairs and urged the 
establishment of local councils on education (6 L 1919 
and 12 (6) P 1919) . There was, however, one educa- 
tional principle on which the party program remained 
completely silent, namely “self-activity of children in the 
school” (add. 3 L 1919) . 

In addition, the party demanded “the full realization 
of the principle of a uniform labor school” which began 
to take shape in 1918.®''® This Uniform Labor School was 
to be subdivided into several divisions®®® according to 
ages given by Marx in his instruction to the delegates to 
the Geneva Congress in 1866.®®’^ 


'‘General” and “Polytechnic” Education 
Marx’s “Great Principle” Leninized 

The establishment of polytechnic education presented 
many difficulties, a fact which became apparent to Lenin 
in 1920.®®® On the one hand, after four years of partici- 
pation in World War I and the subsequent civil strife 
the country was pauperized. On the other hand, the 
country had embarked on an ambitious socialized indus- 
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trial construction. On the one hand, the educational 
plans called for a combination of a general and poly- 
technic education requiring an enormous expenditure 
and a long period of training and schooling. On the other 
hand, the immediate economic reconstruction, to be suc- 
cessful, required at once a corps of skilled masters in the 
various trades and crafts. It seemed, therefore, that a 
substitution of one of the constituent educational ele- 
ments, monotechnic or professional-polytechnic for gen- 
eral polytechnic, or vice versa would be unavoidable.®*® 
Faced with these difficulties, Lenin projected a solution 
consistent with Marxian®*^ and Communist party prin- 
ciples.®*® Reasserting these principles and the determina- 
tion to realize them in the future, Lenin found it neces- 
sary to make concessions for the present, in the interests 
of the Soviet republic. “The extremely difficult economic 
condition of the republic demand at this moment the 
unconditional and immediate amalgamation of the 
school’s second division (ages 12 to 17) with the profes- 
sional and technical schools: the transformation of the 
second division into professional and technical schools. 
Simultaneously, care should be taken that this transfonn- 
ation should not result in the creation of a trade school. 
One must establish the following exact rules: 

1. To avoid early specialization. On this instructions 
should be elaborated. 

2. To widen in ail professional and technical schools the 
subjects of general education. . . 

3. To take measures for the immediate transition to poly- 
technic education, or to be more exact, for the im- 
mediate realization of those steps to polytechnic edu- 
cation which are now possible.”®** 


How strong were the immediate needs of the state in 
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skilled labor, one could judge from the concluding words 
of Lenin in the same work: “This is all-important, We 
need carpenters, locksmiths at once. Unconditionally, all 
must become carpenters, locksmiths, and the like, but 
with a definite addition of an educational (general) and 
polytechnic minimum.”®®’ 

To clarify his position on “polytechnic education,” 
Lenin, in the directions given to communist-workers in 
the Commissariat of Education in 1921, stated the fol- 
lowing; “The Party should consider the lowering of the 
age-norm for general and polytechnic education from 17 
to 15 exclusively as a temporary practical necessity, called 
forth by the poverty and desolation of the country which 
resulted under the pressure of wars imposed upon us by 
the Allies.”®®® 

Thus, the “temporary practical necessity” called for: 

a. the amalgamation of the higher grades (ages 13 or 14 
and up) of the second division of the unified labor 
school with the professional and technical schools®®® 
and 

b, the lowering of the age (from 17 to 15) at which gen- 
eral-polytechnic should pass into monotechnic or, to 
use Lenin’s term, professional-polytechnic education. 

In four years, then, great changes took place in the set- 
ting of the age norms for polytechnic education. Lenin’s 
program of 1917 set the age for polytechnic education up 
to 16 years. Two years later, in 1919, Lenin for the first 
time demanded free professional education connected 
with polytechnic for adolescents and adults. In the same 
year, the party elaborated on this, providing polytechnic 
education up to 17 and professional beyond that age. In 
1921, Lenin clarified his distinction between general- 
polytechnic and professional-polytechnic education. The 
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economic conditions of the country forced him, “as a 
temporary measure,” to lower to 15 years of age the limit 
at which general -poly technic education should pass into 
professional-polytechnic. 

The “practical necessity” called for an immediate 
formulation of the general goal and objectives"''^” of this 
second division of the unified labor school. Hence Lenin 
wrote; “The objectives of the schools of the second divi- 
sion [the general-polytechnic and the professional-poly- 
technic] are: to prepare one who knows his business com- 
pletely and is fully capable of becoming a master, a cab- 
inet maker, carpenter, locksmith, or the like; practically 
ready for mastership with the distinction, however, that 
this artisan receives a broad general education, a mini- 
mum foundation in certain sciences, he should be a com- 
munist, he should orient himself poly technically and 
have the bases of a polytechnical education, i.e.: a basic 
undei’standing of electricity; the application of elec- 
tricity to mechanical industry; to chemical industry, the 
electrification of the R.S.F.S.R.; one to three visits to an 
electrical station, factory, or sovkohz; basic knowledge of 
agronomy and of similar matters. 

These were Lenin’s final views on “polytechnical edu- 
cation,” written as comments on Krupskaya’s theses on 
the same topic. In 1921, he expressed himself against fur- 
ther general “discussion.” He appealed for a “revaluation 
of the practical experiment for the purpose of systematic 
utilization of its results. 


Evaluation and Re-evaluation Essential 

The modifications initiated by Lenin in “polytechnic 
education” were followed by other concessions. Economic 
conditions of the country necessitated further cuts in the 
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ambitious educational programme. In 1923 Kurpskaya 
conceded that the Narcompros, Commissariat for the 
People’s Education, for financial reasons, should not un- 
dertake to realize the slogans of 1919: the education of 
all the children of the republic “from 3 to 17 years.’’ 
“The Narcompros thought that the state should supply 
them [children from 3 to 17 years of age] food; clothing; 
to nurture them in children’s communal houses and the 
like. Life has proven that at this moment this is an her- 
culean task for the state. What the state may, should and 
is obliged to do, — is to establish the necessary net of chil- 
dien’s homes for the homeless children. 

Lack of funds, she continued, had not only brought 
poor provision of pre-school education, it had resulted 
also in the lack of the most essential equipment for the 
kindergartens. “One must not dream at present of well- 
equipped mass-kindergartens; one must be concerned 
with realizing kindergartens of the most elementary 
type.’’*®* 

She admitted that the school had not succeeded as yet 
in “linking up with life, particularly in strengthening its 
ties with the pioneer and komsomol movements.’’*®* 

As Krupskaya was Lenin’s wife and his closest collabo- 
rator, one may assume that these facts were known to 
Lenin. In fact, Krupskaya’s evaluations may have been 
to Lenin a “revaluation of the practical experiment for 
the purpose of systematic utilization of its results.’’ 



Part 5 


Post-Leninism 




Chapter Twelve 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION AFTER LENIN 


The Organized and Unorganized Aspects of the 
Educational Process 


a lTH the death of Lenin, in 1924, the most im- 
portant chapter in the recent development of 
Maixian educational theory was brought to a 
close. This does not mean that since his death work of a 
philosophical importance has not appeared from the pen 
of Soviet educationists. It does mean, one must state, that 
Marx and Engels, the founders of the school and Lenin 
who elaborated and extended upon it to comply with 
conditions of Russian reality, were the great theorists 
who provided the basis for the recent Marxian educa- 
tion. 

The fact that the educational theory of the post-Lenin 
period has been of recent origin and that it is still in the 
process of unfolding, make it extremely difficult to an- 
alyze the post-Leninist movement and the divergent 
trends of educational thought represented in it. It is diffi- 
cult, too, to secure material on the subject — ^for relatively 
little is available here. Moreover, under conditions of 
Soviet political life, it may be that not all shades of edu- 
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cational thinking, even those claiming a Marxian basis, 
may come to expression. In such a situation, an attempt 
oi a complete analysis would meet so many obstacles as to 
make such ah undertaking extremely hazardous. 

After Lenin’s death in 1924, his legacy was taken over 
by his followers and many young Soviet educators. A 
great majority of them attempted to follow in the foot- 
steps of the great teacher. But here again the dynamic 
changes in the new Russian life were accompanied by 
great educational successes and lamentable shortcomings. 

The successful achievements, on the one hand, con- 
vinced some Leninists that a full realization of Marxian- 
Leninist ideas was practically feasible. These Leninists, 
therefore, interpreted the matter too literally and were 
eager to put Lenin’s teachings to the test irrespective of 
difficulties and obstacles. On the other hand, many were 
realistic enough to see the actuality and to see Lenin’s 
legacy in terms of prevailing Soviet conditions. In fact, 
the latter were ready to accuse the former of non-realism, 
in neglecting the real needs of the revolution; they saw 
in the writings of the former potential dangers for a 
counter-revolu tion . 

There were manifold problems in the educational the- 
ory stemming from Leninism. Only a few are given here 
selected as important in general and as having a direct 
bearing on the preceding material. 

Unquestionably, the economic changes and the social 
upheaval in Russia have had beneficial effects on the cul- 
tural status of the population. In fact, it seems as if the 
revolution had awakened and brought to life a new peo- 
ple with a genuine desire for more, better, and higher 
education. In a country where inertia, hopelessness, and 
resignation were in the saddle, such a conspicuous meta- 
morphosis has naturally been an object of special study 
by feviet educators. 
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As the revolution grew older, with many educational 
plans on the road to realization, some Soviet educators 
were ready to ascribe these achievements, in large mea- 
sure, to the broad enthusiasm and latent potentialities 
of the masses which found their expression in “Soviet 
democracy.” This conclusion, simple as it seems, raised 
the question of the primacy of the school in the educa- 
tional process. 

In the Soviet educational circles, the problem arose as 
to which aspect of the educational process — organized 
education, as given in the various institutions, or unor- 
ganized education, which takes place outside of educa- 
tional institutions — was of more importance for socialist 
construction. 


The Withering Away of the School 

V. N. Shul’gin, director of the Marx-Engels Institute 
for Pedagogy, which was dissolved in 1931, considered 
organized education as a complement to “spontaneous” 
education. “The masses learn from their own experi- 
ence,” Shul’gin quoted from Lenin to support his con- 
tention. According to Shul’gin, the school was only an 
organized institution for the fostering of that more im- 
portant educational process which takes place in life 
spontaneously. Furthermore, Shul’gin and his follow- 
ers considered the school as a provisional institution des- 
tined, in socialist society, to wither away, like the state,®®'^ 
Shul’gin taught that the Socialist environment, at a cer- 
tain stage of the “transitory period,” would take the place 
of the school.®®® “In my opinion, there will be no schools 
in the future communist society. Children will go at 
once to social work; there will be no teachers, but a di- 
rector who will be a cultured man and capable of ap- 
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preaching the children. To be more exact, all will be 
pedagogs. From social work* the child will go to indus- 
tiial enterprises, and from there to the library where he 
will find the answers to the problems which are of interest 
to him. We come nearer and nearer to this.”®^® 

The Intel play between Organized and 
Unorganized Education 

It must be noted that this view met with the opposi- 
ftion of the leading Soviet pedagogs. Shul’gin’s theory of 
the “withering axvay of the school” was termed by most 
Soviet theorists anarchical and non-Marxian.^®“ Organ- 
ized education was considered by Lenin the most essen- 
tial weapon for the building of a communist society. On 
the other hand, these Soviet theorists considered unor- 
ganized education to be in conflict with organized educa- 
tion in a given society, capitalist or transitory. S. M. 
Freedman, a Soviet educator, considered some aspects of 
unorganized education as counter-active to the “con- 
scious measures” undertaken by the Soviet state which 
are aimed at the withering away of the state. The follow- 
ing figure,** adapted from Freedman, will clarify this; 

The omnipresence of unorganized education was ac- 
knowledgeihy Soviet educators. Its importance in the 
transitory period, on the one hand, was felt to be that of 
unorganized superstructure on the socialized material 
foundation.' This was admittedly positive, but it lacked 
the organized mass-effort of a good means towards the 
socialist end. On the other hand, some of the unorganized 
education was distinctly detrimental to the socialist 
course. It was the aim of organized education to direct 
and include within itself the positive “spontaneous” edu- 

♦ Voluntary avic and social participation of youngsters m community life. 
♦♦See Figure IV on page 157. 
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Figure IV 

The Interplay between Organized and Unorganized Education^^^ 


Capitalist Society 
Action: 

1. Unorganized “spontane- 
ous” education in a bour- 
geois or petty bourgeois en- 
vironment, based on capital- 
ist production and social re- 
lations. 

2. Organized education by 
the state parties and profes- 
sional unions, under the in- 
fluence of the bourgeois par- 
ties, the army, and the like. 

3. Organized educationol 
process directed by the 
church. 

Counter Action: 

1. Unorganized education 
is the proletarian environ- 
ment (exploitation, class- 
struggle, wars, and the like). 


2. Organized education by 
the socialist elements. 


The Transitory Period 
x\ction: 

1. Unorganized education 
in proletarian environment^^ 
based on socialist construc(- 
lion and soviet social rela- 
tions. 


2. Organized education by 
the state, unions, party, army 
and the like. 


3. Expression of soviet so- 
cietal living. 


Counter Action: 

1 Unorganized education 
forthcoming from petty-bour- 
geois environment, illegal 
counter-revolutionary parties 
and capitalist elements. 

2. Organized education by 
the “remnants,” elements of 
the pre-soviet society and the 
like. 
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cational elements in order to withstand the onslaught of 
the counter-active elements. All education was to be or- 
ganized and consciously directed towards the building of 
socialism. In order to direct the educational process, one 
had to know the general laws of its movement. 


The Nature of the Educational Process, 
and Us Dialectics 

According to Freedman, contemporary scientific dis- 
ciplines submit on the one hand to a general method- 
ology of the sciences, “and on the other to a methodology 
characteristic of the particular disciplines.*®^ Thus, the 
general methodology is dialectical materialism; the nat- 
ural sciences, however, submit to the dialectics of nature, 
one aspect of the general methodology. The social sci- 
ences submit to another aspect of the general method- 
ology — to historical materialism.*®* 

To classify education as one member of a particular 
group of sciences presents some difficulties, Freedman 
pointed out. The educational process is co-ordinate with, 
and therefore requires a scientific knowledge of, both bi- 
ological and social factors. The biological factors, in a 
sense, may delimit the frontier of educational “interven- 
tion”; they may determine to what extent and how a 
given behavior is a result of the natural developmental 
process, and to what extent this behavior is a result of 
social interaction. Thus, Freedman concluded, education 
is a socio-biologic discipline, and as such it submits to the 
general methodology of dialectical materialism. 

Dialectically, the state is interested in the educational 
process. The state is an instrument of a given class, and 
as such it regulates the educational process and defines 
its objectives. These objectives find their expression in 
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the ideological “superstructure” on the corresponding 
material basis of that particular state and in that histori- 
cal epoch. 

The question arises. Can education, an ideal expres- 
sion of the material basis, be effective without “inter- 
vention>” The preceding discussion of the two aspects of 
the educational process, the organized and the unorgan- 
ized, supplies the answer: to leave education to the “nat- 
ural course of events” would be fatalistic. The state as a 
“purposive organization,” according to Freedman and 
the renowned educator Kalashnikov, is conscious of the 
necessity of organizing and leading education for maxi- 
mum effectiveness. To be effective, the educational ob- 
jectives of the state are, therefore, formulated in com- 
pliance with the existing social organization.^®^ These ob- 
jectives, as Lenin pointed out, are incapable of being ful- 
filled when they contradict social reality. To avoid a con- 
flict between the two aspects of the educational process, 
the organized and the “spontaneous,” Kalashnikov de- 
clared, the successful formulation of the educational ob- 
jectives must consider everything in the light of real con- 
ditions and real educational outcomes. 

The changes in education in four forms of society, pre- 
class, class, transitory, and classless were represented by 
Kalashnikov in the following table (page 160) . 


The Retrospect and Prospect of Education in the 
Trcmsitory Society 

According to Kalashnikov, in the “pre-class-epoch,” 
education was responding to social demands; to the social 
and productive structure of that epoch.^®® With the intro- 
duction of private property, in Epoch I (see Figure VI., 
p. 162), education began to reflect the class differentiation 
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Oassless Same for all within Unorganized education neg- United process on the Precisely scientific; 

Society the social process. ligible Organized education basis of organized, educational changes 

^ the mam foice. socially useful labor coi responding to 

changes in social 
needs 
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of that society. Education received a class-character in the 
interests of Class “A.” While in the pi'e-class epoch educa- 
tion represented a unity of ideology and labor, in the new 
class-society education was split into two parts: a mini- 
mum trade education for the exploited masses and a 
highly specialized professional education for the mem- 
bers of the ruling class. Not only was it a class education, 
Kalashnikov pointed out, but its particular form and con- 
tent changed depending upon what particular social class 
was the ruling one at the time — chivalric, monastic, 
petty-bourgeois, and the like. In capitalist society, the 
class differentiation in education had developed to the 
gi'eatest extent.^"'^ Therefore, the contradictions inherent 
in the capitalist foundation became strikingly manifest 
in its educational superstructure (Epoch II) . These con- 
tradictions could be reconciled only through revolution. 

After the revolution (Epoch III) and the revolution- 
aiy change in the foundation, class “B” established a 
new social relationship which manifested itself in the 
educational process. What are the prospects of education 
in this transitory society [Epoch IV]? Kalashnikov asked. 
He answered: “In the transitory society, the class-char- 
acter of education in relation to the form, methods, ob- 
ject and subject of education will gradually wither away. 
The expression: “The state withers away” is chosen per- 
tinently because it signifies both aspects of the withering 
process, the gradual and the spontaneous.”^*^® 

Here it is clearly indicated that it is not the school but 
the class character of education, in all its aspects, which 
will disappear. Political intervention in education will 
disappear at some stage of the transitory society, on the 
threshold of the new classless society. Further, in the 
fully unfolded communist society (Epoch V) , education 
will be “precise, scientific, and consequently really 
free,”**® Under commuinsm a "hariflony will be estab- 
lished between the interests of the individual and of so- 
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ciety; also an harmonious union between the education 
for the future and the social labor education for the 
present.” 

Yet, despite warnings and pleas for moderation and 
practical approach to Soviet reality some spirits ran high. 
Critical situations began to arise in other areas of Soviet 
education, which required immediate attention from 
Soviet educators. One of the cores of Soviet education — 
polytechnism — also became a danger spot. The attempts 
to “distort” polytechnism will be described in the fol- 
lowing chapter, wherein other critical areas as well will 
be given consideration. 




Chapter Thirteen 


SOME ASPECTS OF EDUCATION AFTER LENIN 

(Continued) 


“Deviations’ in Polytechnic Education 

T he most important principle of Marxian educa- 
tion, the combination of education with socially 
useful labor or “polytechnism,” has become the 
subject of divergent interpretations, for some time. 

In retrospect, in 1918-19, when the school was short 
of technical employees “all works were fulfilled in com- 
munion by the children and the pedagogs.”^^^ Although 
this state of affairs was called forth by the extreme pov- 
erty and the lack of a proper administrative apparatus, 
the Soviet educators “attempted to make of this neces- 
sity, the manual and janitorial labor by the staff and 
pupils, a virtue; and endeavored (unsuccessfully) to build 
the whole system of education and erziehung on the prin- 
ciples of self-service.”^^® The tenet of labor-education 
combination was interpreted by some Soviet pedagogs to 
mean that a “children’s collective should fulfil all works 
connected with its life.”^“ It took a genius like Lenin, 
whose mind was fertile and prolific in nearly all fields 
164 
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of the socialist construction, to revive and keep abreast 
polytechnism, doctrinally, with Marxism. 

Nadezhda Konstantinovna Krupskaya, Lenin’s widow, 
was a- zealous devotee of Marxian education in the Soviet 
Union. Repeatedly, she argued that Soviet education was 
historically an inescapable result of Marxian theorizing 
in general, and especially in education. “The communist 
programme in the realm of the people’s education is a 
development of the ideas of the First International, of 
the ideas of Marx, and was already included in its rudi- 
mentary form in the programme of the Russian Socialist 
Democratic Labor Party. Consequently, this program 
does not appear as something accidental, but represents 
ideas which were heretofore defended on an international 
scale, i.e., the Gotha programme. . . This was an ap- 
peal to uphold orthodox Marxism in education, as re- 
formulated by the Russian Communist Party in Article 
12 of its 1919 programme. 

As an educational leader, she saw in 1928 the mani- 
fold shortcomings in Soviet educational practice. “This 
problem [of Marxian education] put forward in 1919, 
continues to remain in its full force, for we have neither 
universal education, nor free education . . . and about 
polytechnic education one may speak only condition- 
ally.’’“® Outspoken in her admission of many failures in 
the peoples education, such as the liquidation of illite- 
racy, construction of schools, teacher training, and the 
like,^^'^ she appealed, first, for a better understanding of 
these problems and especially of polytechnism. 

It was Krupskaya’s belief that an intelligent under- 
standing of a problem will necessarily bring its right so- 
lution. There was among teachers in 1928 a better under- 
standing of polytechnism than in 1918-19. During the 
latter years, in each settlement, the teacher interpreted 
polytechnic labor in his own way. One teacher thought 
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that one should carry water; another taught that any 
labor will satisfy the polytechnic demand, and that it 
“should educate assiduity.”^^® This lamentable state of 
polytechnism has changed for the better. For the theo- 
retical explanation of the multiple forms of labor, edu- 
cated workers in the pertinent branches of the national 
economy were invited by the schools to serve as lec- 
turers.^^® The principle of socially useful labor was real- 
ized through the participation of children in communal 
sanitation, in pre-election campaigns, library work, and 
the li-ke.^®® There was, however one aspect of polythenism 
which was lacking in the schools: “the instruction in 
practical labor experience. Poverty did not permit us to 
build workshops, there [was] a lack of premises, a want 
of equipment.”^®^ 

Thus in 1928, Krupskaya accepted and should have 
been satisfied with the following aspect of polytechnism, 
if adopted by the Soviet School: 

a. Theoretical acquaintance with various forms of labor, 
preferably explained by educated workers in the var- 
ious fields of national economy. 

b. Conscious participation of pupils in communal affairs 
which should lead to social betterment. 

3. Training of pupils “in practical labor experience” in 
especially designed worshops presumably attached to 
the schools. 

This was given further elaboration by the renowned 
Russian pedagog S. Shatzki, at the Conference of The 
International of Workers in Education in Leipzig, Ger- 
many, April 12, 1928. “We speak of the labor school not 
only as a school for intellectual labor, a school which ap- 
plies physical labor as a method of teaching and estab- 
lishes on its premises workshops for diverse manual labor; 
but as a labor school which should learn the labor activ- 
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ity of men in the Soviet land and abroad; that should ap- 
preciate and introduce the children, according to their 
potvers and as far as they can gauge such problems, to 
the participation in the Socialist labor activity of the toil- 
ing population. Shatzki thus subscribed to Krups- 
kaya’s interpretation of polytechnic education. Although 
Krupskaya did not formally include in her thesis the 
study by Soviet children of labor in foreign lands, one 
may be certain that she would certainly concur witli 
Shatzki on that point. From the study of tlic theses of 
botji educators one concludes that their views on poly- 
technism were perfectly similar. 

Hence, the distinguished Soviet educator Kalashnikov 
dehned polytechnic education as the “Organized educa- 
tion of children and adolescents, in the transitory period, 
in the interests of the workers’ class; in the sense of com- 
bining heavy industry, including socially useful labor, 
with the educational plan of the school. Polytechnic 
education, he continued, will change typically in the var- 
ious stages of the transitory period.^*"' The problem arose 
as to when polytechnic education should become univer- 
sal. Shul’gin favored immediate universal provision for 
polytechnic education'^®. He saw in the growing indus- 
trial development of Russia, even in the agricultural dis- 
tricts, a ready foundation for developing the polytechnic 
school universally, immediately. ‘“®. Objections were 
raised by Soviet educationists'*^’’ who indicated the fol- 
lowing obstacles: 

a. Prevailing contradictions at this stage of the transitory 
period. 

1. Contradictions still existing between city and 
country. 

2. Differences in the organization and technical meth- 
ods and skills used in production in the various 
regions of the U.S.S.R.'*^® 
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b. “Rentability,” i.e. educational and financial returns, 
and the economic estimate of polytechnic, socially use- 
ful, education. 

On this second point (b.) , Kalashnikov stated; “The ap- 
proach of education from a socio-philosophical category 
without consideration of the enormous dependence of its 
various forms on economics is still a basic weakness of 
Soviet pedagogy. According to Kalashnikov, the Sov- 
iet pedagogy of the transitory period should study con- 
ditions as they really are and purposively plan and carry 
out education accordingly, with a view to the changing 
stages of the transitory society. “If the Marxian theory of 
the social process points to a general prognosis in this 
direction, the conscious understanding of education as a 
purposive changing of man towards raising of his social 
(jualities as a universal productive force, compels us to 
subject all factors of education to a careful study.”^®'* In 
other words, the material basis, the social structure, the 
technical development, “rentability,” and the needs of 
society, all condition education. These factors must be 
scrutinized in the light of the general Marxian prognosis 
and the specific state of affah's at the particular stage of 
the transitory society. Above all, the economic “founda- 
tion” must be included in any prospective approach to 
the transitory" education. 

It was obvious, then, that polytechnism was the weakest 
part in the Marxist-Soviet education. As such it was easily 
detected and became subject to attack by various Soviet 
educators. It was to be expected that perplexities should 
arise from several angles. As shown previously, there is 
the difficulty of extracting a clear statement from Marx’s 
works on the correct meaning of polytechnism, a clear 
cut statement that could withstand an attack from 
enemies and friends alike, and remain intact. Second, it 
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is a far cry from the economic foundation on which the 
“polytechnic superstructure” had to rest in Marx’s times, 
or the economic foundation of the future “transitory” 
society which Marx could envisage, to t!ie actual dynam- 
ically changing economic foundation of the Soviet tran- 
sitory society. Therefrom, the difficulty to adjust a bal- 
anced polytechnic superstructure on a constantly (hang- 
ing material foundation. Third, ihcic was the pa.ssionaic 
disagreement between the Soviet “zealots” and the 
Soviet “realists.” In the ensuing disetjuillibnum and 
struggle both sides accused each oilier of ojipoitunism. 
Under such conditions the realization of an optimum 
form of polytechnism was imploratory. 

Several attempts were made at the formulation of a 
philosophy of polytechnism tvhich should be “scientific 
and consistently Marxian.” 

Under the pressure of the State planned industrializa- 
tion and the consequent demand for skilled labor of 
which there was a visible shortage, some Soviet educators 
proclaimed that “no one may study ivho docs nor pro- 
duce, does not labor and does not learn a trade. Such 
shoidd be the principle of our sciiool [lolicy. ’VV'c tne set 
immediately for the creation of factory -sc bools and 
Sovkhoz-schools. In the next year these schools will give 
us hundreds of men of a definite qualification for our vil- 
lage economy and our industry.” *"* This demand went be- 
yond the polytechnism of Krupskaya and Shatzki. The 
new thesis demanded not workshops on school premises, 
but factory schools and schools based on collective agri- 
cultural economies, both types to be organized on a na- 
tional scale. “There is no other way for the solution of 
the problems put forward by Lenin, was the conclu- 
sion reached by these educators. 

Moreover, a “direct participation of children in pro- 
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ductive labor” was meaningful to those educators only 
when ‘‘one includes himself in the productive process in 
the capacity of a labouring force; only when one takes 
part in the process of production of valuables and sur- 
plus value, that which is the [real] process of produc- 
tion . . 

Furthermore, “if the ‘participation’ of children is an 
organized one, earnest, and economically purposeful, 
then it is not clear why M. Pistrak does not want to 're- 
munerate the labor of children. Meaningful polytech- 
nism signified to these educators direct labor of children 
in factory or Savkhoz schools, where the children-labor- 
ers would be remunerated for the products manufactured 
by them. To add further justification to their demand it 
was pointed out that “the family of the workers is ma- 
terially interested in the labor of the adolescent-scholar 
and it is the aim of the polytechnic school to satisfy this 
need — this is the first commandment for the school of the 
transitory period.”^®* 

According to Vaganian, the Rabfacs and FZU'‘®® were 
the basic types of the future polytechnic school. In addi- 
tion, he indicated that Henry Ford’s experiments with 
factory-schools should be instructive, for “on graduation 
from a school attached to a factory the worker has no 
claims on Ford. The former is satisfied with the way the 
latter has remunerated his labor . . . when he was under 
instruction ... as well as after graduation when he [Ford] 
has placed him [the worker] in the factory. . . .” 

Such theorizing met with the indignation and criticism 
of the Political Bureau of the Party. In distinction from 
Shul’gin’s “left deviation” this school of thought advo- 
cated also a theory full of “rightist dangerous deviations” 
from the general Party line. Meanwhile, this school of 
thought in demanding the “amalgamation of the school 
and the factory,” declared that this is “the chief link in 
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ihc amalgaiiialion o£ intellectual and physical labor, and 
is consequently the most certain way of struggle with 
bureaucracy, toward the realization of Lenin’s slogans 
under which we made the October revolution, the slogan 
that “each cook might govern the State.’’ 

This cry against bureaucracy, under a Leninist banner, 
reviving the slogan of the October Revolution for a com- 
prehensive Soviet democracy sounded like a revolution. 
It tvas short only of proclaiming the “permanent revolu- 
tion’’'“‘ on a universal scale to be identified with Trotsky- 
i.sm. It may be assumed unreservedly that Trotsky would 
oppose Shul’gin’s theory of the “withering away of the 
school.’’ The withering away of the school, a mighty 
weapon of the levolution. might have lead to the death 
of the latter. On the other hand, Trotsky was opposed 
to the ruling bureaucracy which in its desire for the 
stabilization of the revolution had given up many objec- 
tives of the Third International, the World Revolution 
included, and committed itself to the theory of Socialism 
in one country only. Hence any moderate stand, consid- 
ering the Russian reality only, would be termed by the 
Marxian zealots as buteaucratic. On the other hand, this 
grou[) in protesting against the “plenipotentiary 
bureaucracy,’’ calling for a revolutionary revival and a 
programme maximiwi in polytechnisra, was considered 
and fought by the ruling center as a Trotskyite. 

Forces were accumulating then for a struggle, the 
consequences of which were in due time recorded in his- 
tory. Meanwhile, Krupskaya saw the danger and called 
for moderation. “The successes of the country’s indust- 
rialization made possible the polytechnization of the 
school. But this was a new undertaking demanding of the 
pedagogs a very earnest preparation of which they are 
often short. As a result there is unskillfulness to combine 
theory with practice; an imperceptible slide in the direc- 
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tion of ignoring theory, the underestimation of the latter. 
It is inadmissible, that labor should stand in the path 
of knowledge. This is a return to the old, it is a step 
backward.”'*^® To summarize, Krupskaya was confident 
that the industrialization of Russia has enhanced the 
polytechnization of the school. She was aware, however, 
of the difficulty of this undertaking for which intensive 
training and special preparation of the teachers was es- 
sential. The shortage of such preparation combined with 
the lack of a consistent philosophy which should result 
from and embody the Leninist principle of “Unity of 
Theory and Practice,” led to the underestimation of 
theory, this ensuing in poor practice and vice versa. A 
special criticism was also directed by Krupskaya at the 
group demanding a programme maximum in polytech- 
nization. To Krupskaya this programme maximum was 
responsible for overstress on labor, thereby diminishing 
the importance of the other constituent element of poly- 
technism, education, i.e., academic knowledge. This, she 
argued, was reactionary and thereby she aligned herself 
with the moderate centre. 

The results therefrom were not lagging. Under the 
slogan of “Polytechnization of the School on a Higher 
Level” the Council of the Peoples Commissars of the 
RSFSR decreed the introduction of polytechnism as 
advocated by Schatzki and Krupskaya. The Council ord- 
ered, “that the Narcompros of the RSFSR establish dur- 
ing the year of 1932-33 ... [at secondary schools] a net- 
work of shops and laboratories, and labor cabinets at each 
elementary school; to carry out within a month a wide 
public campaign for the reconclusion of contracts be- 
tween the schools and the [proper] concerns, aiming at 
the inclusion in these contracts the obligation of these 
concerns to secure for the schools the [necessary] equip- 
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ment, instruments, school appliances, and other imple- 
ments. 

The following were then “the basic elements of poly- 
technism”^^® in 1931, most of them familiar to the reader: 

a. The combination of education with productive labor. 

b. The acquaintance in theory and in practice with the 
fundamental forms of social production. 

3. The scientific knowledge of the fundamental produc- 
tive processes. 

3. The acquisition of skills to deal with the basic instru- 
ments. 

The workshops of the schools above the elementary 
level and the labor cabinets at the elementary schools 
were the media through which the schools were poly- 
technized. “It became the general assumption that not 
every productive labor is polytechnic” . . . and that “not 
every labor school is a polytechnic school.”^^^ For inst- 
ance, a student who works, studies and learns one ma- 
chine or one form of production only, does not thereby 
undergo polytechnic instruction. Polytechnic instruction 
should acquaint the student with all basic tools and forms 
of production. Likewise, a school offering instruction to 
its students in one branch of industry only, or one in- 
capable to offer instruction in theory and in practice in 
all the basic forms of production and the basic instru- 
ments of contemporary labor, is not polytechnic. The 
status of such a school should be similar to that of a trade 
school.^^^ 

The Struggle Against Opportunism and 
Extremism in Education. 

The year of 1931 marked the further solidification of 
the policies in education of the ruling centre led by 
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Stalin. Measures were taken to combat by all means the 
“right” and the “leftist” tendencies in education. “The 
opportunistic distortion of the Party’s policy by the 
rightists lead to the resignation from the [realization of 
a] polytechnic school, to attempts of conserving the old 
verbal school, to the divorce between theoretical instruc- 
tion and practice. 

In a similar voice were the pronouncements and the 
battle cry against the “leftist deviations”: "... success 
in the struggle with the right danger in the school can be 
achieved only when we shall be able to prove a decisive 
opposition against the left opportunists. . . The ‘left’ op- 
portunists invented the theory of the withering away of 
the school. . . It is they who have spread, on a mass scale, 
among all the schools the so-called “method of projects,” 
according to which one must place in the school at the 
basis of all instruction the labor in the factory, in the 
shop, in the field, and the like; to study by and by in- 
directly with labor. Certainly, children in such manner 
cannot achieve much knowledge. It is clear that such a 
school does not conform to Lenin’s legacy who said that 
‘one may become a communist only then, when one en- 
riches his memory with the knowledge of those [intellec- 
tual] riches which were produced by humanity’. 

The plans for a maximum programme were thus con- 
demned in the most severe terms and destined to obliv- 
ion. The party line was clarified in many ways and 
through numerous channels. The country was set for 
realization of polytechnism in compliance with the new 
official version. 

A slight check on the state of polytechnism in a few far 
corners of the immense Soviet land verifies the assump- 
tion that the local organs for education were duly respon- 
sive to the Party’s call. 
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At the educational conference in Penza, Siberia, in 
1931 Kaganovitch found it necessary to repeat the pre- 
revolutionary warning, given by Lenin, to the students 
of the Russian political school on the island of Kapri: 
“no control, no programme are in a position to change a 
curriculum which is defended by the faculty or lectur- 
ers.”^*^ Presumably, the realization of an educational pro- 
gramme which should comply with the Party line was 
enhanced only when the teachers were “in line with the 
Party.” 

In relation to polytechnism, the semi-annual (1931- 
1932) report on the schools of the city of Penza empha- 
sized the “correct ‘production’ of polytechnic education 
in the schools” of that city. The manner of instruction, 
formal contracting with various productive concerns, 
showed polytechnism of that district “to fall in line” with 
the policy of the Party.**® 

To avoid the danger of overstress, in the future, on 
one element only of polytechnism, there was need for the 
philosophy of polytechnic education to define its con- 
stituents, labor and education; to show the relationship 
between them; and, to indicate the indissolubility of the 
whole. Hence the signalization that “labor polytechnic 
training is a part of polytechnic education. Labor poly- 
technic training should offer the learners knowledge and 
practice ... in the main branches of production . . . 
Polytechnic education without fail offers an acquaintance 
with the general scientific foundations of the productive 
process.”**'^ 

It was to be expected that the Soviet school adopt this 
theoretical elaboration on polytechnism and apply this 
theory in actual school life. The Berezovskaya Model 
School of Novosibirsk U.S.S.R., reported the following in 
1934. “One of the great achievements in the administra- 
tion of labor-polytechnic education in the Beresovskaya 
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School was the fact that in the construction of a labor 
curriculum, the lesson became the fundamental form in 
the organization of school work.”^^^ With the lesson as a 
“fundamental form,” one may follow how polytechnism 
in the same school tvas applied in practice. One reads 
that “the kitchen-garden, the garden, and the flower-bed 
offer the children an opportunity to apply their knowl- 
edge, acquired at school during the winter, in practice; 
to set experiments, to strengthen and apply in life their 
experience in drawing, pictorial arts, and measure- 
ment.”^^® According to the Headmaster, Comrade Skorr 
of the Berezovskaya Model School, this was “one of our 
piecious means for combining theory and practice; 
to enhance the pupil’s labor habits; [to advance] the 
habits of searching and research.”^®® 


Pedology: The Pseudo Science. 

Another problem, the relative importance of heredity 
and environment, has occupied the attention of recent 
Soviet educational thinkers. The particular science de- 
voted to the study of this question was called “pedology” 
by Soviet educators. 

According to the Soviet Professor Blonsky, “Pedology 
is the science of the chronological development of the 
child under conditions of a definite social-historical en- 
vironment.”^®^ The Soviet Professor Bosov, defined ped- 
ology as “the scientific synthesis of all that presents the 
actual result of different scientific disciplines studying 
the developing human, each from its own approach.”^®® 

According to Professor Voskressensky, the definitions 
prove that pedology has no subject matter of its own.^®® 
He shows that this “pseudo-science” has appropriated the 
methods of bourgeois psychology and experimental ped- 
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agogy, an elucidation and practice contradictory to Marx- 
ism/®^ and that it has assigned itself an objective which 
has led to the splitting of the united pedagogical effort. 
“The pedologists had set for themselves the objective of 
studying the child and left for the pedagogs only the 
instruction of the child.” Accordingly, the pedagog 
would be the “technician” and the pedologist the “tech- 
nolog” of the pedagogical process.^®® This division of 
labor was necessarily bound to diminish the role of the 
teacher, an effect similar to that which would result from 
the “withering away of the school” theory. 

What is the fundamental larv of pedology which sud- 
denly met such an opposition with Soviet educators?^®® 
The ordinance of the Central Committee of the All-Rus- 
sian Communist Party of July 4, 1936, supplied the fol- 
lowing answer; “The TZIK of the U.S.S.R. condemns 
the theory and practice of the contemporary, so-called, 
pedology. The TZIK of the U.S.S.R. takes the position 
that the theory and practice of the so-called pedology is 
founded on psuedo-scientific, anti-Marxist theses. To such 
theses belongs, first of all, the main “law” of contempor- 
ary pedology, the “law” of the fatalistic conditioning of 
the child’s destiny by biological and stationary social fac- 
tors, the influence of heredity and a sort of unchanging 
environment. This extremely reactionary law is in clam- 
oring contradiction with Marxism and the whole practice 
of socialist construction, which re-educates men in the 
spirit of socialism and which liquidates the remnants of 
capitalism in economics and the consciousness of 
men.”^®'^ Heredity, a factor in the child’s physique and 
intelligence is also subject to change by the new socialistic 
environment, education, and man. The negative traits 
and those deteriorators inherited by birth are to be eradi- 
cated by the new dynamic social forces presenting cre- 
ative opportunities to those who were formerly under- 
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privileged. The “fatalistic conditioning of the child by 
biological . . . factors” was most strongly repudiated by 
the Soviet pedagogy. Hence, the condemnation by the 
TZIK of those “pedologists who have had grouped masses 
of children in the category of the ‘backward’ transfering 
them from normal educational institutions to special 
auxiliary schools. 

In relation to environment, the latter especially under 
socialist conditions is under ceaseless pressure of the 
changing economics. This is in contradiction to Professor 
Dewey, to whom “the school should be based not on the 
future, but on the present; should be a part of the child’s 
life. . . . That the school should limit itself to the present, 
shows the lack of a prospective by the bourgeoisie, its lack 
of confidence in the future, and its fear of that future.”^®® 

Similarly, Dewey’s views of the school as an “organized 
society,” his minimizing of the “leading role” of the 
teacher and placing of the child in the centre of the edu- 
cational process, became the subject of vigorous attacks 
by the Soviet pedagogs. These views of Professor Dewey 
and those of “fatalistic heredity” were thrown overboard 
as anti-Marxian and leading to a reductio ad absurdum, 
the withering away of the school. 

Equally condemned as “pragmatism,” was “experi- 
mental pedagogy,” Thorndike’s and Binet’s “experi- 
mentalism” were proclaimed as “unscientific and mech- 
anistic . . . mechanistic interpretations of the psyche and 
erziehung.”^^’^ 

Binet underwent the most criticism: “To what extent 
this [the Binet method] was unscientific, is proven by the 
following. In a study of pupils of what was formerly St. 
Petersburg in 1908-11, one scholar came to the terrifying 
conclusion, that 73 per cent of the children were back- 
ward as compared with the French children. Another, in 
a simultaneous study of the children in other schools of 
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St. Petersburg, came to the opposite conclusion, that Rus- 
sian children were twice as intelligent as the children of 
the French.”^®’- 

Without going into deeper consideration of the prob- 
able reasons accounting for this extreme differentiation 
in the conclusions of those psychological studies, it is in- 
teresting to read Professor Medynski’s resume on “tests 
and measurements” in the bourgeois order: “intelligence 
tests and achievement tests were made with such calcula- 
tion, that the children of the indigent parents should ap- 
pear as weakly endowed and non-achieving. Those tests 
claiming ‘objective proofs’ were in reality the means to 
enable the children of the bourgeois to continue their 
education . . . and to exempt the children of the toil- 
ers. In other words. Professor Medynski would have 
suspected the psychologists of calculated manipulation of 
the tests in favor of the privileged, that the children of 
the higher socio-economic status should be able to pass 
these tests. 

To summarize, Marxism denies the great importance 
attached to heredity in “bourgeois” psychology. Heredity, 
a factor to which bourgeois psychology attaches decisive 
importance in the child’s intellectual endowment, is an 
artificially excessively manipulated concept, to enhance 
the opportunities of the well born to the detriment of 
the lower social strata. In relation to environment, the 
latter is a result of economics. A revolutionary change in 
the material basis necessarily affects the environment. 
When objective conditions are favorable to a change, the 
environment is also subject to conscious change and 
molding by men. “The educator can direct in any direc- * 
tion the consciousness and behavior of men; he can nur- 
ture new traits of behavior, character — and not only de- 
velop those already present.”"* 
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This faith in education, as a weapon for changing en- 
vironmental forces and men (subject to revolutionary 
change in the economic base) , gave great impetus to 
Soviet educational efforts. Steps were taken to consolidate 
Soviet education, in accordance with this thesis, on all 
age levels. The Soviet citizen, by force of education, was 
to become Soviet-conscious an theory as well as in prac- 
tice — all in line with the main tenets of Marxism- 
Leninism. 



Part 6 

From Theory Toward Application 




Chapter Fourteen 


SOVIET EDUCATIONAL MEASURES 
AND PROVISION 


Enactment of Educational Measures 

T he Marxists — especially Marx, Engels and Lenin 
— took great pains to point out the necessity and 
inevitability of a social and economic change 
which would be followed by a new education freed from 
the contradictions imposed upon it by the capitalist sys- 
tem. In the new political and economic order brought 
about by the Russian revolution, all those changes forth- 
coming from the Marxist theory had to be put to test and 
into practice. For this, the legal enactment of programmes 
of action became necessary. 

As has been shown, the theory of the withering away 
of the school was declared a doctrine contrary to Marx- 
ism. The theory of the withering away of the state was 
interpreted to mean that it was to be completed at the 
conclusion of the intermediary phase or at the beginning 
of the higher phase of communism. In order to prepare 
and effect this the government of the transitory society 
had to be invested with the necessary full strength and 
power. This was amplified by none less than Stalin: “The 
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highest development of government power for the pur- 
pose of preparing conditions for the withering away of 
the government power, this is the Marxian formula. This 
is contradictory, you’ll say. Yes, it is, but this contra- 
diction is life, and represents completely the Marxian 
dialectics. 

The investment of the government with such high 
power had to take place by decrees, i.e. by law. The new 
law became the expression of the new society in forma- 
tion, a new superstructure on the new material basis. 
Following is the Marxian pronouncement on law. “So- 
ciety is not based upon law; this is a juridical fiction. Just 
the reverse is the truth. Law rests upon society, it must 
be the expression of the general interests that spring from 
the material production of a given society.” 

As in the case of education, law in the transitory so- 
ciety became a mighty weapon for the building of a new 
society."*®® Education in the transitory society was the 
weapon to build the future members of the new society, 
but this “transitory education’ had to be brought into 
action by a “revolutionary legality.” Thus, the law was 
to be of more importance in the transitory society than 
in any other political stage. Law had an ultimate far- 
reaching objective — to remodel the present transitory so- 
ciety in preparation for the classless society. It had to be 
applied immediately as an expression of the policy of the 
new order, the proletarian dictatorship. 

The enactment of educational measures was of the 
same importance. If the material basis and its socializa- 
tion was of primary importance, education as a force pre- 
paring the minds of the people for the coming of the 
complete socialized order was of equal value. The new 
educational laws, decrees, took the form of commands, 
which were vague rather than specific in the matter of 
details of the changes to be accomplished. 
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Educational Organization and Provision^^’’ 

The decree of the Sovnarkom (the Council of People’s 
Commissars) , issued in 1918 ordered the transfer of con- 
trol over all educational institutions in Russia to the 
newly established People's Commissariat of Education."* 
The Statute of October 18, 1918^*® established the regula- 
tions concerning the unified labor school. All schools, ex- 
cept institutions of higher learning, were to be known 
henceforth under the name of “The Unified Tabor 
School,” consisting of two divisions. Following is a de- 
scription of the two divisions of the Unified Labor School 
as given by Krupskaya in 1923 (Figure VII, p. 186) . 
The first, lower division, was to comprise a four year’s 
course for children from 9 to 12 years of age inclusive; 
and the second, higher division, a two year’s course for 
pupils from 16 to 17 years of age inclusive. Between these 
two divisions a middle link was to be organized compris- 
ing a three years’ course for pupils from 13 to 15 years of 
age. This middle link in combination with the first lower 
division was to form the seven years’ secondary school. 
This seven years’ secondary school combined with the 
second higher division was to form the nine years’ second- 
ary school. 

It took a number of years to consolidate the educa- 
tional ladder.^"^® The consolidation of a unified system 
did not become a fact in all parts of the Union. The All- 
Russian Conference of die Party on Problems of the 
People’s Education (April, 1930) therefore resolved: 
“The continued existence of diEerent systems of public 
education in the republics of the Union cannot be just- 
ified at present. The uniqueness of regional culture and 
local conditions should be considered in the unified sys- 
tem of public education and in the unified plan of cul- 
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tural work for the whole Union of the Socialist Soviet 

Republics.”«2 

In relation to educational provision, the resolutions 
passed by the All-Russian Central Committee of the 
Party and decrees issued by the Sovnarkom bear witness 
to the difficulty of the realization of universal compul- 
sory education in the first and second divisions of the 
systems/''® The decree of August 31, 1925, ordered “the 
last date for the introduction of universal compulsory 
elementary education in the whole territory of the 
R.S.F.S.R. to be 1933-1934”"^* But the enforcement of 
this decree met with continuous difficulties. The decree 
of November 19, 1926, stated: “The last school year was 
characterized by a mass influx of pupils into the element- 
ary school who could not be accommodated because of 
lack of facilities.”^''® The decree of April 22, 1927, en- 
numerated some difficulties standing in the way of uni- 
versal education. They were lack of facilities in the 
school, lack of teachers, and lack of financial means.^''® 
Another factor was the general poverty among the pop- 
ulation. The decree of June 28, 1927,^'''' recommended, 
therefore, that local welfare committees supply the chil- 
dren of the poor peasantry and the city proletariat with 
shoes, clothing, and the like. Here is an admission of the 
inability of the central government to carry through its 
educational program.'*''® 

Another factor causing difficulties in the realm of edu- 
cational organization and provision in the R.S.F.S.R. was 
the extent of illiteracy. For the liquidation of illiteracy 
a number of decrees were issued. The decree of July 19, 
1920, called for the organization of an Extraordinary 
Commission for the Liquidation of Illiteracy.*''® The de- 
cree of August 14, 1923, ordered the intensification of 
this educational work and an increase in the number of 
stations for that purpose.*®® The decree of March 10, 
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1924, transferred the responsibility to the local commit- 
tees of the Sovietsd^^ The decree of February 19, 1927, 
called for the further intensification of this work and 
proclaimed the slogan “Down with illiteracy. 

The Five-Year Plans and Education 

For the years following 1929, the work of the student of 
educational organization and provision becomes some- 
what simplified, for he may substitute for an examination 
of the educational decrees a study of the reports of the 
Five-Year Plans. The First Five Year Plan of the U.S.S.R., 
launched in 1929, covered every phase of the life of the 
nation, including education; and in its reports may be 
found in convenient summary the educational position 
of the Soviet 

The official report of 1933, issued by the State Plan- 
ning Commission of the U.S.S.R., claimed a rise of liter- 
acy up to 90 per cent.'**® In the year 1931-32, universal 
obligatory education was fulfilled in part, namely, “for 
children from the ages of eight to eleven years. The 
report concluded that “in the whole of the U.S.S.R. the 
number of children in the seven-year schools comprises 
67.3 percent of all the children of the corresponding 
ages.”^*® The rest of tire potential school population com- 
prising 32.7 percent could not be accommodated. 

The Second Five Year Plan was inaugurated in 1933. 
The Resolutions of the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union mentioned the 
following educational objectives for the years 1933-1937: 
“The completion during the Second Five Year Plan not 
only of the abolition of illiteracy of the population of the 
Union, of the abolition of the semi-literacy of the able- 
bodied adult population, and the completion of the in- 
stitution of universal compulsory elementary education. 
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but also of the realization in seven-year courses, primar- 
ily in rural districts, inasmuch as in the cities this task 
was in the main already accomplished in the course of 
the First Five-Year Plan period.”^®® 

From the above, one may infer that the liquidation of 
illiteracy rvas still a task that was expected to be accom- 
plished by 1937. Despite the previous decree,'*^ compul- 
sory elementary education had not been realized in 1933- 
34, and remained to be “completed” by 1937. The reso- 
lution of the Seventeenth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union requested the “realization” of 
universal compulsory polytechnic education in the seven- 
year courses. This demand was continuously repeated.^®^ 
One interesting aspect of this resolution was the demand 
for “extra-school mass education, closely linked with the 
organized cultural leisure of the toiling masses, an in- 
crease in the number of clubs in town and country of up 
to 10,900.”^®^ The joint decree of the Central Executive 
Committee and the Council of People’s Commissars of 
the U.S.S.R. of November 17, 1934, confirmed the reso- 
lution on education of the Seventeenth Congress of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.S.R.^**” In addition, this de- 
cree ordered mass vocational training, an increase in the 
provision for clubs and libraries, and an increase in the 
number of scientifically trained teachers for the various 
trades (15,100 during 1933-37), — “skilled specialists in 
all branches of national economy”. At the end of 1937, 
the number of school teachers was to be increased from 
the 1,070,000 persons of 1932, to 1,535,000.^®^ 

Polytechnic Education 

So important has polytechnic education been in the 
Marxist scheme, that it must be treated separately. The 
various governmental organizations have stressed its im- 
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portance in the U.S.S.R. The Sixteenth Congress of the 
All-Russian Communist Party, which took place in June 
and July, 1930, asked for the “realization of polytechnic 
education.”"*®^ In compliance with this, and also for 
reasons of integration with the First Five Year Plan, the 
TZIK of the U.S.S.R. decreed July 25, 1930, the estab- 
lishment of a close link between cultural work and the 
needs of the economy of the country. “From this view- 
point, the TZIK recognizes as entirely unsatisfactory the 
tempo of the realization of the party’s program of com- 
pulsory, general, polytechnic education. The TZIK 
stresses the fact that the whole system of the people’s edu-' 
cation, and especially the mass-school, still lacks the nec- 
essary link with production; is still far from the realiza- 
tion of Lenin’s demands that each step, in education 
should be articulated with the labor of workers and 
peasants. 

This decree also ordered steps to be taken for the im- 
mediate introduction of a “minimum general and poly- 
technic education’’ for those who intended to enter the 
“tekhnikum” or professional school, as well as for those 
who planned to go directly into production. The same 
decree ordered the reorganization, within the period of 
the First Five Year Plan, of the second division of the 
educational system into tekhnikums, having as objective 
“complete qualification in a given branch of industry; 
such reorganization to be considered as the strengthening 
of polytechnism in the middle links of the system of the 
people’s education.’’*®* 

Another decree of the TZIK of the same date recom- 
mended that “special attention be given to a Marxist- 
Leninist and polytechnic preparation of teachers.’’*®® 

Thus, polytechnic education was one of the corner- 
stones of Soviet education. Up to 1931, the lack or poor 
provision of this education was considered a stumbling 
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block to educational progress. In 1931 one could detect, 
however, new notes; a criticism of polytechnism in rela- 
tion to its position in the curriculum and of the balance 
between the polytechnic and the general educational 
subjects. 

This issue was taken up in a resolution of the TZIK of 
the U.S.S.R., published in the Pravda and in the Izvestia, 
for November 5, 1931. This resolution was followed by a 
decree of the Narcompros of the R.S.F.S.R. on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951. “The resolution of the TZIK demands a 
shift of our work in the realm of educational construc- 
tion. This shift should consist in concentrating the prim- 
ary attention of all the organs of the people’s education 
on the raising of the quality of the labor of the school to 
the maximum; and the basic task in the struggle of the 
polytechnic school schould be the liquidation of the basic 
defect of the school at this moment: that the education 
in the school does not give a sufficient volume of knowl- 
edge in the disciplines of general education, and also 
solves unsatisfactorily the problem of preparation for the 
tekhnikums and higher schools of completely educated 
men possessing a good foundation in the sciences (phys- 
ics, chemistry, mathematics, the native tongue, geogra- 
phy, and the like) 

The Narcompros, in compliance with the TZIK, drew 
the conclusion that in the polytechnic school inadequate 
attention was paid to subjects of a general educational 
character.^®’ Furthermore, the Narcompros thought that 
the theoretical work of a number of higher scientific and 
research institutes suffered from the same defect. Accord- 
ing to the Narcompros, the Marx-Lenin Pedagogical In- 
stitute was particularly deficient in the elaboration and 
correct interpretation of a Marxist pedagogy and thus 
descended to the “preaching of the liquidation — theory 
of the withering away of the school.’’'*®®^ 
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The Narcompros, in the same decree, again in accord 
with the TZIK, recommended to the pertinent author- 
ities that in carrying out the combination of education 
with productive labor “the whole socially productive 
labor of the learners should be subordinated to the aca- 
demic and erziehensche ivospilatel'niye) plans of the 
schools.”^®® 

Thus, polytechnic education as a principle was to stay 
in force. Its place in relation to the educational and 
erziehrisch program of the school was to be subordinated 
to a more important objective: the general academic pre- 
paration and special grounding in those disciplines con- 
sidered essential for a successful continuation on the 
higher steps of the educational ladder. 

Naturally, the subordination of the “labor education” 
to the “general education” and the subsequent constant 
zeal in the stress on the social and applied sciences, result- 
ed in a shift in the number of hours assigned to the var- 
ious elements in the curricula. This led to an increase in 
the hours for “general education’ and a corresponding 
decrease in the hours for “labor education,” constituting 
polytechnic education. 

As years passed by and the country’s industrialization 
grew apace, the short term preparation of skilled and 
semi-skilled labor became of lesser importance. Second, 
socially useful labor as given in the schools’ work-shops 
began to lag behind the technical advancement of the 
country. One could still admit the primitive methods of 
production as practiced in school in the first years after 
the revolution. These methods of production became ob- 
solete, however, when the newest methods of production 
were imported and introduced into Soviet industry. Not 
only was such labor education in conflict with actual 
practice in industry, but its persistence, even on a smaller 
scale, acquainted pupils with erroneous ideas and prac- 
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tices of production, and required a greater adjustment of 

those who were later to enter production. 

The decree of the Narcompros of the R.S.F.S.R. of 

March 4, 1937,®“° ordered: 

a. The abolition of the teaching of labor as an indepen- 
dent subject in all elementary, incomplete seconclary, 
and secondary schools. 

b The liquidation of all school-shops. The machinery 
and equipment of these shops, whenever feasible, to 
be handed over to the physical laboratories of the 
schools. 

c. The rooms forrperly occupied by these work-shops to 
be utilized for physical, chemical, and biological lab- 
oratories. 

d. Measures to be taken to “requalify” teachers of labor 
(with university education) into teachers of physics 
and mathematics. The remaining teachers to be dis- 
charged. 

e. The teaching of technical modelling, sewing, knitting, 
and the methodology of labor in the pedagogical 
schools (formerly tekhnikums) is abolished. The 
hours thus freed to be used for the teaching of the 
Russian language and arithmetic. 

f. The funds formerly designated for the equipment of 
work-shops at the secondary schools to be utilized for 
the equipment of physical, chemical, and biological 
laboratories. These funds provided formerly for the 
labor shops at the elementary schools to be used for 
the supply of various school implements and texts of 
the Russian language, arithmetic, geography, and the 
like. 

g. Generally, in all schools, all the hours freed from the 
teaching of labor to be given to the teaching of the 
Russian language, literature, mathematics, and the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 
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The Narcompros gave the following reasons in justifi- 
cation of these changes: “Labor education in the second- 
ary school was reduced in practice to the so-called teach- 
ing of labor and the organization of the school of lock- 
smith’s shops, joiner’s shops, mercantile and other work- 
shops of poor quality and primitive technique. In these 
primitive workshops the learners acquired entirely false 
ideas of modern industrial socialist production based on 
modern technique. Productive labor was not practiced 
in these workshops; on the contrary, everything pointed 
to the fact that the learner did not see the final products 
of his labor. 

Another decree of the Narcompros of the R.S.F.S.R. 
of February 7, 1937,®“^ ordered the exclusion from the 
secondary school curricula of the following “technical 
disciplines: general technology and the science of mater- 
ials, organization of labor, and electricity.” 

As for the village schools, where the teaching of labor 
was based in agriculture, the decree from the same source 
dated July 13, 1936,®*’® but published later in 1937, ord- 
ered the transfer of their agricultural economies to the 
kolkhozy (collective agronomies) , the sovkhozy (state 
agronomies) , and the like. Only a limited acreage was 
left to the village schools; the elementary schools were 
allowed from one-half to one hectare and the secondary 
from one to two hectares. These small portions of land 
attached to the schools were to be used “exclusively for 
educational and erziehrische purposes.” The large agri- 
cultural economies attached to the village schools were 
taken out because they “tended to divert the attention 
of the directors and principals of the schools from their 
direct aim — the supervision of academic and erziehrisch 
work.“®®* 

Finally, the decree of the Narcompros of the R.S.F.S.R. 
of August 3, 1937,®®® ordered the reorganization of the 
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“Scientific Research Institute on Polytechnic Education 
into a Scientific Research Institute for the Secondary 
School.” The objectives of the newly organized institute 
would be “research on problems of erziehung and peda- 
gogy; the organization of methods of teaching of the Rus- 
sian language, literature, mathematics, physics, biology, 
history, geography, and chemistry; also the study of prob- 
lems of equipment for the secondary school.”®”® As no 
other department was created for polytechnic problems, 
one may assume that for the present, at least, the school 
curricula were to include subjects of the conventional 
type only. The academic plans of the First and Second 
Divisions of the Soviet school, as given in official sources 
of the Commissariat of Education, prove the above state- 
ment to be correct.®”'^ Nowhere in these plans is the teach- 
ing of labor as a component of the “education-labor com- 
bination” mentioned. Neither is there any indication that 
polytechnism is a part of the school curricula. Thus, the 
cardinal principle of Marxian educational theory was 
abandoned, if not in principle, certainly in practice. 

Naturally, one is interested in the extent to which this 
“liquidation of labor education” was progressing in the 
Soviet schools, and in whether this liquidation has be- 
come a fait accompli at recent date. The following decree 
by the Narkom of the RSFSR of June 8, 1939 is enlight- 
ening and may supply the answer. This decree, among 
other things, stated that “the decree of March 4, 1937 . . . 
on the liquidation of labor [education], published in the 
Sbornik prikazov No, 7, of April 1, 1937, was not fulfilled 
as yet by many departments for the people’s education. 
“Attaching great importance to labor education in the 
mechanical shops, in children’s homes and [technical] 
auxilliary stations, I order the commissars for education 
of the ASSR and those responsible for the krai and 
oblost’ education to check over and expose the remnants 
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of the equipment of the former school-shops. The whole 
equipment to be transferred to the children’s homes, 
[and the like].”^'’® 

Thus, the liquidation of labor education, essential to 
polytechnism, became a jait accompli in all the Soviet 
schools in 1939. The school was to become a purely aca- 
demic institution. Should one rely on the authority of 
the Soviet Professor Medynski, the neiv objective of poly- 
technism was to be the “study of the scientific founda- 
tions of heavy industry, the understanding of the im- 
portance that physics, mechanics, chemisty; mathematics, 
and biology have for the process of production. . . . 

But if one is aware of the importance of such study, 
doubts may be entertained whether this was the meaning 
attached to polytechnism by Marx and Engels. The re- 
cent decrees on polytechnism show an extreme deviation 
from even a moderate interpretation. The pendulum has 
been definitely moved toward complete liquidation of 
polytechnism. It took some time until a revival of poly- 
technism appeared on the horizon. 

The Soviet Constitutions and Education 

On many occasions, the Marxists — from Marx through 
Lenin to the present — ^have stressed in theory, in declara- 
tion of principles, in programs, and in the decrees the 
importance of education for the people and the duty of 
the new society to provide the best, all-round, and highest 
education for all. It is only natural, therefore, that such 
principles should become a part of the fundamental law 
or constitution of a country patterned according to Marx- 
ism. An attempt will be made to analyze and compare the 
status of education in the Soviet constitutions.®^® 

The First Constitution stated as follows: “In order to 
ensure for the laboring masses effective access to educa- 
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tion, the R.S.F.S.R. undertakes to provide for the work- 
ers and poorest peasants complete, universal, and free 
education. This article stated plainly that the main 
object was the education of the workers’ class. The gen- 
eral mass of Russia’s population and its educational needs 
were not considered. Even peasantry as a whole was 
denied “effective access to education.” The article in- 
cluded only the “poorest” peasantry, which might he in- 
terpreted as the landless and the “small acreage-owning” 
bulk of the peasantry. That this principle expressed in 
1918, immediately after the revolution, was dictated by 
political considerations, is obvious.®^" 

••'"'The Second Constitution transferred educational mat- 
ters to the constituent political units of the U.S.S.R. It 
left to the power of the supreme organs of the U.S.S.R. 
“the establishment of the general principles of public 
education.”''^" It provided the right of each constituent 
Republic to have its own “People’s Commissar for Edu- 
cation.”®^'* The sphere of independent educational activ- 
ity for the constituent republics seemed, however, to be 
limited. First, the power of the Central organs of the 
U.S.S.R. to establish “the general principles of public 
education” signified much more than “allgemeine Richt- 
linien.” Education “supers tructured” on a material basis 
under the dictatorship of the proletariat, and utilized as 
a “mighty weapon” for the building of communist so- 
ciety became a highly centralized political instrument. 
Second, the legal authority of the educational organs of 
the constituent republics was limited. Actually, the cen- 
tral executive committee of the Union or its presidium 
could repeal any decree or order issued by the People’s 
Commissar for Education of a given constituent repub- 
lic.®i® 

v/The Third Constitution assigned the “determination 
of the basic principles in the spheres of education and 
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public health”®^® to the jurisdiction of the Union “as 
represented by its highest organs of power.’’ This is a 
strong reaffirmation of the same principle as stated in the 
Second Constitution, Art. 1 (q) . “The educational 

rights” of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. were, however, 
given, at greater length in the Third Constitution: 
“Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 
This right is ensured by universal compulsory element- 
ary education; by the fact that education, including 
higher (university) education is free of charge; by the 
system of state scholarships for the overwhelming major- 
ity of students in the higher schools; 'by instruction in 
schools being conducted in the native language and by 
the organization of free vocational, technical and agro- 
nomic training for the toilers in the factories, state farms, 
machine and tractor stations and collective farms. 
Thus, the Third Constitution provided “efEective access 
to education” for all citizens. The Constitution defined 
the “economic foundation” of the U.S.S.R. as a “socialist 
system of economy.^^^ In this economic system, the “law 
permits small private economy of individual peasants and 
handicraftsmen based on their personal labor and pre- 
cluding the exploitation of the labor of others.” In other 
words, the population of the U.S.S.R. as a whole, with a 
few minor exceptions, became entitled to the rights of 
education. With universal compulsory elementary educa- 
tion and higher education given gratis, the chances for 
education for the people at large were, according to the 
Third Constitution, greatly enhanced. Another interest- 
ing point is the constitutional provision for the right 
of instruction in the native language, a principle cherish- 
ed also by Lenin. It must be noted that the educational 
clause of the Third Constitution mentioned “vocational, 
technical, and agronomic training” but not “polytech- 
nism,” i.e. “education in combination with productive 
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labor.” It seems that such an important principle of 
Marx’s education, adopted by Lenin and acted upon in 
subsequent periods, should have been included in such an 
important document as this Constitution,®^® where the 
educational rights of the citizen were enumerated in 
such great detail. 

According to Marxism, the educational contradictions 
in bourgeois society are an expression of the contradic- 
tions inherent in the capitalist material foundation. The 
Third Constitution, in a restatement, of the social 
changes already taken place in the Soviet Union,®®® 
claimed that the material foundation of the latter was 
nearly socialized. In the statement on the citizen’s educa- 
tional rights, a conciliatory expression in the educational 
“superstructure” would be, therefore, opportune. Such 
an expression is not to be found in the constitution. In 
looking for an answer in other authoritative sources one 
finds the following statement made by the Soviet State 
Planning Commission as early as 1933, three years before 
the framing of the Third Constitution: “Thus, during 
the years of the first Five-Year Plan, tremendous achieve- 
ments were gained in the sphere of cultural upbuilding, 
which considerably advanced the country in the matter 
of bridging the differences between the cultural level of 
the city and countryside, between brain work and phys- 
ical labour, between the various nationalities of the 
Soviet Union. ”®®^ The framers of the report were con- 
scious of the social process in terms of the Marxian dia- 
lectics. This is an essential point, according to Marxism, 
at the stage when the “will” participates in the hastening 
of change. There is, however, a confession in the above 
statement: the differences were bridged “considerably” 
but! not completely. Further efforts in this area were to 
be postponed. In the same year, the Soviet had to turn 
its attention in a different direction, to be discussed in 
in the pages to follow. 
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Meanwhile, it is worth recording that political events 
on the international scene, especially of Central Europe, 
caused the Soviet in their over-all planning to concen- 
trate on heavy armament production and in certain areas 
of the mechanized industry. The plans and execution of 
other equally important objectives were sacrificed, at the 
moment, in favor of production for national security. 

Education, however, was one area which was rather 
intensified to serve, in addition to old, new needs in a 
national emergency of a Socialist fatherland. Again, the 
philosophy of Soviet education under conditions of pre- 
paradness and its psychology under stress and strain 
should prove of interest to give it due consideration in 
the chapter to follow. 



Part 7 

The Test 




Chapter Fifteen 


FROM CRISIS TO VICTORY 


Education: Anticipation and Preparation 

I N 1933, with the ascent in Germany of Adolph 
Hitler to power, World War II appeared on the 
horizon. Events moved swiftly to open the curtain 
for the dramatic bloodshed. Unfortunately, democracy 
was not ready to face the challenge or to prevent it; and, 
by hirce, found itself in a perilous state. The dangers for 
democracy were great indeed. They were multiplied by 
factors inherent in its social and political organization. 
These reduced, for the time being, democracy’s opposi- 
tion to Hitlerian aggressions to mere moral resistance 
and diplomatic affray. As war with Naziism became in- 
evitable, the need arose for change from a peace to a war 
economy and rearmament. To hasten the latter, educa- 
tion was called upon to arouse public opinion. Without 
an enlightened public opinion, peaceful western democ- 
racy could not assume even a belligerent attitude. Only 
under pressure of an educated public opinion would the 
law making bodies of democracy become ready to move 
the machinery necessary for defense and, if need be, of- 
fensive action. The world, meanwhile, took much bleed- 
ing until democracy could come to its rescue. 
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The situation was somewhat different in the U.S.S.R. 
The Soviet, more than any other country, saw the Nazi 
danger signals directed against her own securityd^^ In 
refusing to become the holocaust in the Nazi path of de- 
struction, education was timely geared to harness the 
people for the forthcoming struggle. Many were the 
ramifications and implications of the new educational 
realignment, worthwhile to be treated in a separate vol- 
ume. For this, and the reason that much primary mater- 
ial to shed full light on this subject has not reached the 
American researcher, delimitations will be enforced here. 

To begin, the new goal and appeal in Soviet education 
for patriotism, love for the Soviet land, is impei'ative. 
Patriotism, love for the fatherland, is an aspect wdrich al- 
way finds fertile soil with one’s countrymen. Here one 
encounters “Soviet patriotism” as an objective in Soviet 
education. Slowly, but firmly, Soviet education seeks its 
way to reach the minds of the young, as well as of the old, 
with this new socialist patriotic conception until, borne 
out of the blood soaked battlefields, it takes definite form 
and meaning. This “Soviet patriotism,” however, is not 
to be unfolded, according to Soviet educators, by emo- 
tional appeals or national aggrandisement only. As any- 
thing else, it must be built and stamped in scientifically. 
And, when one speaks of science in Soviet Russia, it 
means Marxian science with its canons of materialized 
dialectics and historical materialism. 

The subject which lends itself best for such exposi- 
tion on the youth level is history. The teaching of history 
lends itself, in a natural way, first, for a modest and fac- 
tual statement on the Soviet land, followed by a clearcut 
political platform on the issue, culminated in a courage- 
ous stand or acceptance of the enemy’s challenge. To 
quote: “USSR is the land of socialism. There is only one 
socialist land on the globe. This is our land. It is the 
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largest country in the world. On the far north is eternal 
ice, and on the south it is warm enough to grow oranges 
and lemons, and cultivate tea and cotton. In natural 
riches our land is the richest in the world. All that is 
necessary for life is to be found in our land. . . Soviet 
patriotism is essential because of the Fascists’ threat to 
peace and the Soviet social economy. But, the Soviet is 
ready for the duel. “ . . . The Soviet does not want any- 
one’s land, does not want war. Our government is lead- 
ing an unbending policy of peace toward all the nations 
of the world. But we are not afraid of threats and are 
ready to deliver the war mongers a stroke for a stroke. 
The war mongers are the Fascists, the worst enemies of 
all the toiling masses. The Fascists are presently in power 
in Germany and Italy. . . But mere moral readiness, 
or attitude, is not enough. Attitudes must be fortified by 
Soviet self-expression, Soviet self-objectification, and a 
Soviet unified philosophy. Measures were therefore taken 
to promulgate and implement these. Theory and practice 
had to be linked and unified. 


The Great Patriotic War: Plistorical Dialectics 
■ [or “Soviet Patriotism” 

In the Soviet mind the war was already in full swing 
in 1938.®^® It was only a matter of a short time for the 
Soviet to be drawn into combat. Hence, the appeal for 
patriotism and hardening of youth. In the words of the. 
Narcom for Education, V. P. Potemkin: “ . . . youth 
should be able to accomplish long marches, overcome 
obstacles, swim across rivers, use weapons, throw gre- 
nades, extend first aid to the sick and the wounded, ex- 
tinguish incendiary bombs, know the rules of camouflage, 
and gas defense. Courage, resourcefulness, firmness, will 
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power, ardent love for the fatherland — these are the qual- 
ities which our fine youth naust develop. So far, this 
sounds commonplace. But gradually, a “deepening” takes 
place. As the war progresses, “Soviet patriotism” assumes 
a definite connotation. It is love for the Soviet and what 
it stands for in the “Great Patriotic War”; a Soviet society 
imbued with progressivism against reaction on a world 
scale. 

With great vigor and force, this is impressed upon So\ 
iet citizenry through many channels, especially in the 
school. Subject matter is drawn from history and from 
the events of the day (history in the making) for the di- 
rect teaching of this new educational objective. Illustra- 
tions are supplied and methods are shown as to how this 
can best penetrate the young people’s minds. “Under 
conditions of the Great Patriotic War, the most import- 
ant objective of the school is the nurture of Soviet pat- 
riotism. . . . Extremely important are the themes con- 
nected therewith. Important are also the understanding 
of just and unjust wars, and themes representing the 
struggle of progressive historical forces against the stag- 
nant reactionary classes.”®^"' 

Pains were taken to emphasize Soviet patriotism as a 
conception far removed from chauvinism or nationalism 
in the usual sense. The Soviets, one is told, are a union 
of peoples, nationalities, races, and dialects. Soviet pat- 
riotism is not Russian or of any other national group. 
Soviet patriotism calls for brotherly love among all the 
Soviet diverse groups which constitute one brotherly 
family. Neither is Soviet history, the vehicle for teaching 
of Soviet patriotism, an account of the past, present, and 
future aspirations of the Russian people only. It is rather 
the chronicle of dialectic struggle of all the peoples of the 
Soviet union. The teaching of such history, of the peoples 
of yae USSR, calls for definite high skills and a thorough 
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knowledge of Marxian science. “Without being skilled 
in dialectics and historical materialism, one is incapable 
of teaching history in the Soviet school. The main ob- 
jective of teaching history [at this time] is the inculcation 
of Soviet patriotism. . . . Soviet patriotism does not split, 
but on the contrary molds all nationalities and peoples of 
our own land into one brotherly family. . . . 

Now, it is not only modern history which one can and 
should interpret dialectically. Indeed, ancient and medi- 
eval history contain facts which, when properly docu- 
mented, lend scientific support to Soviet society as a law- 
ful social category on the world’s historical stage. Fascism, 
Nazism, as well as their superimposed' and enforced war 
upon the Soviets, are historical phenomena whose ap- 
pearance and fall could and should be predicted, dialect- 
ically speaking, with Marxian scientific certainty. 

The developmental law of human society, scientifically 
based on historical materialism, should serve to peda- 
gogues as the canon in teaching of ancient history. The 
educators and teachers should explain to students the 
origin and developmental stages of primitive society: the 
primitive communal order, its degeneration and the ap- 
pearance of private property, inequality, classes, the 
State, and, finally, the slavery order as the first form of ex- 
ploitation of man by man. From the latter, the slavery 
order, the teacher should select materials on the educa- 
tion of slaves, their uprisings and rebellions (often 
joined by the poor) throughout the lands of the Orient 
and the Roman Empire. By concrete illustrations these 
should clarify, through analysis and comparison, how 
groundless are the attempts of Fascist ‘historians’ to ideal- 
ize slave ownership and the slave State. It should be 
brought out that these Fascist “idealizations” sharply 
contradict true historical facts, and that such historical 
“regressions” are doomed to failure. 
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Hence, it follows that Soviet patriotism means solidi- 
fication of progress. During the “Great Patriotic War”, 
therefore, the schools must educate a politically mature 
Soviet citizen and patriot. History is a good vehicle for 
the implementation of this objective. A Marxist-Leninist 
understanding of the true essence of slavery will enable 
the pupil to identify that yoke of the slave which Hitler 
would like to impose on the Soviet peoples and national- 
ities.®^® In other words, Soviet patriotism is identical with 
“national” freedom. As the war lasted the concept was 
given further theoretical treatment, and incorporated 
among Soviet educational objectives. These will find dis- 
cussion at a later stage of this work. 


The Great Patriotic War: Its Effect 
Upon School Population 

How World War II was borne by the peoples of the 
Soviet is beyond the scope of this work. If literature, art 
and music present a reflection and expression of a people’s 
life; if a nation’s pains, sufferings and joys find emotional 
and artistic outlets in the creative arts of its poets, paint- 
ers and composers, — the evidence and nature of such 
creativity should be of interest to the educator who is 
aware of the significance of these tempi in the educational 
process. Even a casual examination of such Soviet litera- 
ture will unfold to the researcher a mine of information 
on this subject. 

The new “nationalism” and “Soviet patriotism” found 
expression in Soviet art and music. “Listening to works 
of the leading group of our composers, we detect a not- 
able advance of national melodic elements. Even before 
the war, this direction was vividly represented. . . . The 
well-known period of cosmopolitanism, connected with 
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prewar creativity of a number ol composers is seemingly a 
matter of the past.”’'®'* The siege of Leningrad, the battles 
in its suburbs, hunger and starvation among its inhabit- 
ants, the enemy’s defeat and retreat were all impressed 
and captured in the arts and music®^^ The battles around 
Moscow found similar expression in poems and songs. “A 
song and a poem are a bomb and a banner.”®®^ f 

One should be interested to learn, however, how teach- 
ers and pupils, and thereby the Soviet school, met and 
fought the enemy’s onslaught, invasion and occupation. 
Regretfully, materials are scant in this area. At least, so 
far, they escaped the American researcher. One notes that 
even Soviet leaders are aware of the need for such docu- 
mentation. In fact, upon examination of materials relat- 
ing to postwar reconstruction, one finds, to a researcher’s 
satisfaction, the decree of August 19, 1945, advising the 
“collection and study of materials relating to school, and 
teachers’ life, during the Great Patriotic War.’’®®® 

One cannot escape the “hunch” that the daily chron- 
icles of Soviet educational literature should contain such 
data, of deep interest to the psychologist and educational 
historian. A search among such materials available will 
support the above contention. 

The following, taken from a report at a pre-school con- 
ference, is illuminating. It presents a picture of condi- 
tions under which the teachers labored, and allows a 
glimpse at the war psychology of the pre-school tots in the 
besieged Leningrad. 

The Leningrad pre-school workers reported at a con- 
ference on health conditions of children. The setting of 
the conference was remarkable: right behind the walls of 
the confemce study, one could hear the explosion of the 
shells. Under these battlefront conditions, the reports 
stated that there was not a child of pre-school age, who 
has not been taken care of in accordance with the plans 
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and program set. “During the summer, 50.4% of the 
children were taken to the country. . . .” 

On the children’s creative work, the report further 
noted that most of their drawings, for instance, were on 
war topics and of a definite subjectivity: “Our tanks are 
always victorious; the Fascist tanks usually burn. . . Of 
a similar nature were the descriptive themes of children’s 
creative work. The children loved to ask and play riddles. 
A few samples follow:®®^ 

“It flies, it buzzes. 

It whistles, it falls. 

Then, — up goes all. 

(shell) 

“It flies, its noise like thunder; 

It falls, and splits all asunder. 

(bomb) 


“It walks, trees to break; 

Destroys all in its wake. 

Of barriers unaware — 

The enemy’s nighmare — 

It walks in its might. 

The Soviet people’s pride. 

(Soviet tank) 


One may assume that school work has suffered under 
conditions of battle, depredation and sacrifice. War iden- 
tification must have been common phenomena in battle 
ravaged localities of the U.S.S.R. The description given 
above shows how the war has left deep imprints upon the 
very young. The psychological, and other, effects of the 
conflict were penetrating enough to affect all age levels. 
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and prepare the ground for the rise and development of a 
patriotism on Soviet lines of education. 

Other reports®®^ on the effects of the war on the Soviet 
school child should be of interest. Accordingly, when 
given freedom of choice, under war conditions, children 

(a) are preoccupied in visual expression of military sub- 
jects; 

(b) while observing nature, frequently draw compar- 
isons from war or military life; 

(c) attempt to discover new war concepts, and elaborate 
them with more details; 

(d) play war games such as “pilots”, “tankists”, “hos- 
pital”, “wounded warriors”, and the like; 

(e) dislike the medical doctor more so than in peace- 
time; 

(f) suffer deeper, than in peace time, when separated 
from their dear ones; 

(g) picture cruelty of some leaders with verbalizations 
and such questions as: “Is Hitler a man or an 
animal?”; 

(h) are unwilling, in dramatization, to play the part of 
Fascists; these roles are usually assigned to inanimate 
things such as dolls. 


The war had its effect on adolescents. War, usually, 
has a demoralizing effect on youth whose elders have left 
for the front or assumed other duties in the interest of 
national defense. Increase in Juvenile delinquency, civic 
crime, let-down in morals, school truancy are the ac- 
companiments of war when every ounce of national en- 
deavor is strained and directed toward the struggle for 
survival. Especially, does a struggle on a world scale drain 
on a nation’s resources in manpower, thus disorganizing 
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production, as well as labor, and other aspects of the na- 
tional economy. 

To overcome, combat and prevent, — these filled the 
Soviet agenda of the day. Again, education was the weap- 
on to keep the youth, and consequently the nation, alert 
and sublimated for the gigantic struggle. Steps were un- 
dertaken to guard Soviet youth against demoralization, 
and have it mobilized for the all-out struggle on clear-cut 
Soviet lines. Some of the measures were extraordinary 
indeed. 


War Measures: Labor Reserves, Agricultural Draft 

Upon the order of the U.S.S.R. government (decree of 
October 9, 1940),®^® a Central Administration of Labor 
Reserves was established at' the Sovnarcom. This agency 
was delegated to administer and direct youth, by order of 
mobilization, as well as by “open draft” (seeking volun- 
teers) , from the city and the Kolkhoz to the Craft (remes- 
lenniye) , Railway (zheliezno-dorozhniye) and Factory 
ifabrichnozavodskiye or FZO) schools (item 602) . For 
instance, in 1940, within a two-week period (November 
10th to 22th) , the Central Administration of Labor Re- 
serves was to draft from the city and Kolkhoz youth: 
350,000 boys between 14 and 15 years of age, for the Craft 
and Railway Schools; and 250,000 boys between the ages 
of 16 and 17 years of age for the FZO Schools (item 603) . 

In addition, the Central Administration of Labor Re- 
serves was to submit, for approval of the Sovnarcom of 
tlie U.S.S.R., a plan for youth mobilization by regions 
{oblasf and krai) , constituent republics, and the like, 
according to which those were to supply definite quotas 
of young people for the Craft, Railway, and FZO schools 
(item 604) . These quotas, and the plan of their drstribu- 
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tion, were subsequently approved in force and effective 
as of December 1, 1940 (item 675) . 

This decree, was followed by others®®’ aimed to regu- 
late and organize the course of life in these schools, 
created under conditions of emergency. One reads that: 

(a) Male youth, 14-15 years of age, drawn to the Craft 
and Railway schools must have an education not less than 
that of an elementary school or the equivalent to four 
grades of the middle school; 

(b) Youth, 16-17 years of age, drawn to the FZO (Fac- 
tory) schools are to be accepted irrespective of their edu- 
cational preparation; 

(c) As the Craft and Railway schools were to prepare 
for the more skilled professions, students in these schools 
were to receive, in addition to training in production, an 
education in general subjects and certain special dis- 
ciplines; 

(d) In the Craft and Railway Schools, the length of 
the school day was to be seven hours (five hours for pro- 
duction and two hours for general education) ; in the 
FZO (Factory) schools, eight hours; 

(e) Measures were to be enforced toward the main- 
tenance of discipline in the Craft, Railway, FZO (Fac- 
tory) schools; voluntary absences by students and sim- 
ilar misdemeanors were to be disapproved and subject to 
disciplinary action . 

Next, in order, was the mobilization of the able-bod- 
ied population of cities and villages for work in agiicul- 
ture,®®® namely in -the Kolkhozy and Sovkhozy. Again, 
consideration, necessarily, will be given herd to the ef- 
fects of this draft on schools. The law stated particularly 
that, during strenuous periods of 1942, pupils of grades six 
to ten of the incomplete middle, of the secondary village 
and city schools, and those of the technical VUZY (except 
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those of the graduating classes) were to be drawn into 
agriculture. Pupils and students of the incomplete middle 
and secondary schools were to be directed to work in 
groups, boys and girls separately, under the guidance and 
leadership of their teachers. A day’s work from six to 
eight hours was decreed depending on the age of the 
youth and the nature of their work. That the above 
measures were rather unusual and contrary to the con- 
ception of Soviet labor law is duly attested by Soviet legal 
authorities. Again, national crises called for strong mea- 
sures, all to consolidate the home front: “The war has 
drafted into the Army a considerable number of men. In 
consequence of this, the Sovnarcom of the U.S.S.R. per- 
mitted the Sovnarcoms of the Union Republics (item 
60, no, 4, 1942) to draft [Soviet] citizens, in order of 
mobilization, for agricultural work in the Kolkhozy and 
Sovkhozy. In Soviet labor jurisprudence, labor mobiliza- 
tion represents an extraordinary measure in the area of 
legal industrial relations. . . . With the end of the “Great 
Patriotic War” labor mobilization, enacted by the decree 
of February 13, 1942, was discontinued. . . 

It is accepted that laws, even when enacted as a tem- 
porary measure in times of stress and emergency, are 
bound to leave their stamp on national life long after the 
crisis is past and these laws declared impotent. In a sense, 
emergency legislation constitutes a revolution and a con- 
dition for future changes which otherwise, although need- 
ed, would still be dormant. This will come to light in the 
pages to follow. 

The Problem of Separate Education 
Versus Co-education 

One of the important questions in Soviet educational 
life was that of co-education versus separate education of 
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boys and girls (or vice versa) in the elementary and 
secondary schools. 

This problem has a long history in Russia, before the 
Soviet. For the purpose of this work it is suffice to say 
that this problem was tinged with the struggle in Russia 
for womens rights, equality of sexes, and the like. A co- 
educational school in old Russia signified, by the mere* 
fact of its existence, a step toward woman’s emancipation 
and liberalism. The revolution proclaimed co-education 
as one of the important components of its program. The 
war has brought a new change in the opposite, the old 
direction. Separate education for boys and girls in the 
elementary and secondary schools was again introduced 
to begin as an experimental measure, in 1943.^*® 

An examination of the literature pertaining to this 
question,®" conveys meagre information on the subject. 
The findings obtained follow. Separate education was to 
be introduced gradually, and to begin first in the schools 
of the regional centers (oblast’ and krai ) .®" According 
to Soviet authorities, the change was necessitated by the 
unique development of Soviet society. Changing needs of 
the day called for change of means. Such theory and 
sequent practice are justified, dialectically, for the 
final goal constantly kept in view and sought by Soviet 
society. 

In retrospect, the October revolution introduced co- 
education in all schools of Russia. From Soviet critical 
literature one carries the conclusion that co-education 
has at that period justified itself. Its enactment and im- 
plementation contributed toward the: 

(a) mental and moral uplift of a good half of the coun- 
try’s population; 

(b) placement of women on equal footing with men, in 
fact as well as in principle; 
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(c) promotion and gi'owth of secondary education; 

(d) uprooting of backward theories on the mental and 
social “inferiority” of women; 

(e) establishment of comradely relationships between 
boys and girls and general enforcement of the moral 
level of the pupils. 

Despite these successes on the ideological, cultural, and 
moral levels, co-education was found lately by Soviet edu- 
cational leaders to impede the course of the pedagogical 
process. In the words of the People’s Commissar of Edu- 
cation: “Co-education makes no allowance for differences 
in physical development of boys and girls, for variations 
required by the sexes in preparing each for their future 
life work, for good practical activity, for military train- 
ing, and [finally] it does not insure the required standard 
of discipline among the pupils. 

Thus, “at a definite historical period,” the co-educa- 
tion school replaced the imperfect separate school of the 
olden days, to be in turn replaced by the new separate 
school striving at higher Soviet goals. The new separate 
school was to consider scientifically the separate, or dif- 
ferent, psychological and physical characteristics of the 
sexes. Finally, what constitutes the most important dis- 
tinction bet^yeen the new separate and the old separate 
school, the Soviet claim, is that an identical and equal 
amount of subject matter and academic knowledge was to 
be included in the new program of both the boys’ and 
girls’ schools. 

■ The period of time elapsed since the new reform is 
too short to enable one to pass an opinion of weight. 
However, the People’s Commissar of Education, the late 
academician V. Potemkin, stated that “as a result of a 
year’s experience in separate education we may constitute ' 
the following: the pupils of these schools have become 
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more efficient in their studies; the young people conduct 
themselves in a more simple and earnest manner in the 
separate schools. . . . All this supplies good reasons for 
further extension of the system of separate education. 


Other Educational Measures 

The war has necessitated a tightening in many areas 
of the Soviet organization. Education occupied a front 
equal to the material base. The attack was directed at 
two levels: the pupil’s and the teacher’s. Education, as a 
weapon, was to cement organization, through an uplift 
in morale and identification with the State’s objectives. 
Again, what was good administratively and provided re- 
sults for the end in old Russia could be just as well ap- 
plied in the U.S.S.R., but for a different objective. 

The following were aimed at improving discipline and 
standards on the pupils’ level 

(a) enactment of “Rules of Conduct’’ for pupils in the 
elementary and secondary schools (such rules were 
in existence in the pre-Soviet order) ; 

(b) The re-introduction of the pre-Soviet system of 
school marks from 1 to 5 {pyatibal’naya sistema) , 
each mark to regain its former meaning: 1 — excel- 
lent; 2 — bad; 3 — satisfactory; 4 — good; 5 — excel- 
lent; 

(c) Final examinations in grades six and seven 

(d) Examination for the jDipZoma in Maiun'f)) {Attestat 
zrielosti) on leaving grade ten of the secondary 
schools. 

Measures were also taken to raise the quality and edu- 
cation of teachers through the: 
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(a) improvement in quality of instruction and peda- 
gogical schools; 

(b) reorganization of the Inspectors’ Institute; 

(c) approval of a statute on the “distinction” (zna- 
tchok) , of otlichnik (distinguished in people’s edu- 
cation) . 

Measures of a contributory nature toward education 
and of youth’s welfare were: 

(a) the enactment of compulsory education for children 
from 7 years of age; 

(b) the establishment of the Academy of Pedagogical 
Sciences. 

Other measures relating to education were: 

(a) approval of laws on the care and adoption of chil- 
dren left without parents; 

(b) approval of statute of the Commission on Care of 
Homeless Children.®^® 

One is impressed that many measures calculated for 
conditions of war and national emergency were to remain 
active for the postwar period. 
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RECONSTRUCTION 


Education, As a Weapon, Reasserted 


/ / ORLD WAR II ended in 1945 with victory for 
^ ^ I Allies, of which the U.S.S.R. was a member. 

Of the “Big Three” — the United States, Great 
Britain and the Soviet — ^who carried the main burden of 


the struggle, the Soviet Union was the only one to be in- 
vaded. The extent of destruction brought upon its lands 
was enormous; and the kind of ravage and plunder in- 
flicted by the enemy — the Nazis — reached the degree 
of monstrosity. Educationally, the Soviet suffered great 
losses. The number of libraries, museums, and similar 
institutions, destroyed reached into the thousands. Only 
in the R.S.F.S.R., the Germans demolished more than 
20,000 schools.®^'' 

In a State vrhere a certain ideology and educational 
work for well-defined political ideas and action is syn- 
onymous with its existence and proclaimed ends any edu- 
cational bottleneck would receive primary attention. 
During the war, in the middle of the havoc caused by 
the enemy, education was the rallying call and consoli- 
dator of Soviet citizenry. “The founder of scientific so- 
cialism demonstrated with exclusive clarity and convic- 
tion that education is a mighty and sharp political 
weapon.®^® Stalin in his discussion with Wells clearly 

OTA 
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pointed out that “education is a weapon, the effect of 
which depends on as to who controls this weapon, and at 
whom, it is intended, it should strike.”®^® Accordingly, 
the program was reasserted that one of the cardinal objec- 
tives of education is “the change of the school from a 
weapon of bourgeois class rule into a weapon for com- 
plete destruction of this class divided society, into a 
weapon for communist transformation of society.”''®® The 
war distracted the Soviet from this chosen path. The war 
not only interrupted Soviet educational progress. It turn- 
ed the educational clock backward despite the enormous 
efforts to halt disintegration. Education — the weapon — 
was therefore refortified now to deliver hammering blows 
at any “distort”, on the one hand, and to help the general 
uplift, on the other. 

After the war ended one had to rebuild and recon- 
struct, first, the pre-war net of schools. The lessons gained 
from war education had to be also utilized to broaden, 
deepen, and raise educational standards.®®^ Before the 
war, the plan for general elementary education was nearly 
accomplished. Preparations were made, then, to round-up 
secondary education in the cities, and seven-years schools 
in the villages and in the constituent republics. The war 
interrupted this completion. Reconstruction and rebuild- 
ing had, therefore, to come first, before extension and in- 
tensification came in line.®®^ Many of the youth forced 
out of school had to be educationally rehabilitated first. 
The situation in this area was sad, indeed. “During the 
Great Patriotic War, some of the youth were forced to 
leave school and engage in industrial production and 
agriculture. ... In order to enable this youth to continue 
their education, schools for young city and village people 
were established in which, in addition to training in pro- 
ductive labor, they would also receive general educa- 
tion.”®®® 
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The Fourth Five-Year Plan (1946-50) 

A new Five Year Plan (piatilietka) was on the order of 
the day. This would be the fourth piatilietka. The first 
(1929-1933) aimed at improvement of Soviet industry 
tlirough intensification, mechanization, and rationaliza- 
tion of its organization. The second piatilietka (1933- 
1937) aimed at the liquidation of the remnants of the 
kulaks and large private ownership. The third (1938-42) , 
on the threshold of World War II, aimed at the develop- 
ment of heavy and military industry. The fourth Five- 
Year Plan (1946-50) proclaimed as its objective “the re- 
habilitation and reconstruction of the land to its prewar 
level.’’^'^^ 

The fourth Five-Year plan included numerous phases 
of education; and outlined the various jobs to be done in 
the near future. But, first, to take care of immediate 
needs, the schools for working city and village youth 
created during an emergency had to be readied for the 
reception of a multitude of students. According to A. G. 
Kalashnikov, “These schools will continue to develop 
during the new Five-Year Plan. In 1950, the number of 
pupils of working city youth in these schools will reach 
480,000, and those in village youth, 587,000.®®® 

The follotving table gives complete figures for these 
schools in 1946, and the number of schools to be built 
and equipped for each year of the Five-Year Plan. 

Figure VIII 

The Fourth Five-Year Plan, 1946-50““® 

Development of Schools for Working (City) and Village Youth 

Years 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 

Schools for Working (City) Youth 300 330 370 413 480 

Schools for village youth 300 389 457 522 587 

Totals 600 719 827 935 1,057 
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According to the Plan, the number of children in kin- 
dergartens in 1950 will be increased to 2,260,000, or 
doublfe the number of 1940.. 

The drive for general compulsory education of chil- 
dren was renewed as part of the Plan. It aimed at edu- 
cation of children from five years of age in the cities as 
well as in the villages. At the end of 1950, the Plan called 
for 193,000 elementary, seven-year incomplete and com- 
plete secondary schools with an attendance of 31,800,000 
pupils,®®^ equaling the prewar number. 

In 1950, the number of students in higher educational 
institutions, according to Soviet sources, shall be raised 
to 674,000, and those in specialized secondary schools to 
1,280,000. The number of graduate specialists, during 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan, from higher educational insti- 
tutions should reach 602,000 and those from technical 
colleges 1,326,000. 

Indeed, the number of higher educational institutions 
has already grown considerably. Their number reached 
783 institutions in 1946, with an attendance of 562,000 
students.®®® According to the Plan, both figures, as given 
above, will rise within a few years. 

Tuition in higher educational institutions was free up 
to 1940. However, considerable economic improvement 
in the Union and the growing war budget called for an 
annual tuition fee, equivalent to a worker’s average 
monthly wage. However, those who suffered from Fascist 
occupation were granted free tuition. The various priv- 
ileges enjoyed by Soviet students remained however in 
force:®®® the use of dormitories at a nominal fee; clothing 
and shoe repair at campus shops; accommodation in 
“student-towns”; free tickets to concerts; vacations in 
Houses of Rest; student camps, and the like. 

Tuition is free, at present, in the elementary, and in- 
complete (seven-year) secondary schools. A small tuition 
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fee is charged in the last grades of the secondary school. 
Tuition is free in the Craft, Railway and FZO schools. 
In these school^^board and room is also provided by the 
government. Tuition, board and room is also given free 
in the Suvorov military schools, and the Nakhimov 
schools founded for the children of the Red Army men 
and the partisans. Orphans and victims of Fascism are 
entitled to all privileges^®® and free tuition in any type 
or grade of the Soviet school. 

Decrial of Pedology, the “Pseudo-Science” 

One ventures now to inquire into the state of old issues 
in Marxian education, some basic components or prin- 
ciples of Soviet education. With so many changes record- 
ed, and the dynamic flux of Soviet history, one should 
find himself interested in present Soviet considered opin- 
ions or theories of such aspects (or what Soviet education 
once called “Distortions”) as pedology,®®^ “withering 
away of the school,” and the like. Of supreme interest to 
American education should be the state of Marx’s Great 
Principle, “labor-education combination”, or Poly- 
technism. 

To begin with. Pedology. The Soviet educator’s con- 
tempt for this so-called “pseudo-science” is recently re- 
affirmed in reviews and special recapitulations in Soviet 
educational literature. The position of the pedologist 
abolished by official decree in 1938 is still in force today. 
Ten years have passed since this “distortion” or “pseudo- 
science” was taken to task. A number of articles were 
published recently in Soviet literature, reviewing the 
whole matter.®®^ The tone is sharp and irrevocable. Re- 
cent Soviet opinion holds that in their time the pedol- 
ogists have lowered the teacher’s role in the educational 
piocess; have denied the teacher’s influence in educa- 
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tional relationships, and subordinated the educator’s posi- 
tion to factors of heredity and environment. They have 
preached a “fatalistic conditioning of the child’s destiny 
by biological and social factors, heredity, and some un- 
changing environment. This contradicts the Marxist 
teaching of the ‘re-education of men in the spirit of social- 
ism, which liquidates the capitalist survival in the econ- 
omy and conscience of men’.’’ The pedologist, Blonski, is 
reminded of his old error and taken to task for his teach- 
ing that “failure originates not in the educational process, 
but exists therein from the very first day of the educa- 
tional process. . . . Some children are ‘repeaters’ even be- 
fore they reach school. ...” Such “distortions” and er- 
rors are duly explained by Soviet educators if one tvill 
attempt to understand the pedologist Zalkin who stated 
that the “analysis of real facts have proven that we [ped- 
ologists] have fallen into the shameful captivity of reac- 
tionary bourgeois theories (biogenetics, Sternism, and 
the like) 

The Soviet faith in education is next to its highest can- 
ons of total socialization and the final goal of a classless 
society. Nay, it is more than that. It is the primary mover 
and weapon for change, in terms of the Soviet. What edu- 
cation can do, given the proper conditions and direction, 
is to pave the avenue toward the end, in fact, hasten the 
dialectic process. 


The Struggle Against Formalism 

The recent campaign in the Soviet educational litera- 
ture against “Formalism” can be understood and justified 
in that light. The student’s failure to achieve knowledge; 
his failure to apply it, when achieved, in practical life can 
and should be referred to short-comings in the educa- 
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tional process. The science of pedagogy has a long way to 
go before it will prove to have sharpened its tools; readied 
subject matter accessible to the various age levels; and 
understood the subtle dialectic processes in the child’s 
thinking. Meanwhile, “Formalism”, it is claimed, pre- 
vails in the Soviet school, and is conducive to' failure in 
educational achievement. “Formalism”, according to So- 
viet educators, is generated in the school by numerous 
factors:®®^ the weak theoretical, practical, and cultural 
preparation of teachers: neglect of the basic pedagogical 
principle demanding concrete teaching; divorce between 
communicated knowledge and practical life; the race 
after high formal criteria of achievements; failure to in- 
culcate in students the habit of independent work; defici- 
ent programs; poor textbooks, and the like. 

New Secondary School Subjects: Psychology, 
Logic, Darwinism. 

The improvement of school curricula, the search and 
experimentation with new subjects of study are constant- 
ly on the Soviet pedagogical agenda. But these must be 
constantly treated dialectically and in compliance with 
Marxian dogma. The new subjects for the secondary 
school today are psychology, logic,®®® and Darwinism or 
“Foundations of Darwinism.”®®® The teaching of psychol- 
ogy in the last grade of the secondary school was to be- 
come effective in 1947 and gradually spread out in as 
many schools as possible within four years. Psychology 
was to help students, in a practical way, to improve: inter- 
personal relations; understanding of history, literature, 
and the arts; methods of memory improvements; methods 
of learning or better study. Logic was to facilitate correct 
speaking and correct thinking, especially in dialectics. 

Courses in “Foundations of Darwinism” are taking 
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firm hold beginning from Grade IX of the secondary 
school. The Soviet school, one is told, is the only one 
where such systematic courses are offered on the second- 
ary school level. Its teaching is scientifically justified. 
“Nature is in perpetual motion in time as well as in 
space.” This movement has a definite direction. Darwin- 
ism contains much material for dynamic and causal think- 
ing on the origin of life, origin of man, and his develop- 
mental evolution. From Darwinism, one may learn the 
laws and managerial methods of plant and animal growth. 
In short, according to Soviet educators, Darwinism pos- 
sesses (theoretically and practically) a clear system of or- 
ganic evolution, and a specific clear-cut objective of such 
study based on the historical development and continuity 
of organic forms. 

The role of the educator in transmitting this knowl- 
edge, in educational experimentation and communica- 
tion, is all-important. His knowledge must be encyclo- 
pedic and, for pedagogical purposes, selective. He must 
know the psychology of the child’s mind, but understand 
also its dialectics. He must, in addition, command a po- 
litical retrospect, current events, political awareness on a 
world scale, and the like. Most important, he must be 
permeated with the Soviet cause and final objective. ' 
C^gain, the educator is in need of a good Marxian train- 
ing, if he is to succeed in his school work. The quality of 
education and nurture in the school can and must be 
raised. To achieve this one must also advance the idea- 
tional level, the Marxist-Leninist education of the peda- 
gogical cadres.®®'^ 



Chapter Seventeen 


RECONSTRUCTION (continued) 


Polytechnism, Anew 

O NE comes now to consideration of the postwar 
state of Polytechnism in Soviet educational 
theory and practice. The reader will note the 
importance of this educational principle. The masters, 
Marx-Engels-Lenin, as well as their disciples, have given 
time and space to the problem of polytechnism, its inclu- 
sion in the school program, and methods of its applica- 
tion. This work also attempted to discuss polytechnic 
education at greater length.®®® 

It is interesting to observe that recent Soviet educa- 
tional literature contains a considerable number of 
articles on polytechnism, which substantiates the im- 
portance attached to polytechnism by this work, as an 
essential part of Marxian education. 

Some of the Soviet educators are frank to state that 
polytechnism was a failure in the Soviet school. “Regard- 
ing the practical realization of polytechnic education our 
school, up to the present, has not achieved meaningful 
results. At the All-Russian Conference ... on People’s 
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Education of the U.S.S.R., in January 1941, it was clearly 
established that the Soviet general-educational school has 
frequently, during its historical development, attempted 
to solve the problem of preparation of its pupils for fu- 
ture labor production. But the means and methods of 
practical preparation applied at the schools have not 
achieved the ends. In the realm of realization of poly- 
technism in the schools there were allowed serious short- 
comings and even errors. . . 

This opinion is supported by another Soviet educator 
who pleads for renewed polytechnic attempts. “The 
school should offer not only general, but also polytechnic 
education. Regi'etfully, the latter aspect of education is 
often forgotten; and, the educational content, therefore, 
of the school appears to be one-sided. . . . The lack of 
theoretical clarity in the area of polytechnic education 
should not become the cause for neglecting this problem. 
On the contraiy, the more attention one tvill pay to it, 
the faster it will be solved theoretically and practic- 
ally. ’’^lo 

With a characteristic persistence, the same Soviet 
writer comes to remind his colleagues that: “V. Illitch 
[Lenin] came back to the problem of polytechnism many 
times. ... In his notes on N. K. Krupskoi’s theses on 
polytechnic education, he again emphasized that youth, 
graduating from the secondary schools, should possess a 
broad education, a scientific Weltanschaung, and a poly- 
technic outlook. [These] should be closely linked with 
youth’s participation in social labor. The latter enhances 
not only labor skills, but teaches to view labor as some- 
thing belonging to the whole people; it nurtures a feeling 
of collectivism, the subjection of one’s ‘private’ interests 
to those of society. It will demand great exertion and 
creative work of theoretical and practical educators to im- 
plement polytechnic education in the same spirit as 
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planned and diought by V. Illitch [Lenin] twenty-five 
years ago.”®'^^ 

This challenge was accepted by S. M. Shabalov. Here- 
from, one senses new direction in polytechnism. Due to 
the necessity, on the one hand, of adhering on this sub- 
ject to the teaching core of the masters, and the poly- 
technic failures in the past, on the other, Soviet educa- 
tors met necessarily with some difficulties and entangle- 
ments. Hence, the attempt by this writer, in his exposi- 
tion of the new trends in polytechnism to follow their 
“papers” closely and discreetly. 


Polytechnism in Regular School Curricula. 

According to Shabalov, “Polytechnic education . . . 
is nothing else than education offering the foundations of 
the general productive and technological contemporary 
culture.” 

This according to Shabalov, is realized in the Soviet in 
various ways. The students receive important technical 
information while covering the usual subjects of the 
school’s curriculum. These subjects contain enough tech- 
nical information on industry and agriculture, a fact 
which can be verified from an examination of Soviet text- 
books. So far so well. Contrary to all expectations, how- 
ever, the Soviet students come out of the school, for all 
practical purposes, technically illiterate. What are the 
reasons for such phenomena? 

This can be explained by the fact that there is a com- 
plete disorganization in the process of communicating 
this technical knowledge to students. The technical-pro- 
duction material, in the texts, it not brought together 
into a system. Often, it is given to pupils at an age when 
they are still incapable of understanding it; in other 
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words, the technical material in the texts is often above 
the age level of students. In addition, many sections of 
the school textbooks remain, by tradition, abstract and 
formalistic (especially the sections on mechanics in the 
texts of physics) . Often enough, technical knowledge is 
conveyed in words but not in concepts linked with tech- 
nical knowledge or skills. Such communicated “de- 
tached” knowledge is bound to evaporate. Finally, what 
is most important: the technical-production material, 
found in texts, is not given as a part and parcel of the 
student’s general knowledge or frame of reference. It is 
“separatistic.” “If one could bring order and system to 
the technical-production content of the prevailing texts, 
it might be possible to achieve some success in the reali- 
zation of polytechnic education.”®’® 

Granted that polytechnic education consists of skilled 
communication to students, in the process of general edu- 
cation, of technical pi'oduction information, this in turn 
to be digested by the learners in combination with some 
concrete experience, the question still remains as to 
which method, and what elements of modern complex 
technology, should be utilized in this double process? 
There is also a far cry from teaching “general scientific 
principles of productive processes” to having students 
practically participate in “foundations of industry in gen- 
eral,” — the two aspects thought by the masters to be in- 
cluded in polytechnic education. There appeared, there- 
fore, a two-hand discussion on the subject. 


Special Subject or Discipline for Polytechnism 

According to Shabalov, the problem gravitated on as to 
what contents should be fed into polytechnic education 
from the usual school subjects, such as physics, chemistry. 
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mathematics, biology, and the like. On the other hand, 
some Soviet educators, for instance M. N. Skatkin point- 
ed out the desirability of including in the curriculum, for 
the purpose of polytechnic education, an especially de- 
signated subject or subjects: “labor”, “technique”, “tech- 
nology”, “organization of production”, and the like.®'^^ 

In due time the differences between the two viewpoints 
became clear-cut. Some thought that the basic sciences 
contain all that is necessary for polytechnic education; 
others held that special subjects in the school curricula 
are necessary for polytechnic education. It was suggested, 
by Shabalov, that each school of thought, in itself and by 
itself, is pedagogically extreme. “On the basis of coopera- 
tion both can, and should, supplement each other in 
polytechnic education.” The attack had to be tume^, 
therefore, in a different direction. 

It remained, first, to examine as to which polytechnic 
elements, best for the secondary school, are to be found 
in production per se. A careful analysis of produc- 
tion, as to its polytechnic content, was to supply per- 
tinent basic material for polytechnism. The next step, 
then, was to refine and elaborate the analytical method. 
Here again, the dialectic method was bound to come to 
the rescue. Third, if a special subject is to constitute poly- 
technism, it would be helpful to trace the source, ways 
of birth, development, and formation of a new science. 
In other words, the knowledge of the birth process and 
development of any new science should show or clarify 
the ways and means for the organization of the new poly- 
technic discipline. If this new discipline, to take form, 
must undergo a Cesarian operation, it is well so; but the 
act, form, and the growth it is to take on, must follow 
the laws of natural scientific development. 

The reasoning was as follows: The development of sci- 
entific technology, as well as the development of any sci- 
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ence, folloivs the law of dialectics: the growth of concrete 
technological knowledge is realized in a unit through the 
ascent of an abstraction. For instance, the development of 
separate biological disciplines brought the emergence of 
general biology. In theoretical mechanics, physical chem- 
istry, and the like, various parts of knowledge, heretofore 
separate, in time amalgamated in a unit. In fact, new sci- 
ences were born, first, through the emergence of findings 
pointing to new fields of knowledge or human interests; 
followed, next, by separation or divorce of these from 
their parent body — the old established science of philos- 
ophy; and, third, by accumulation, or collection, and in- 
jection of the scattered bits of related findings into a new 
unit, — the new science. 

“The same process could be observed in technology. 
More and more, single methods of practical technology 
embrace numerous branches of production. Theoretical 
technology has already evolved disciplines embracing 
technical rules and laws of a most general nature (ma- 
chinery construction, technical mechanics, electro-me- 
chanics etc.) . Thus, one must not invent the ‘general 
scientific principles of productive processes’ or ‘the foun- 
dations of industry in general’. These unfold hourly, the- 
oretically and practically, in the developmental processes 
of technological production.” One must also achieve a 
clear understanding of a few more developmental laws, 
for instance: the acceleration of the productive process; 
standardization in production; combination, as well as 
specialization, in productive machinery; principles of 
localization of industries (near the sources of raw prod- 
ucts) , and the like. 

Education in technical production should offer gen- 
eral technical knowledge and skills in combination with 
special disciplines. This will be its polytechnism. General 
education, to the contrary, should offer a minimum of 
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technical culture in combination with general subjects. 
This would be its polytechnic role. In polytechnic terms, 
general-education schools should train the young person 
to apply his general knowledge to technical problems; to 
enable him to solve, in a practical manner, problems of 
production. In other words, a broad general knowledge 
with some training in its application to a particular 
branch of production, or technique, will constitute au- 
thentic polytechnism. 

Shabalov’s conclusions met with opposition, to various 
degrees, from other Soviet educators: M. N. Skatkin, N. 
K. Goncharov, and M. I. Zaretzki. Separate views were 
held by D. D. Galanin, J. A. Katz, and A. A. Shibanov. 

Skatkin’s views were already cited. He was for the in- 
troduction of an especially designed subject to implement 
polytechnic education. His views will be treated, in more 
detail, again at the end of this chapter. 

According to N. K. Goncharov^'^^ the teaching core of 
the masters on polytechnic education is irrevocable and 
sancti sanctorum. Marx’s conclusions regarding “combi- 
nation of education with productive labor . . were veri- 
fied by Lenin who saw the need of “education parallel 
with productive labor.” Nay, more than that; he saw the 
need for polytechnic education in 1920, in the then 
ruined and civil war infested land. Soviet educators, 
therefore, are duty bound to take the bull by his horns. 
Polytechnism demands implementation. 

According to Goncharoc, both Shabalov and Skatkin 
were in deep error. Although both recognize that general 
education and basic sciences are prerequisite, they advo- 
cate the introduction of a special subject which is bound 
to duplicate a priori some content of the basic sciences. 
Although Shabalov speaks of such special subjects half- 
heartedly, he nevertheless commits the error of moving 
to “technique not from the basic sciences but from tech- 
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nique to the foundation of science, i.e., he thus distorts 
the order of educational subjects, the systematic order of 
the foundations of science; and, therefore, actually as- 
signs, in the educational process, to educational subjects 
a part auxiliary to technique.”^''® Skatkin’s thesis, that one 
can solve the problem of polytechnism by introducing a 
special subject for its instruction is equally erroneous. 
This subject for teaching polytechnism will not result 
in “combination of education with productive labor. ...” 

Goncharov, therefore, pleads for a systematic program 
of natural sciences to be taught on Lenin’s principle: the 
“unity of theory and practice.” The order of approach 
is, nevertheless, important. The program of teaching, 
Goncharov insists, should find its beginning “not from 
technical phenomena, but, on the contrary, in arriving 
at them as a result of scientific knowledge, and under- 
standing as to how theoretical knowledge can best be 
applied.”®''’^ He also suggests the readoption and imple- 
mentation of polytechnic steps, long advocated by Lenin: 
the establishment of “polytechnic museums” and excur- 
sions to factories, sovkhozy, and the like. 

Different views, in agreement with Skatkin, were held 
by M. 1. Zaretzki: “We are deeply convinced that poly- 
technism cannot be realized fully in the general educa- 
tional school without the introduction of a new subject 
which should unfold for the students the rich and re- 
markable world of technique — the foundations of our 
contemporary life. , . . 

Meanwhile, the Educational Method Council at the 
Ministry of Education of the R.S.F.S.R. took polytech- 
nism under discussion. The results of this have not been 
published, as yet, but M. M. Skatkin utilized some of the 
materials in his paper “On Polytechnic Instruction in the 
General Education School.”®'^® This should be of help in 
the discussion to follow. 
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Technical and industrial advances in the. Soviet Union 
aroused interest and desire for more technical education 
among the Soviet people, especially youth. Hence, the 
growing importance of polytechnic education. “Without 
technical knowledge one cannot understand the laws of 
society and the state of man' one cannot correctly define 
one’s relation to the world. Technical konwledge, there- 
fore, is the most important element of general education, 
and is necessary for the formation of one’s Weltan- 
schawng.”^^^ It behooved, therefore, Soviet educators “to 
prepare a detailed system -and content of polytechnic 
knowledge and labor habits which the general education 
school is to convey to its students.” 

But how should this be accomplished? At a discussion 
on this subject at the Mathematical Section of the Edu- 
cational Method Council, Professor D. D. Galavin came 
out in full support of Skatkin. He pleaded for a special 
course: “Encyclopedia of Technique. In brief, this 
course would include: history of machine technique, 
energy, problems of technology and science of commodi- 
ties, some problems of industrial economics and organiza- 
tion of production, and special technical regional themes. 

This thesis met with serious objections which are sum- 
marized here: First, the main objective of the school is to 
offer basic scientific knowledge: “Technique” is not a 
science, but an art, “the application of the laws of phy- 
sics, chemistry, mathematics, biology, and other sciences 
to nature.” Second, the existence of technique “in gen- 
eral” is denied. There are separate techniques for agri- 
culture, transportation, and the like. A separate subject 
such as “technique” is not offered even in a professional 
school. Third, “the transfer of technical material from 
physics and chemistry to another separate course will 
transform the former into dry, abstract, detached from 
life subjects. On the other hand, a descriptive technique 
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divorced from theoretical and experimental physics and 
chemistry will become a scholastic and verbal discip- 
line.”®®^ 

Among other polytechnic proposals, reviewed by the 
Educational Method Council were: excursions to centers 
of production, the showing of technical films, and read- 
ings of technical literature. One may note that some of 
the above projects were recommended by Lenin, but 
they were never implemented. Regarding technical read- 
ings, it was M. Gor’ki,®®® who in 1937, suggested the pub- 
lication of popular scientific series for children. Some of 
the titles were to be: “How Men Have Learned to Make 
Their Work and Life Easier,” “How Science Changed 
Men Into Giants”, and the like. Recently, the Academy of 
Pedagogical Sciences undertook to publish a “Children’s 
Encyclopedia” which will also include such themes or 
subjects. 

Two more methods, considered by the Council, should 
be mentioned here, namely: “pi'actical studies in physics, 
chemistry and biology to acquaint the students with the 
natural properties of materials, their production and 
some methods of same, construction of various instru- 
ments, mechanisms, and machines applicable in tech- 
nique . . .” and “work in the school-shop and on the 
school-plot.”®®^ 

Regarding the first method, the Council placed itself 
on the record by listing and elaborating a number of 
practical studies to be undertaken by teachers of physics, 
chemistry, and similar disciplines. As for the school-shops, 
these were closed in 1937 by the authorities and the 
Council could only regret this liquidation. On the other 
hand, materials were submitted to the Council by J. A. 
Katz, Specialist in Technical Services, who considered 
the “method of mass training in labor habits, in the so- 
called school-shops as outdated and most expensive.”®®® 
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It is outdated because its primitive elementary methods 
are out of gear and in contradiction to those employed 
in modern industry. It also inculcates bad technical hab- 
its found difficult later to erase or unlearn. The method 
is found to be very expensive because it requires large 
equipment and a very large number of highly qualified 
instructors for production of materials having no indus- 
trial value whatever. 

The efforts and research continued. Two other mea- 
sures, although not new, were suggested: first, the organi- 
zation of special (school or inter-school) factories, rail- 
ways for children to instruct them in practical produc- 
tion, and second, the inclusion of youth in real factories, 
and the like, for the purpose of instruction in px'ocluction. 


Polytechnic Gy7n7iasiya, and Research 

As for the first, J. A. Katz proposed the establishment 
ol “polytechnic gymnasii.”^®® This would mean the oi'- 
ganization at each secondary school of a compact highly 
mechanized establishment at which the students would 
pass through a systematic instruction in production. The 
second suggestion, direct participation in production, the 
Council thought, was not only pedagogically feasible but 
also economical for the State. In connection with this, 
some educators suggested a compromise: the establish- 
ment of special educational shops (ufchebniye tzekhy ) or 
departments at real factories, railways, and the like. 

At the pedagogical section of the Council, A. jA. Shi- 
banov proposed the organization of compulsory two- 
weeks agricultural work in the kolkhozy and sovkhozy 
for all students of the city and village schools.'''®'^ The Sec- 
tion was sympathetic toward this project. It was thought 
that an instructive exposure to agricultural tvork would 
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enhance the youth’s technical education. 

All those projects demanded further exploration. It was 
decided to undertake, first, intensive experimental re- 
search in the area of practical complex production and its 
possible integration with theoretical physics, chemistry, 
mathematics, and the like. With numerous and varied 
projects on the polytechnic agenda, their further explora- 
tion, description, experimentation and verification be- 
came necessary. Such undertakings were time consuming, 
and the final program formulation would have to tvait. 

With this, M. N. Skatkin disagreed. “In order to learn 
to swim, one must plunge into the water,” he quoted 
Lenin. Therefore, one must, Skatkin stated: “immedi- 
ately undertake to realize a number of accessible practical 
measures in the realm of polytechnic education for the 
students of the secondary school.” He suggested twelve 
steps®®® for immediate implementation. These will be 
listed briefly, as follows. 

1. The broadening of curricula for the acquaintance 
of students with the applications of the laws of na- 
ture and society to technique; 

2. The organization and practical verification of a 
course in “Technique”; 

3. Publication of a series of readers on problems of 
technique for extracurricular readings; 

4. Preparation of educational technical films; 

5. Equipment of physical, chemical and biological 
rooms and intensification of practical studies in these 
subjects; 

. 6. Organization of excursions to centers of production 
outlined in a guide or manual of instructions for 
teachers; 

7. Organization of school-shops and agricultural plots, 
outlined in a guide or manual of instructions for 
teachers; 
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8. Development of extra-curricular work in production 
and agriculture; 

9. Organization of polytechnic museums, and utilization 
of those already in existence; 

10. Organization of summer agricultural practice in the 
kolkhozy and sovkhozy; 

11. Continuous development of the pre-war childrens’ 
railways and shops; 

12. Experimental organization, during the summer vaca- 
tion, of students’ practical work in various factories, 
railways, and the like. 

These all require research and experimentation, and 
it would be foolhardy to demand their universal and com- 
pulsory implementation. But broad initiative must be 
granted to those schools tvhich are ready to venture in 
these directions. The future results of such experiences 
by the advanced schools will serve as theoretical generali- 
zation and basis for further experimentation, and the 
broadening of experience. 

Polytechnism thus underwent a long interesting devel- 
opment. Born in the British Factory Education Acts; con- 
ceived by Marx as his great principle of future Com- 
munist education; adapted with some shortcomings by 
the Paris Commune; upheld by the Marxian orthodoxy; 
incorporated into the education program of the Russian 
Communist Party; reintei'preted and literally Leninized 
by Lenin to fit Russian conditions and reality; imple- 
mented as an integral part of Soviet education in the 
U.S.S.R. schools; abolished in practice for some time by 
the TSIK and the Sovnarcorn from all Soviet educational 
institutions, — polytechnism presently came back to the 
fore as an old-new issue for possible resurrection. 

Grounded in the heart of Marxian educational theory, 
being its sine qua non principle and as such accepted by 
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Marx’s followers, its authenticity was wholeheartedly rec- 
ognized by the Soviet. Yet, despite its inclusion in the 
Soviet school curricula and the earnest efforts at its im- 
plementation, polytechnism failed to obtain a firm foot- 
ing in the Soviet school and thus come to a meaningful 
or gainful expression. 

In the past, the difficulties in the path of a working 
polytechnism were enormous and perhaps unsurmount- 
able. The present contains some promises and points to 
new attempts and endeavors in the realm of polytech- 
nism. The lines along which the netv planning and ex- 
perimentation will folloiv were indicated here, and from 
the discussion the reader may form some opinion on the 
matter. One thing is clear; polytechnism is an important 
tenet in Marxian educational theory. In the past, the 
Soviet has shown a tenacity in the continuity of Marxian 
Fundamentals. As in the latter, polytechnism will prob- 
ably be firmly adhered to until new tlieoiy ■will link rvith 
practice, again, in accordance with the- principle: “Unity 
of Theory and Practice.” 

At this point, the discussion of polytechnism may be 
brought to a close. Attention will be turned now to ques- 
tions of ideology, and the most recent Soviet views on 
educational goals, in terms of vision and actuality. 



Part 8 

Vision and Actuality 




Chapter Eighteen 


EDUCATION FOR THE END: THE CLASSLESS 

SOCIETY 


Three Phases of the October Revolution 

T here are three phases of the October Revolu- 
tion, according to some Soviet authorities/’®® The 
first commenced with the October uprising and 
ended with the liquidation of the exploiter’s class. The 
latter marked the beginning of the second phase which 
came to a close with the proclamation of the Constitution 
of 1936, — the beginning of socialism. The present, the 
third phase, is the most crucial and important. It signifies 
the transfer from socialism to communism. The latter is 
the goal of the present period. 


The Role of Ideology 

On the economic base, the Soviet, it is claimed, has 
made great strides toward communism. The role which 
education played in motivating, promoting, and “stamp- 
ing in’’ the necessary stamina for the colossal job is well 
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recognized by Soviet authorities. Under definite encour- 
agement, Soviet educators point proudly to successes in 
this direction.®*'® They are, however, equally critical in 
others. Upon careful examination of Soviet educational 
literature, one is impressed with the penetrating frank 
analysis of quantative and qualitative failures, on the one 
hand, and exuberating statements on successes achieved, 
on the other. 

There is, finally, one area where Soviet educators are 
extremely watchful and vigilant; the ideological. Failures 
in any area are to be reprimanded but, after detection, 
they can and will be, after an effort, corrected. A failure 
on the ideological level carries consequences which are 
physically intangible but cut deeply. 

Hence, the attention paid by Soviet educators to phil- 
osophy and theory of education. To plan for tomorrow 
one must understand the pi'esent, the birthchild of days 
past. Similarly, an historical examination of education at 
various stages of societal development should supply the 
proper understanding of the new Soviet society’s educa- 
tional base. 

At the danger of repetition, a Soviet educational an- 
alysis of pre-Soviet societies is presented here. A defini- 
tion of education, and its functions, will precede it. 

“The subject of pedagogy is the nurture of the young 
generation, i.e., the planned and purposeful preparation 
for future participation in social life. The nurture of the 
young generation is a social function at all stages of 
youth’s development. Just as labor, in Marx’s terms, is the 
natural condition of human life characteristic of ail its 
historical epochs, — education, according to Lenin, is also 
the general and eternally social category. 

But this “social category,’’ education, differed with the 
various stages of social development. In primitive society 
— the primitive communal order — education was poor 
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and limited, but classless. It is at the end of this stage that 
private property made its appearance. The slavery so- 
ciety, which followed it, was definitely characterized by a 
class education. Greece (VI-IV centuries) has two systems 
oi education: the Spartan and that of Athens. The aim of 
Spartan education ^vas to strengthen the rule of the slave 
owner and the subjugation ol the slaves and other sub- 
ordinate gTOups of the population. A\dule Athens was at 
a higher stage of social and economic development, it 
also pursued a class education, to retain the privileges of 
the freeborn. The feudal society, in its education of the 
knights and the clergy, aimed to strengthen the feudal 
order. Capitalist society, at its various stages of develop- 
ment, also devised systems of education in its own inte- 
rests: the two track system — general and special for the 
ruling classes on the one hand, and provision of the three 
R’s for the children of the masses, on the other. In any 
educational concessions for the masses, cajiitalist educa- 
tion was always “interventionist”, in its otvn favor. 

Now, the objective of the Soviet school, as recently 
stated, will explain its vigilance over ideology and inte- 
rest in philosophy 'iv’hich must be conveyed to the young 
learner despite difficulties in communication: “The ob- 
jective of our school is to bring up youth as educated and 
cultural citizens capable of fighting for the final estab- 
lishment of communism. . . . There is not a subject in the 
curriculum which could not, with proper organization, 
help [to implement] this general objective. . . . Although 
it is very clifficult for school youth to mdent indepen- 
dently in comjdicatcd and stibtle fonns of the struggle 
beftvecn the idealist and materialist worfil outlooks (for 
which a philosophical preparation is necessary) youth 
can none the less on the basis of the educational material, 
offered at school, acejuire a clear and finn picture of the 
principal distinction between the philosophic viewpoints. 
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the essence of the difference, and the superiority of ma- 
terialism. 

The new society — the classless — can assure itself of 
realization and existence if it can acquire and retain a 
new mind. Education — the weapon — is to perform this 
operation. But, first, pedagogy 'itself must become per- 
meated with a communist ideology. This became a slogan 
which assumed a terrific drive and campaign, to begin, 
in Soviet literature and the press. 

The opening gun was A. A. Zhdanov’s report on the 
periodicals '“Zviezda” and “Leningrad Zhdanov bit- 
terly criticized these journals for their “remoteness from 
the contemporary S€tviet theme . . . and . . . the attempt 
at preoccupation with purely entertaining and idle sub- 
jects.” He pointed out that writers, in Stalin’s terms, 
“engineers of human souls” have a tremendous responsi- 
bility in the education of youth. In these times, the 
period of transfer from socialism to communism, educa- 
tional forces in whatever capacity must gird themselves 
ideologically, and communicate their faith and strength 
to the learners. 

Zhdanov’s paper; read at a gathering of Leningrad’s 
writers, was inspired by a resolution on the same subject 
by the CCCP. Nearly all pedagogical organs followed 
suit. The most reputable journal, Sovietskaya pedagogika 
had an editorial on the same subject.®®^ In fact, even this 
journal, published by the Academy of Pedagogical Sci- 
ences, was criticized for lack of “clear direction.”®®® 

The ideological direction was clearly pointed out by 
the minister of Education, A. T. Kalashnikov, when he 
stated that “boys and girls, completing the Soviet school, 
must be in possession of the most important elements of 
the Communist W eltanschaung . . . . ”®®® 

This ideological direction, for the sake of clarity, could 
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be broken up into its components Soviet patriotism; 
bolshevist vigilance; socialist attitude toward public and 
personal property; realism to withstand the alien ide- 
ology inherited from the psychology of private property 
ownership and jietty bourgeois moods, socialist huma- 
nics; collectivism and comradeship; communist attitude 
toward labor and sbcial responsibilities; conscious discip- 
line; honesty and truthfulness; strong will; courage and 
persistence; cultural behavior, cleanliness, courtesy, com- 
pliance and tactfulness. However, in order to avoid an 
artificial split of the united educational process, the edu- 
cator must integrate their interrelationships with a com- 
munist moral unity. A thoughtful, persistent education 
on these lines will produce, according to Soviet educators, 
the new men of the classless society. 


The Abolition of Contradictions 

Marx and Lenin were severe in their criticism of two - 
capitalist contradictions which found their expression in 
education: the contradiction between city and country 
and that between physical and intellectual labor. The 
first, the Soviet claims, was basically undermined as a re- 
sult of socialized production and collectivized agriculture. 
The complete mechanization and electrification of agri- 
culture are bringing, presently, this reconciliation to a 
successful conclusion. The second contradiction,’ between 
physical and intellectual labor, it is possible to erase only 
with a complete levelling off of classes in the classless 
society, which is in the coming. To accomplish this, it is 
necessary to raise the cultural, educational, and technical 
levels of the wwkers and peasants under conditions of 
present socialist Soviet society. It is for Soviet education 
to face this problem and work towards its solution.®® 
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The Withering Away of the State 

The objective placed before the Soviet people, and 
their educators, of the gi'adual transfer from their present 
socialist state to one of a communist and classless order 
naturally reawakened the old question of the existence 
of a “State” under communism. 

Stalin understood to answer this question tvhen he 
asked: “Will the State continue to exist under commu- 
nism? . . . Yes, it will exist if the capitalist encirclement 
will continue. . . .No, the State will cease to exist and 
vdther away if capitalist encirclement will be supplanted 
by socialist encirclement. There is no question then of 
the “withering away of the school,” as taught some time 
ago by Shul’gin. It will probably continue to exist even 
under “socialist encirclement.” Its objective, however, 
will change to meet new needs and goals. 


The Soviet Educator Among New Men 

Already the Soviet claims that theii's is a new society 
“where the relationships between the life needs of the 
masses and the continuously developing sciences are clear 
and uncontradictory.”®®'' One the other hand, one reads 
of the hard life and work of the Soviet scientist and edu- 
cator who overworks under the strains flowing from de- 
mands of the learners, his colleagues, and the State. The 
following note should supply the underlying tone of this 
consanguinity. M. I. Kalinin, speaking on the most de- 
sirable qualities of an educator, as a human, had the fol- 
lowing to say: “The educator must possess, among other 
qualities, the following: honesty, courage, comradeship, 
love for labor, and direct-mindedness. . . . What human 
quality should be recognized, first? Love, love for the 
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people, love for the toiling masses. Man must love man. 
He who loves people will live better. He will live a life 
of joy. . . . 

There is lack of scientific information, here, as to the 
Soviet educator’s universal possession of these high qual- 
ities. One thing is clear, however: the Soviet educator 
has changed under the impact of the forceful events in 
his land. So have the people of Russia, for the same rea- 
sons, and by force of education — the weapon — used by 
the state and directed at their transformation. “Today we 
are not the same as tve were yesterday; and ivhat we were 
yesterday tve shall not be tomorrow. We are not the same 
Russian men as we were up to 1917. Neither is Russia 
the same, and our character already differs. We have 
changed and grown together wdth those mighty trans- 
formations which have altered radically the countenance 
of our land.”““ 




Comlmion 




CONCLUSION 


T he preceding chapters attempted, among other 
things, to present a century of educational think- 
ing which in man) respects differs from contem- 
porary Western education. 

It should be worthwhile to recapitulate the milestones 
of Marxian and, what is considered as its continuity, So- 
viet education. The landmarks of Marxian-Soviet educa- 
tion can be seen better against the background of a 
panoramic difference on the conception of State struc- 
ture and practice between the Soviet and that of the West, 
with bearings of these differences upon some of the edu- 
cational channels. 


Figure IX 

Contradiction in State Bases Expressed m Educational Channels 


Soviet 


American 

BASE: 



statist collectivist 

vs 

individualist, fice-cntei prise and 

EDUCATION* 


coi poi ate economy 

statist communist 

PRESS, 

vs. 

pnvate, group, county, state, 
etc., sponsoied education. 

one parly pi ess 

vs. 

individualist and chain press. 


As shown elsewhere in this work, criticism of capitalist 
educational practice preceded the emergence of Marxist- 
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Soviet educational principles. These will be shown, fig- 
uratively, in two parts: Marxist and Pre-Soviet. Marxist 
criticism will be given in the following figure. 


Figure X 

Marxist Criticism of Capitalist Education and 
Substitutes Proclaimed 


CAPITALIST NEGATIVE ASPECTS 

MARXIAN 

CURATIVES 

Conti adtC’ 
tion 

Educational Effects 

Economic* 

lack of provision, “two-track” 
system; “intervention” for status 
quo; bourgeois ideology 

socialized economy; “one- 
track” education, “inter- 
vention” for change; tran- 
sitory society education. 

Cit> and 
country 

lack of educational provision, 
neglect of lural education, ur- 
ban concentration, and factoiy 
industrialized family, lack of 
leisure and education under fac- 
tory conditions; self -enforced 
rudiments of factory-child edu- 
cation 

Educational piovision and 
spread, better and more 
education; education-la- 
bor combination. 

Intellectual 

and 

physical 

labor 

degradation of physical as com- 
pared with intellectual labor, 
one class-bourgeois-intellectual- 
ism and intellectuals, divorce be- 
tween physical and intellectual 
labor 

education-labor combina- 
tion, communist mtellec- 
tualism, intellectual and 
ph^slcal labor conciliation 
in the classless society. 


One will note that criticism of capitalist education, 
after Marx, by the pre-Soviet socialists (and the Soviet) 
followed on lines indicated by the masters. New develop- 
ments, and Russian reality, have strengthened their dis- 
ciples’ faith in the invincibleness of the Marxist doctrines; 
and added new impetus to the forces of the revolution. 
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Figure XI 

Pre-Souiet Criticism of Capitalist Education and 
Substitute P> oclaimed 


CAPITALIST NEGATIVE ASPECTS 

MARXIAN 

CURATIVES 

Conti adic- 

tl071 

Educational Effects 

Economic: 

lack of provision, “two-tiack" 
education, educational “intei- 
ventiou*' for status quo 

socialized economy; socia- 
lized “one-track” educa- 
cation, “intervention” for 
change, transitory, socia- 
list, communist education 

Cit> and 
Countiy 

poor educational -provision, 
neglect of luial education; 
thought-police control, educa- 
cational bureauciacy 

educational spread; better 
and moie education, poly- 
lechnism; full leconciha- 
tion in classless society. 

Intellectual 
and physical 
labor* 

divoice between intellectual and 
physical labor, one class-boui- 
geois-intellectuahsm and intel- 
lectuals 

pol y tech n ism, laboi, the 
imperative categoi), full 
reconciliation in the class- 
less society. 

Intergioup 
or inter- 
cultural 

disci immation in educational 
provision, admission, and pro- 
fessional employment 

group-cultuie education 
with a common denomi- 
nator: education for the 
classless society. 


The above figures (IX, X, XI) should bi'ing into fo- 
cus the dichotomy between Soviet education and that of 
the West, as of today. However, an overestimation or 
underestimation of these aspects, or variables, is frought 
with danger. Overestimation may show these aspects as 
embodying reciprocally exclusive units between which 
an understanding for collaboration, in certain important 
areas, would be impractical. Underestimation, on the 
other hand, may create an evaluation of these aspects be- 
low par or validity in force. The dangers can be avoided 
by an educational process. Education can interpret, with 
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pioper balance, the meaning of these opposites. A bal- 
lanced comprehension, forthcoming from a planned edu- 
cational process, is bound to create common ground con- 
ducive to consonance and concord in practical educa- 
tional matters. This is urgent in a torn-apart world. 

As a result of two world wars, nearly all of the civilized 
world is in the gi'ip of a social revolution the full mean- 
ing of which must be grasped for proper estimation and 
adjustive action. Indeed, on the one hand, the “Old 
World” in seeking a way out of economic misery is pass- 
ing through convulsions and ideological confusion. In the 
midst of anxiety, one of the solutions offered for the pi'ob- 
Icms of a postwar iwrld is a socialized economy or collec- 
tivism. Some nations, of Eastern Europe, in one form or 
another, are presently experimenting with this; and al- 
ready much of their educational effort is harnessed toward 
that goal. Moreover, organized education supers true tured 
on their changed economic base is directed as a weapon 
at those in a state of indecision. One may predict that 
this is bound to effect, to some degree, the economic and 
social base of the West. On the other hand, a large human 
and geographical unit — like America — nearly untouched 
by the war, preserved its free-enterprise structure and 
achieved a degree of cultural-economic production and 
distribution unequaled in history. Indeed, American 
standards in some of the social, economic and educational 
achievements are considered, by many learned students 
of society, to be of considerable merit. 

The past, however, of this civilization is not without 
a blemish. The question arises, What makes this indivi- 
dualized boundless human energy, first, to overproduce; 
and, following that, in self-contradiction, to create inter- 
changing wants and abundance in production and distri- 
bution, — these in turn to result further in deep rever- 
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berations, maladjustments in social relations and deteri- 
orated attitudes towards “out-groups”? Why is it that, 
even in times of economic stability, industry and educa- 
tion continues to discriminate against certain American 
minorities? One hesitates to state that in the educational 
field, as well as in other fields, many a head and adminis- 
trator of American higher educational institutions would 
be found responsible for gone-astray and left to vv’aste 
talent and ability which — if not for this discriminative 
policy — could be of gain to America and American edu- 
cation. 

On the other hand, questions, of a familiar nature, 
invite themselves on the agenda: “Why does the whole 
post-war tvorld depend upon American production? Why 
did American industry outpi'oduce the entire Axis in the 
war? Why, even before the war, Tvith only 6 percent of 
the world’s population, did we produce so much that tve 
had 47 percent of the radios, 49 percent of the telephones, 
and 72 percent of the automobiles? Why was the average 
factory worker in the United States able to buy 7.5 
pounds of bread with the proceeds of one hour of work, 
while the comparable figures in other countries were; 
Great Britain, 5.2 pounds; France, 5 pounds; Belgium, 
4.9 pounds; Italy, 2.8 pounds; Germany, 2.5 pounds; 
Russia, 1.9 pounds. 

Again, one may ask as to how in the midst of such com- 
parative abundance the American people were refused 
the necessary security for more material consumption 
and a just opportunity to all for intellectual productive 
ingenuity? Could it be that America, which became the 
leader in technical creativity, has somehow lagged or 
failed in compassion for fellow Americans and ideative 
conception of an American destiny for all-round equali- 
tarianism? Is it possible that in its economic overoccupa- 
tion, on the one hand, and continental political isolation. 
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on the other, America was caught by a self-projected tide 
of social provincialism? 

These questions require impassionate study. Materials 
supplying facts and data must be accumulated for painful 
analysis and finding as to which — why, when and how — 
constituents of a social system tick or conflict. Courageous 
investigations, to include comparative analysis of struc- 
ture and social functions of other systems, should be 
undertaken if this will enhance knowledge in ways of 
economic democracy and social betterment. Pains should 
be taken to integrate and expose optimum democratic' 
aspects conducive toward social cohesion — within the 
light of world economic and demographic composition. 

To be sure, the world is in dire need of mutual help 
and cooperation, the process of which can be mitigated 
and fructified by education. Generally, there is much to 
gain for all sides from concurrent effort and labor. Edu- 
cators and social scientists should, and can, be especially 
geared to share in an ideative and implemental process. 
To make this meaningful and fruitful, it must be built, 
however, on knowledge gained from scientific study of 
historical backgrounds, national characteristics, and the 
like. 

A comparative study of Soviet and American educa- 
tion, in terms of outlook and developmental process with 
a view toward the future, would serve a useful purpose. 
Space will permit a few random notes only on some com- 
parative aspects of Soviet and American education. None 
the less, a compact presentation will throw sufficient light 
to point at considerable superimposed rigidity of Soviet 
education, on the one hand, and energized laissez faire 
in American education, on the other. 

The attempt, in this work, to review a century of Mar- 
xian education, its achievements as well as its shortcom- 
ings, should have brought to light material in support of 
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the above contention with regard to Soviet education. 
The discussion to follow should also add weight to the 
assertion on American education. 

Except for seventy-two days of the Paris Commune, 
Marxism succeeded in functioning for thirty years (1917- 
1947) in Russia. During these three decades the Soviet 
has pressed irresistibly toward the final goal — the com- 
munist classless State. At this stage, the socialized^ edu- 
cation is directed firmly as an educational, nurtural and 
ideological weapon, for the realization of communism. 
The student of Soviet education will note that, in this 
process, there might have been concessions, retrench- 
ments and retractions; but nearly all of these were of a 
temporary nature. The foundations, theoretical and prac- 
tical, always remained. Today, in continuation of its firm 
and direct line, and in consonance with the Soviet econ- 
omic base, education aims to labor in the nurture of 
Soviet men for transition from socialism to communism. 

What deeply impresses the American educator is that 
in their militancy and religious zeal the Soviet failed to 
take due note of American educational achievements 
and contributions which constitute no minor contribu- 
tion toward the world’s welfare. Lest this statement be 
inferred as an expression of restful ostentation, the stu- 
dent of American education may project, for the moment, 
a minute mental panarama. American education, stem- 
ming out from religious motivation; marching through 
formal culture and practical utility; assuming the task of 
sccurilization and liberalism; raising the first crusade 
for the Common Schools; founding new methods of pro- 
gressive acculturation; extending education of women, 
and the like. This listing could be continued at length. 
However, space and subject continuity will not permit 
it. It will suffice therefore to insert a short note that 
American educational philosophy conceives education as 
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a lifelong process representing the individual’s — and the 
gtoup’s — response to all physical, material and cultural 
factors of the environment. This implies, of course, the 
recognition of man’s daily needs, the role of the group, 
the underlying material basis and an apportioned recip- 
rocal social praxis. 

At this point, in connection with the aforesaid, one 
r'entures to point at several areas where American edu- 
cation must itensify its efforts. In fact, the stake of Am- 
erican education, its further progressive development, as 
well as the welfare of the American people, depends on 
the degree and time-budgeting of intensive planning and 
application in several areas. In short, there is need for a 
range of action in the following realms: centralized- 
autonomous educational research and guidance; educa- 
tional socialization of the natural sciences; and a stronger 
integration of American education with the education 
and culture of the civilized world. A discussion follows: 

The foremost and sine qua non need is concerted re- 
search. Research may be defined as the application of 
exact procedures closely conforming to accepted scien- 
tific requirements, for the purpose of solving a problem, 
testing hypotheses, discovering new phenomena or new 
relations between them. Social research, with some quali- 
fications, could fall under this definition. However, efforts 
to define educational research have always been beset 
with difficulties. Among the reasons for the perplexity 
two should be mentioned here. First, the traditional as- 
sociation of education with schooling created a handi- 
cap toward the conceptualization of education in its 
broader sense. Second, in the United States, there is still 
considerable dissension as to whether education should 
be considered as a technology, a science or as an art. Some 
educators, eclectically, would accept education as both: an 
art and a science. These erroneous notions, the narrow 
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assignment of education and its contracting definition, 
caused obstacles in the way of progressive well-rounded 
development of educational research. • 

May one inject an augmentative note that education, 
as a life-long process and historical category, was never 
confined, exclusively, within cloistered walls. Education, 
within the frame of this conception, began historically, 
v/ith man’s life on earth and will probably end with the 
finale of both. Education is life. Therein it has developed, 
and is still improving, techniques to hold and perfect the 
richer and better part of itself. Some of these techniques 
have reached a high degree of accomplishment so as to 
constitute an art, a controlled and spontaneous activity 
requiring ingenuity and contrivance. Finally, through 
systematic observational conceptualization of social rela- 
tionships and social processes, education has fortified it- 
self as the edifice of socially useful action, the science of 
social growth and social purposefulness. 

To return: explicitly, the aims and objectives of edu- 
cation, and ways of their realization, are sufficiently in- 
clusive to tax the efforts of any number of scholars, edu- 
cators, and educational bodies. There is need, then, to 
induce a common meaning and over-all purpose into the 
various research efforts of schools, universities, research 
bureaus, and the like.. Although the autonomy and di- 
versity of research should be encouraged, waste of effort 
and resources is to be discouraged. Today, the laborious 
processes of educational research are scattered and inco- 
herent in unity of drive and goals. There is need for in- 
telligent mobilization of America’s scientific resources, 
especially in education. If the physical sciences have given 
the control of nature, the social sciences, education in- 
cluded, opened to man new vistas for self-understanding 
and inspiring conception of his interrelationship with 
nature and his surroundings. It is therefore the aim of 
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education, above all, to point out as to how, in what man- 
ner and for which purpose, the innermost forces of man’s 
intellect and ideational apparatus — as well as the modern 
scientific tools — ^should be directed and used in accord 
with newly gained social insight. With meagre knowl- 
edge available on the technique of such intricate opera- 
tion, research is essential to bring forth scientific means 
as to how this can be best accomplished. 

As an outcrop of this, education, must lend itself to the 
task of socializing the natural sciences. ‘The interconnec- 
tion between man’s accomplishments in the natural sci- 
ences and the manifold effects of the former on man’s 
modes of production and social relations should not be 
left any longer as a matter of discussion and interpreta- 
tion to a limited group of scholars only. This interde- 
pendence, with its hazards and benefactions, should be 
brought into view daily at all places in the educational 
process, including literature and scientific texts, by all 
available tools and means. 

This task, however, cannot be any longer gainfully per- 
formed on the level of one country, nation, or limited 
sphere of political influence. Narrowing the field of ac- 
tion, contracting the object of education would lead only, 
as heretofore, to provincialism and isolation. Similar to 
the international educational operation on a world scale 
(UNESCO) , there is need for an American front in edu- 
cation, to be world-minded and sensitive to the latter’s 
tribulations, hopes and aspirations. 

Should this become the American point of view, it 
cannot be accomplished by any individual, or group, but 
by a central body. Time is pressing for a United States 
Department of Education, the latter to be set up ad- 
ministratively with a representative group of educators 
in consultative capacity. Among the various objectives 
of such a Department could be: coordination with the 
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National Science Foundation, if and when established; 
international education for America, in terms of a unified 
world culture, this to be coordinated with the UNESCO; 
interpretation of American education, and America, to 
the world; and, coordination of educational research 
within the light of national needs conditioned by those 
of the world. 

Clearly, the basic need today is not so much scientific 
control of nature as the adequacy of man’s living among 
men. Coordinated research, therefore, should be directed 
at evolving an educational process wherein man, living 
in an interwoven world, could be educated in giving 
himself more to man for the good of all. Already, many 
educators are aware of man’s urgent need for a unified 
world. Today, American and Soviet educators should 
place themselves in a position to evolve a working rela- 
tionship towards that goal. 

As for the efficacy of American education, its dynamics 
and strength for progressive adjustment have proven, in 
the past, a capacity to absorb the lessons of history and 
to constitute a vanguard on the educational front. It re- 
mains for Soviet education to prove, reciprocally, that it 
is equally strong in asserting itself unitedly with Ameri- 
can educational progressiveness. 

Concerning dogmas, their weight cannot be under- 
estimated. But “nothing can be more unphilosophical 
than to be positive or dogmatical on any subject.’’ There 
is an awareness here on the importance of ideology. But 
a considered appraisal as to what — how and when — 
theory can turn into practice, should cause some thought 
on the subject. 

The unity of theory and practice demands that theory 
which does not work is to be revised within the light of 
practicality and material actuality. This is applicable to 
education, Soviet as well as American. Stagnant vogue. 
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doctrine or dogma, present the strongest psychological 
barrier toward the formation of common-mindedness. 
Fortunately, educational internationalism is not an as- 
piration but a fact. It is therefore opportune, by con- 
certed effort, to use it as a force and weapon for the 
world’s enlightment. 
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1. Fredench Albert Lange, History of Materialism (2 vols., Bos- 
ton, 1880), II, 246. For a recent summary o£ definitions on 
materialism see Henry Felix Mins, Jr., Materialism, the Sci- 
entific Bias (New York, 1934), pp. 5ff. 
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Bakewell, Source Book in Ancient Philosophy [New York, 
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tained only in the community, in the unity of man with 
man — unity, however, which rests only upon the reality of 
the distinction of I and Thou.” Quoted m Lange, op. cit., 
II, 255. Feuerbach’s materialism can, therefore, be denoted 
as “Tuism.” 

5. Cf- W. Windelband, History of Philosophy (New York, 
1923), pp. 670ff. 

6. Karl Marx, “Marx fiber Feuerbach,” Marx-Engels histor- 
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Philosophie. Reponse a la Philosophie de la Misere de M. 
Proudhon in Gesamtausgabe, vol. 6, part 1, pp. 117-221. 
The quotations to follow are from H. Quelch’s translation 
(Charles H. Kerr Co., [Chicago 1910]). 
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lectic (Reprint from Philosophical Review, vol. 6, no. 5, 
Univ. of California (1897), p. 497); also, M Me. E. McTag- 
gart, Studies in Ihe Hegelian Dialectic (C.U.P., 1896, 259pp.), 
p. 32: “It has been held that the dialectic process has no 
reference whatever to experience, but takes place in pure 
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thought considered apart from anything else.” 

20. Johannes Mattern, Concepts of State ^ Sovereignty and In- 
ternational Law (Baltimore, 1928), p. 36. 

21. Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific^ p. 85. 

22. C£., for instance, Algernon Lee, The Essentials of Marx 
(New York, 1926), p. 4. 

23. Marx, Preface to Second German Edition of Capital^ writ- 
ten in London, January 24, 1873, m Capital, The Process of 
Capitalist Production, trans. Eden and Cedar Paul (4th ed,, 
New York, 1929), p. 873. 

24. Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, p. 88. 

25. Supra, p. 14f. 

26. Cf. Carl Becker, ^'Everyman His Own Historian,” American 
Historical Review, XXXVII (January 1932), pp. 323ff., in a 
comment on Fustel de Coulanges: '‘It is not I who speak, 
but history which speaks through me,” was FustePs reproof 
to applauding students. “If a certain philosophy emerges 
from this scientific history, it must be permitted to emerge 
naturally, of its own accord, all but independently of the 
will of the historian.” On this Becker comments. “Thus the 
scientific historian deliberately renounced philosophy only 
to submit to it without being aware.” This applie*s also to 
Maix. 

27. Maurice Mandelbaum, The Problem of Historical Knowl- 
edge, (New York), [1938], p. 17. 

28. Ibid., pp. 17“37, especially p. 36. “the doctrine of relativism 
holds that no historical account can faithfully depict the 
past, since, first, the actual occurrences of history are richer 
in content than any account of them can possibly be; sec- 
ond, because the continuity and structure which historical 
works necessarily possess do not afford a true parallel to the 
cor^tinuity and structure which characterize the events of 
history; and, third, because the historian of necessity passes 
value-judgments, and these are relevant to the present but 
not to the past.” 

Cf. also Arthur O. Lovejoy, “Present Standpoints and Past 
History,'’ The Journal of Philosophy, August 31, 1939, No. 
18, XXXVI, 477-489, and Sterling P. Lamprecht, “Histori- 
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ography of Philosophy/' The Journal of Philosophy, August 
17, 19S9, No. 17, XXXVI, 449-460. 

29. Marx, Manifesto, p. 1. 

30. “By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capitalists, 
owners of the means of social production and employers of 
wage labor. By proletariat, the class of modern wage-labor- 
ers who, having no means of production of their own, are 
reduced to selling their labor power in order to live." Ibid., 
p. 46. 

31. Engels, Socialism: Utopian and Scientific, p. 127. 

32. Cf. Marx, Capital, p. 136. As for the conception of “value" 
it underwent several changes in the history of economic 
thought. The first to ascribe the almost exclusive source of 
value to labor was John Locke: “it is labor indeed that puts 
the difference of value on everything." L. H. Haney, His- 
tory of Economic Thought, (N. Y. 1920), p. 120. According 
to Haney, the conception of “surplus value" may be traced 
to William Thompson, an Irish socialist, “whose fame has 
been less than his deserves." Marx's originality lies in his 
reformulation and his attempts to apply this concept as a 
fact in his theory of the State and class struggle. Ibid., pp. 
391-92 and 444. 

33. Marx, A Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy, 

p. 11. 

34. Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte, trans. 
Eden and Cedar Paul (London, 1926), p. 23. 

35. This view is upheld by recent Marxist interpreters. See M. 
Kammaris's article, “The Role of Personality in History," in 
Pod znamenem marksizma, 1935, no. 1, pp. 31-50. Therein 
he says that when the objective conditions for an historical 
task are set, then the subjective factor is the strong deciding 
element. Cf. this with the relationship between will and 
knowledge as given in M, M. Furshik, Philosophia Marks- 
izma i sovremennaya sozial demokratiya (Moscow-Lenin- 
^ad, 1936), p. 242. The English translation of this book- 
title, and the others cited in the pages following, are given 
in the Bibliography, at the end of this volume. 

36. See p, 32, infra. 
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Chapter Two 

37. In the ‘‘Theses on Feuerbach/’ Marx accused Feuerbach of 
underestimating the conscious influence of the individual. 
The third thesis says that the materialistic doctrine — that 
men represent a product of conditions and education and 
that, therefore, changed men are the product of changed 
conditions and education — forgets that conditions are really 
changed by men and that the educator himself should be 
educated. In a sense, men are a result of the new education, 
but that new education is really shaped by men. Cf. “Marx 
liber Feuerbach,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5, part 1, p. 534. 

38. Marx, “Marx iiber Feuerbach,” Gesamtausgabej vol. 5, part 
1, p. 534. 

39. Marx and Engels, “Die deutsche Ideologic,” Gesamtaus- 
gabe^ vol. 5, part 1, p. 15. 

40. Ibid,, p. 16. 

41. /5zd.,p. 15. 

42. Ibid,, p. 17. 

43. Ibid. 

44. Cf. A. Vyshinski, Otcherki po istorii kommunizma, (Ogiz, 
Moscow 1925) pp. 34-65. It is to be noted that Marx was not 
the first to relate the origin of the State to the protection of 
property and the division of classes. Adam Smith declared 
in 1766 that “whenever there is great property, there is great 
inequality. ... It is only under the shelter of the civil mag- 
istrate that the owner of that valuable property . . . can 
sleep a single night in security. He is at all times surrounded 
by unknown enemies. . . . The acquisition of valuable ex- 
tensive property, therefore, necessarily requires the estab- 
lishment of civil government. Where there is no property 
. . . civil government is not so necessary.” Adam Smith, 
Inquiry Into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, (London, 1908), II, 228. Similarly, Rousseau, a con- 
temporary of Adam Smith, described thus the beginning of 
the State. “The first man, who having enclosed a piece of 
ground, bethought himself of saying this is mine^ and found 
people simple enough to believe him, was the real founder 
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of civil society.’’ Jean Jacques Rousseau, The Social Con- 
tract and Discourses, trans. G. D. H. Cole (London, 1935), 
p. 207. Rousseau’s italics. 

45. “Die deutsche Ideologic,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5, part 1, 
p. 35: “die Klasse, welche die herrschende materielle Macht 
der Gesellschaft ist, ist zugleich ihre herrschende geistige 
Macht.” 

46. Ibid, 

47. Ibid,, p. 36. 

48. See pp. 13ff., supra, on the relation between the modes of 
production and productive relations. 

49. Manifesto, p. 29. 

50. Ibid,, p. 27. 

51. “Die deutsche Ideologic,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5, part 1, 
p. 37. 

52. Marx, The Eighteenth Brumaire, p. 22. 

53. Engels to Schtarkenberg, January 1, 1894 in Karl Marx and 
Friedrich Engels, Coyrespondence 1846-1895 (London, 1934), 
p. 517. 

54. Engels’ distinction between ‘foundation’ and superstruc- 
ture’: Economics is the “foundation” of human society. The 
various ideologies and intellectual productions are the 
“superstructures” on the economic foundation. Ibid,, p. 475, 
Engels to Joseph Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890. 

55. Ibid,, p. 482, Engels to Konrad Schmidt, Oct. 27, 1890 

56. Cf. Ch. I, supra, pp. 2 Iff. 

57. Engels to J. Bloch, Sept. 21, 1890. Correspondence 1846- 
1895, p. 475. 

58. As a result of the factory system and the invention of mod- 
ern machinery, the productive process had become social; 
however, this social or cooperative process is appropriated 
in vast organizations by a few men whom Marx calls cap- 
italists. See his definition of “capitalist” in Capital, p. 138f. 

59. “Die deutsche Ideologic,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5, part 1, p. 
39. 

60. Ibid, 

61. Ibid,, p. 40. 

62. Capital, p. 137f. Marx, discussing the circulation of capital, 
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mentioned Aristotle’s distinction between economics and 
chrematistics. The art of gaining a livelihood is necessary 
and useful, and this he calls economics. Chrematistics is the 
art of making money. For chrematistics, circulation is the 
source of wealth, and money is the beginning and end of 
this kind of exchange. See Aristotle, Politics^ trans. J. Well- 
don, (London, 1883), Bk. I, Chs. Ill, IX. 

63. “Die deutsche Ideologie,’’ Gesamtausgabe^ vol. 5, part 1, 

p. 21. 

64. Ibid,, p. 372. 

65. Marx thus presents the artists of the future communist so- 
ciety: “In einer kommumstischen Gesellschaft gibt es Keine 
Maler sondern hochstens Menschen, die unter Anderm auch 
malen.” Ibid., p. 373. 

66. The Poverty of Philosophy, p. 156f. 

67. Capital, p. 451. 

68. Ibid,, p. 383. 

69. Ibid, 

70. Adam Smith, Inquiry Into the Natuie and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (London, 1908), II, 301f. 

71. Cf. “But though the common people cannot, in any civil- 
ized society, be so well instructed as people of some rank 
and fortune, the most essential facts of education, however, 
to read, write, and account, can be acquired at so early a 
period of life. . . . The public can encourage the acquisition 
of those most essential parts of education. . . Ibid., p. 305. 

72. “Though the state was to derive no advantage from the in- 
struction of the inferior ranks of people, it would still de- 
serve its attention that they should not be altogether un- 
instructed.” Ibid., p. 308. 

73. “Arbeitslohn,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 6, part 1, p. 461f. 

74. Cf. Plekhanov and Education, p. 86£, infra. 

75. “Arbeitslohn,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 6, part 1, p. 461f. 

76. Engels, Herrn Eugen Dithrings' Umwfhung der Wissem 
schaft (2nd ed., Zurich, 1886), p. 281. 

^ OQ9 
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Chapter Three 

78. Engels, The Condition of the Working Class in England in 
1844 (London, 1892), pp. 2ff. 

79. See ch II, “The Great Towns,” ibid., pp. 23-74. 

80. Ibid., p. 24. Engels seemingly referred to Hobbes’ bellum 
omnium contra omnes. 

81. Ibid.,p.9S. 

82. Ibid., p. 101. 

83. Ibid.,p. 102. 

84. Ibid., p. 103. 

85. Ibid., p. 104. 

86. Ibid.,p. 110. 

87. Ibid. 

88. Cf. Statutes at Large 73, 985 (990), 1833, c 103, 3 8c 4 Gulielmi 
IV, Sec. XX, “After the expiration of Six months from the 
passing of this Act every Child herein before restricted to 
the performance of Forty-eight Hours of Labor in any One 
week shall, so long as such Child shall be within the said 
restricted Age between 11 8c 18 attend some school.” The 
section mentions deductions from the child’s wage, when it 
becomes due, of one penny in every shilling, for the child’s 
schooling in case he is an orphan 

89. Engels, The Condition of the Working Class in England m 
1844, p. 113. Engels amplified this: “The English working- 
man who can scarcely read and still less write, nevertheless 
knows very well where his own interest and that of the na- 
tion lies.” Ibid, 

90. Ibid.,,p. 111. 

91. Capital, p, 427, n. 1. Marx quoted an employer in A. Red- 
grave, Reports of Inspectors of Factories for Oct. 31, 1857: 
*‘As far as I can see, the greater amount of education which 
a part of the working class has enjoyed for some years is an 
evil. It is dangerous, because it makes them independent.” 

92. Condition of the Working Class in 1844, p. 1091 

93. Ibid., p. 111. 

94. Ibid.,p. 112. 

95. lbid.,p. HI. 
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96. Quoted ibid,, p. 112, Children’s Employment Commission’s 
Report. 

97. Ibid, 

98. Ibid., p. 124. 

99. Ibid. 

100. Ibid.,^. 125. 

101. Ibid, 

102. Ibid.,p. 129. 

105. Ibid. 

104. Ibid., p. 148. 

105. Ibid., p. 149. Engels was of the opinion that a better educa- 
tion for the employers was most necessary in the interests of 
the working class. Better education would improve the 
morale of the employers. Engels thus characterized condi- 
tions at the beginning of manufacturing industry. “It is be- 
sides, a matter of course that factory servitude like any 
other, and to an even higher degree, confers the ]us prwiee 
noctis upon the master.” 

106. Ibid., p. 258. 

107. Ibid. 

108. Ibid, p. 259. 

109. Ibid., p. 240. In its further development, Marxism as a 
whole changed its opinion. It must not be forgotten that it 
was Marx who took up first the serious aspects of theorizing 
The Manifesto, written in 1848, three years after The Con- 
dition of the Working Class in 1844, was the joint produc- 
tion of Marx and Engels, yet Engels admitted that the fun- 
damental proposition which formed its nucleus belonged 
to Marx (Manifesto, p- 6 ) 

The importance of the Manifesto as a turning point in 
Marxian theorizing on education has been cited. In the 
introduction to the Manifesto Engels hrst justified the call- 
ing of their Manifesto “communist” and then drew for the 
first time the distinction between communists and socialists. 
(Manifesto, p. 5.) 

110. Marx, The Eighteenth Bruniaire of Louis Bonaparte, p. 71f. 

111. Capital, p. 424. 

112. Ibid. Peel’s Act of 1802 was really a new verision of the Poor 
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Law. The first real Factory Bill was drawn up by Owen and 
Peel in 1815. A useless shadow of this bill was passed by 
Parliament in 1819. As there were to be no inspectors, the 
Act was Ignored by employers and parents. Gradual im- 
piovements took place when inspectors were appointed to 
enforce the Act. 

113. Statutes at Large: 73, 989 (990) 1833, c 103, 3 & 4 Will. IV, 

Sec. XX; 74, (1-2) 1834, c 1, 4 & 5 Will. IV, Sec. II; 84, 
(215-217) 1844, c 37 7 8 Vic. Sec. I, II, III, IV, 84, 82 

(93-95), 1844, c 15, 7 8c 8 Vic. Sec. XX, IX, XXX, XXXVIII, 
XXXIX. Only those clauses are given here having direct 
relation to the discussion above. 

114. Children may be employed at eight years of age. No child 

shall be employed m any factory more than six hours and 
thirty minutes in any one day unless time in such factory 
begin at one o’clock, in which case children beginning to 
work in the morning may work for seven hours in one 
day. Statutes at Large, 84, 82 (91), 1844, Sec XXIX and 
XXX 

115. Capital, pp. 424-427, 521-524, 536-539. That industry con- 
flicted with education of children was also an acknowledged 
fact at the beginning of the nineteenth century in the 
United States. Legislation for the education of children en- 
gaged in Factory work dates back to 1813 in the State of 
Connecticut. “This impulse was strengthened by the in- 
crease in the humanitarian feeling which had taken effect 
in the formation of numerous committees, often inspired by 
Fourier or Owen, or by the advanced thinkers of Europe.” 
This resulted in continuous legislation, but “the experi- 
ence of England had shown what the Americans of this 
period had still to realize, that administration was nine- 
tenths of the law in factory acts.” Henry W. Farman, Chap- 
ters in the History of Social Legislation in the United States 
to 1800 ed. Clive Day, (Washington 1938), pp. 256, 260. 
For more details on Child education under Factory condi- 
tions of the Nineteenth century m the United States, see 
Elizabeth Lewis Otey, The Beginning of Child Labor Leg 
islation^ (Washington, 1910). 
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116. The following is a verbatim copy of a school-certificate: 
“This is to certify that 1838 thomas Cordingley as atend 
martha insep school tow hours per day January 6.” Robert 
Baker to H. J. Saunders, Reports of Inspectors of Factories^ 
Jan. 1, 1939, quoted in M. Ludlow and J. Lloyd, Progress 
of the Working Class (London, 1867), p. 15. 

117. Sir John Kincaid, in Reports of Inspectors of Factories for 
Oct. 31, 1858, pp. 31-32. “The first school we visited was 
kept by a Mrs. Ann Kilhn. Upon asking her to spell her 
name, she straightway made a mistake, by beginning with 
the letter C, but correcting herself immediately, she said 
her name began with a K. On looking at her signature, how- 
ever, in the school certificate books I noticed that she spelt 
it various ways, while her handwriting left no doubt as to 
her unfitness to teach. She herself acknowledged that she 
could not keep the register.’’ Quoted in Capital, p. 425f. 

118. Leonard Horner, in Reports of Inspectors of Factories, June 
30, 1857: “Children obtained certificates of school atten- 
dance without having received instruction of any value. . . . 
I have seen rows of children doing absolutely nothing. . . .” 
Ibid., p. 426. 

119. Ibid., p. 521. 

120. Reports of Inspectors of Factories, Oct. 31, 1863: “Factory 
education is compulsory, and it is a condition of labor.’* 
Ibid., p. 521. 

121. Ibid., p. 522. For this Marx found support in his study of 
the life work of Robert Owen. 

122. libid., p. 521. Marx seemingly referred here to the Factory 
Act passed before Das Kapital (1867) was written, namely the 
Factory Act of 1847. The next Factory Act was passed in 
1874, seven years after Das Kapital was written. On the 
Act of 1847 Marx said this: “According to the English 
Factory Act parents cannot send children under fourteen 
yers of age to work in 'controlled’ factories, unless at the 
same time allowing them to receive elementary education. 
The factory owner is responsible for seeing that the law 
shall be enforced.” 

Following are the merits of the educational clause of the 
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first Factory Act as indicated by the Secretary of the British 
Social Science Association, when he pleaded for “National 
Education,’’ in 1870. “That any system of compulsory edu- 
cation should be on the principle of the half-time system, 
of the first Factory Act, in which three hours daily atten- 
dance in a good school was provided as a security against a 
child being overworked, by working the same stages as an 
adult, as well as a secuiity against being so worked as to be 
excluded from the benefits of a common education.” The 
Penny Bee-hive, London, May 28, 1870, No. 450, p. 231. 
This periodical, established in 1861, was published as The 
Bee-hive, a General Family Newspaper The Recognized 
Organ of Industrial Interests, and it changed later to The 
Penny Bee-hive, The People's Paper, The Organ of Trades, 
Friendly, and Co-operative Societies, W orkingman' s Clubs 
and other associations of the working classes. The educa- 
tional platform of the Penny Bee-hive was announced Jan. 
8, 1870 (No. 430) aiming to “advocate a sound and liberal 
system of national education — nonsectarian, free, compul- 
sory — that workingmen may be relieved fiom the degrada- 
tion of Ignorance.” 

123. Capital, p. 521. This “educational combination” may in- 
deed have had its merits yet it is hard to believe that a 
child coming to school after a half-day’s hard labor at a 
factory could have competed with a regular day scholar. 
The degree of success of this combination may be partially 
explained by the great boredom, hard discipline and lack 
of play which were so characteristic of the schools of that 
day. Work at the factory, then, presented relaxation and di- 
version frofti monotonous school work. On the other hand, 
only the most capable and strongest children were able to 
survive for a considerable time the ordeal of work at the 
factory or mills and study in a backward school. 

124. Capital, p. 521 

125. For the present status and further development of this con- 
cept follow the discussion in the various chapters of this 
book. 

126. The first Congress of the International Brotherhood of 
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Workers, known as the First International, took place in 
Geneva, Sept. 3-8, 1866. 

127. Marx, “Instrukzii delegatam Vremennavo Tzentralnavo So- 
vieta po otdielnym voprosam,’’ Woiks (IMEL, Moscow, 
1936), vol. 13, part 1, p. 198f. 

128. Ihid.^ p. 198. 

129. This division of young labor into three age-groups had tre- 
mendous influence later in marking off the steps in the So- 
viet educational ladder. See figure, p. 186, infra. 

130. Marx, “Instrukzii delegatam,’' Woiks, p. 199. 


Chapter Four 

131. Engels, “Zwei Reden in Elberfeld,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 4. 
part 1, pp 380ff. 

132. Ibid., p. 380. The other measures proposed by Engels were 
economic, namely, the reorganization of the poor laws 
(Armenwesens) and progressive capital taxation. 

133. Ibid. 

134. Ibid. 

1 35. Engels reemphasized his firm belief that society would bene- 
fit from education. “Dass die Gesellschaft mehr Vorteil von 
gebildeten als von unwissenden, rohen Mitgliiedern hat, 
liegt auf der Hand." Ibid. 

136. “Zwei Reden in Elberfeld," Gesamtausgabe, vol. 4, Part 1, 
p. 380. This seems to be in contradiction with Marxian edu- 
cational views expressed before, namely that education is an 
expression of prevailing social relations which in turn are 
a product of the prevailing modes of production. In ac- 
cordance with this view, economic reforms should precede 
the educational On the other hand, with the knowledge of 
the facts and the objective conditions for communism all 
set, the subjective factor becomes the leading issue. Educa- 
tion, then, planned and executed by the human will, may 
become a measure of first importance toward the goal of 
practical communism. See p. 15f. supra. 

137. “Grundsatze des Kommunismus," Gesamtausgabe, vol. 6, 
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part 1, p. 515. “Erziehung samthcher Kinder, von dem 
Augenblicke an, wo sie der erstein mutterlichen Pflege ent- 
behren konnen, in Nationalanstalten und auf National- 
kosten* Erziehung und Fabrikation zusammen.” 

138. Ihid., p. 515. 

139. “Zwei Reden in Elberfeld,’' Gesamtausgabe, vol. 4, part 1, 
p. 380. 

140. Conditions of the Working ClasSj pp. llOff. 

141. 'Torderungen der kommunistischen Partei in Deutschland,’' 
Gesumtausgabe^ vol. 7, part 1. The proclamation is signed 
by members o£ the Committee: Karl Marx, Karl Schlapper, 
H. Bauer, F. Engels, J. Moll, W. Wolff. It was printed in 
Paris, March 30, 1848. 

142. Ibid., p. 4 (article 17). 

143. Manifesto, p. 31. 

144. Capital, p. 527. 

145. Marx, 'dnstruktzii delegatam,” Works^ v. 13, part 1, p. 199. 
It seems, therefore, that the instructions in dealing with the 
simplest instruments of production would be given to chil- 
dren of an age level capable of manipulating them. In his 
main work Marx attempted to show that modern industry 
and science have sufficiently demonstrated that there are a 
limited number of basic elements and forms of motion in 
every productive activity. “The principle it [the large scale 
industry] pursues, in accordance with which each process 
is resolved into its constituent elements, regardless of any 
relation to the manipulations of a human artificer, has 
created the modern science of technology. . . . Technology 
likewise discovered the few basic forms of motion, which, 
despite the diversity of the implements used, are necessarily 
assumed by every .productive activity of the human body; 
just as the science of mechanics discovers in the utmost com- 
plications of machinery, nothing more than the perpetual 
repetition of the simple mechanical powers.*' Capital, p. 
525. Hence, the pedagogical reason for the method of ac- 

^ quainting pupils with the simplest instruments of produc- 
|| r > 5 dbn representing the basic “simple mechanical powers.*' 
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146. The Civil War in France^ Address of the General Council 
of the International Workingmen's Association, The cita- 
tions to follow are from the edition of Charles H. Kerr and 
Co. (Chicago, n.d ), translated from the German by E. Bel- 
fort Bas. An earlier version of this address has recently been 
published, Arkhiv Marksa i EngelsUy III (VIII), Moscow, 
1934). 

147. The Civil War in France ^ passim. “The Communal Consti- 
tution would have restored to the social body all the forces 
hitherto absorbed by the State parasite feeding upon and 
clogging the free movement of society.’' (p. 47). 

“It was essentially a working-class government, the pro- 
duce of the producing against the appropriating class, the 
political form at last discovered under which to work out 
the economical emancipation of labor." (p. 48). Cf. Engels’ 
introduction, pp. 3-11. 

Lenin, living at a later date, attached the same impor- 
tance to the Commune as Marx. But from his several out- 
lines for a paper in preparation on the subject of the Paris 
Commune, one gathers that he formed a more comprehen- 
sive view on the Commune’s accomplishments. The follow- 
ing were the Communal reforms, according to Lenin, in the 
realm of political freedom: the abolition of the regular 
army and of bureaucratism; separation of church from state; 
equal rights for foreigners; self-government of the Com- 
munes throughout France. In the economic realm the fol- 
lowing reforms of the Commune found favor with Lenin: 
the prohibition of night work, moratorium on debts; the 
transfer of abandoned factories to the workers; pensions to 
widows. The factors in favor of the Commune were: the 
abolition of subsidies to the Church and free education for 
the people. Factors which have hastened the fall of the 
Commune were: lack of class-consciousness; the influence 
of Froudhonism and Blanquism; the hesitation to appro- 
priate the Bank of France; the lack of a planned offensive 
against Versailles in place of the general defensive policy of 
the Commune. Leninski sbornik^ (Partizdat, Moscow, 1934), 
XXVI, 49-58. 
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148. Ibid., p. 44. The following is from the First Variant of 
the same work as given by V. V. Adoratsky “There was of 
course no time to reorganize public instruction (education), 
but by removing the religious and clerical element from it, 
the Commune has taken the initiative in the mental eman- 
cipation of the people. It has appointed a Commission for 
the organization de renseignement primary (elementary) 
and professional (28 April). It has ordered that all tools of 
instruction, like books, maps, paper, etc., be given gratui- 
tously by schoolmasters who receive them in their turn from 
the respective mairies to which they belong. No school- 
master is allowed on any pretext to ask payment from his 
pupils for these instruments of instruction (28 April).’' 
Arkhiv Marksa i Engelsa, III (VII), p. 303f. In relation to 
higher education, Marx stated. “As the Professors of the 
£cole de Medicine have run away, the Commune appointed 
a Commission for the foundation of free universities no 
longer State parasites” Ibid., p. 301. Italics Marx’s 

149. The “working class was openly acknowledged as the only 
class capable of social initiative, even by the great bulk of 
the Paris middle -class shopkeepers, tradesmen, merchants, 
the wealthy capitalist alone excepted.” The Civil War in 
France, p. 51. 

150. Ibid. See p. 49, supra, on the Education Act of the Ministry 
of d’Hautpoul; the bill to hand over education to the clergy 
was introduced January 14, 1850, was passed by the As- 
sembly March 15, and approved by Bonaparte March 17. 

15 L The Commune had thus characterized the education pre- 
ceding the revolution of 1871: “In the course of eighty years, 
i.e. from the moment of the French Revolution, education, 
this social problem which contains in itself the solution of 
all other problems, has been moving in an immoral circle 
of ceaseless misapprehension.” Le Vengeur, Paris, April 8, 
1871, quoted in Pedagogischeskoye obrazovaniye (Narkom- 
pros, Moscow, 1937), p. 12 

Education in the Commune was definitely influenced by 
Marxism. Although there is no documentary proof, as yet, 
that the educational practice in the Commune was adopted 
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directly from Marx, it seems fair to assume that some 
leaders of the Commune were well acquainted with Marxism 
and its educational principles. Furthermore, like Marx, 
Eduard Vaillant, Commissar for Education in the Com- 
mune. was a leader of the International "Working Men’s 
Association. This should have given Vaillant an opportunity 
for intimate acquaintance with Marx’s ideas in general and 
in education in particular. 

For more information on Vaillant, his subsequent activ- 
ities and relation to Marx, see Harold Weinstein, Jean 
JaweSj, A Study of Patriotism in the French Socialist Move- 
ment (Columbia University Press, 1936), p. 77f. 

According to Medynski, Marxism exercised a great influ- 
ence on the education of the Commune, especially on the 
“social-political education in the schools, in the enziehung 
of revolutionary activity among children. During the period 
of the defense of Paris on the barricades against the coun- 
ter-revolutionary armies of the Versailles government, the 
children in the schools under the guidance of teachers were 
sewing sacks, which, when filled with earth, were used for 
the construction of barricades. In this way, children took 
active part in the revolutionary struggle. . . . The schools’ 
lessons in ethics were educating children in the principles oi 
revolutionary struggle with the exploiters.” E. M. Medyn- 
ski, Istonya pedagogiki (Moscow 1938) , p. 289. 

The press under the Paris Commune supported a strong 
educational policy of indoctrination. Some of the news- 
papers adopted educational slogans. For instance, Uami du 
peuple had the following battle-cry: “L’ignorance, c’est 
I’esclavage. L’instruction, c’est la liber te.” J. Lemonnyer, 
Les journeaux de Paris pendant La Commune. Revue bib- 
liographique complete de la presse parisienne du 19 Mars 
au 27 Mai, Paris [1871], p. 9. 

152. Les Murailles Politiques Francaises, II, la Commune Pans- 
V ersatlles-La Provence -18 Mars -27 Mai, 1871^ L. Le 
Chevalier, Editeur (Paris, 1874), 325. In the same announce- 
ment the Tenth Arrondissement drew attention to the fol- 
lowing facts; the engagement of secular teachers, in place 
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of the clerical; the free admission of pupils from 6 to 15 
years of age; free public lectures by the director of the school 
on “rational ethics and political rights.” 

From another source one learns that the teachers were 
instructed to “practice only the scientific based on experi- 
ment method, that method which comes from the observa- 
tion of facts. . . . The pupils should not use books or im- 
plements which in any instance contradict the scientific 
method or the principle of solidarity.” Quoted in E. N. 
Medyns Istoriya Pedagogiki, p. 289. 

153. “Declaration au peuple Fran^ais,” Bulletin de lots de Com- 
mune de Pans, ed. A. Lagroix, et al (Paris, 1871), p. 62. 

154. Ibid,, p. 63. 

155. Document in the Archives de la Seine, Quoted in E. S. 
Mason, The Paris Commune (New York, 1930), p. 270. 

156. Archives de la Seme. Quoted in Mason, The Paris Com- 
mune^ p. 270, 

157. Les Murailles Politiques Frangaises^ II, 52. 

158. Ibid., II, 84-85. 

159. Ibid., II, 212. In addition, this Federation demanded “Free- 
dom of conscience, without a cult subsidized by the State”; 
“elimination of permanent armies and obligatory universal 
military education.” 

160. Ibid., II, 335. 

161. Journal Officiel de la Republique Fmngaise, April 23, 1871, 
No. 113. The italics are those of the Journal Official. The 
Commune attempted by all means to improve the economic 
status of its new secular teachers. The annual wage of 
teachers was raised from the pre-communal salary of 750- 
950 francs to a minimum of 2,000 francs per annum. Sim- 
ilarly assistants to teachers were laised from 400-600 francs 
to 1,500 francs. The salaries of women teachers were equal- 
ized with those of men teachers. “Thus the Commune em- 
phasized the idea of equality of men and women.” E. N. 
Medynski, Istoriya Pedagogiki, p. 289f. 

162. Les Murailles Politiques Frangaises, II, 364 signed by the 
Comite Democratique. 

163. Journal Officiel, May 19, 1871, no. 139. 
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164. Les Murailles Politiques Frarigaises, II, 370-371. 

165. Ihid,, II, 371. For the same reason, when the candidate in 
the Communal election of the Sixth Arrondisement ap- 
pealed for social reforms, he pointed out as an example the 
United States, where in some states large amounts of money 
were allotted for education. ''A good government is deter- 
mined by its solicitude for the moral and intellectual in- 
terests of the population.” Ibid.;, II, 289. 

166 That the work of the philotechmcal societies was given 
prominence by the Commune is clear from the following 
announcement: ''Phyloteonic Association: Gratuitous in- 
struction of Adults, Mr. Charles Lucas, architect, member 
of the Central Society of Architects, will give a lecture on 
the Monuments of Paris, Sunday, April 2, 1871, at one 
o'clock sharp, in the Sorbonne Theatre at Gerson Street, 
1. Subject of the lecture: The City.” Journal Official, April 
1, 1871, no. 91. 

167. Journal Official, April 15, 1871, No. 105. 

168. Ibid., May 20, 1871, No. 140. 

169. Ibid., May 13, 1871, No. 133. The decree is signed by a mem- 
ber of the Commune and Commissar of Education, Eduard 
Vaillant. The italics in the first paragraph of the above 
quotation are those of the Journal Official. The italics in 
the last paragraph are inserted. 

170. Ibid., May 7, 1871, No. 127. 

171. Ibid., May 18, 1871, No. 138. The word integrale is ital- 
icized in the Journal dfficiel. Other Italics inserted. 

As indicated supra the conception of polytechnic educa- 
tion, as to the exact meaning attached to it by Marx, later 
underwent several changes. In 1938, for instance, the Soviet 
professor Medynski gave the description of polytechnism 
under the Commune three short paragraphs in the last of 
which he, directed the following justifiable criticism at the 
Commune’s polytechnic education. “One must note that 
the problem of combination of education with productive 
labor was not understood by some leaders of the Commune 
in a fully correct manner, i.e. [they have interpreted it] in 
the sense of combination of general and professional educa- 
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tion even for children of an early age. They wrote in the 
newspapers of that period, that one must organize educa- 
tion in such manner, that children receiving general edu- 
cation should be enabled to earn their bread at an early 
age.” Istonya Pedagogikij p. 289. 

It is conceivable that this interpretation of polytechnism 
by the Commune was adopted from Marx’s instructions to 
the delegates to the First International in 1866 {Supra p. 
53) . One will recall that in group I minors ages 9 to 12 
were included and permitted to work two hours per day. 
This, with Marx’s stress on early productivity of children 
'‘in an intelligent social order,” resulted in some erroneous 
interpretations of polytechnism by his followers. This error 
was committed, as shown later, even by some Soviet edu- 
cators, It is legitimate to assume that a social order could 
be intelligent but not communistic, intelligent but not just. 
The instructions given by Marx to the delegates of the 
First International embodied demands under the prevail- 
ing social orders but not under Communism or at a stage 
leading to it. In this order specialization and training for 
capacity to gain a livelihood at an early age were contra- 
dictory to the whole socio-educational conception of poly- 
techniism. 


Chapter Five 

172. The Conditions of the Working Class, pp. 238-240 and 
supra p. 34f. 

173. This was the fusion of the “Social Democratic Workers’ 
Party of Germany” (Eisenachists) led by Liebknecht and 
Bebel, and the Lasallean party, “The All-German Workers’ 
League.” The quotations to follow are from Marx’s Cri- 
tique of the Gotha Programme (International Publishers, 
New York, [1933]), the only edition authorized by the 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute, Moscow. 

174. In his letter to W. Bracke, of May 5, 1875, which accom- 
panied the Critique, Marx said: “It has given me no plea- 
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sure in any way to write such a lengthy rebuke. . , . Finally 
the programme in itself is valueless quite part from its 
canonization of the credo of the Lasalleans.” Ibid, pp. 62- 
64. In connection with this, it is interesting to note what 
change the educational clause of the Gotha Programme 
underwent after Marx’s criticism. Marx’s letter to Bracke 
which accompanied the manuscript of the Critique was 
dated May 5, 1875. Following is the educational clause of 
the Programme as adopted by the joint congress of the 
Eisenachists and Lassalleans at Gotha, twenty days later, on 
May 25, 1875. '‘Universal^ equal education of the people 
by the State. Universal obligation to attend school. Free in- 
struction in every educational institution. . . . Ibid., p. 118. 
From the criticism supra and infra it seems certain that this 
new version of the clause would have not satisfied Marx, 
and his criticism would stay intact. Indeed, this conten- 
tion is corroborated by Engels' letters following the con- 
gress at Gotha. Among other things, Engels said, the pro- 
gramme consisted ‘'of a series of would-be Communist sen- 
tences, borrowed for the most part from the Manifesto but 
so re-edited that when considered closely, each and all of 
them make hair-raising nonsense. If these things were not 
understood, then they should have been copied literally by 
those who admittedly understood the matter.” Engels’ let- 
ter to W. Bracke of Oct. 11, 1875, Ibid., p. 65. A similar 
criticism of the Gotha programme, but of more force and 
eloquence, Engels directed in his letter to Bebel of October 
12, 1875. Ibid., pp. 67-70. 

175. “The political demands comprise nothing beyond the old 
familiar democratic litany, universal suffrage, direction, leg- 
islation, . . Ibid., p. 45. 

176. Ibid., pp, 43ff. 

177. Ibid.^ p. 47. 

178. Ibid. 

179. See pp. 19ff., supra. 

180. See p. 28f, supra. 

181. Critique of the Gotha Programme, p. 47. Marx’s italics. 

182. Ibid., p. 48. 
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183. Ibid. 

184. Ibid, 

185. Ibid, 

186. Ibid, 

187. Capital, p. 621. 

188. Critique of the Gotha Programme, p. 48. 

189. Ibid,, p..44. 

190. “It is possible to talk of the “contemporary form of State 
in contrast to the future in which its present root, bour- 
geois society, will be destroyed. . . . Between capitalist and 
communist society lies a period of revolutionary transforma- 
tion from one to the other. There corresponds also to this 
a political transition period during which the State can be 
nothing else than the '^evolutionary dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat,'' Ibid., p. 44f. Italics are Marx's. 

191. See pp. 52ff. and n. 126, supra. This “International" was 
transferred to the U.S.A. where it finally dissolved in Phila- 
delphia m 1876. For a brief account on Marx's leadership 
in the “First International," see John Spargo, Karl Marx, 
His Life and His Work (New York, 1910), Ch. XL 

192. A good exposition on the differences between the Marxian 
factions is given in Francis W. Coker, Recent Political 
Thought (New York, 1934), pp. 70-82, 107-118. 

193. Eduard Bernstein, Die Voranssetzungen des Sozialismus 
und die aufgabe der Sozialdemokratic (Stuttgart-Berlin, 
1921), p. 65. . 

194. Ibid, 

195. Ibid.,p, 178. 

196. Ibid.,p,4:l, 

197. Was die Sozialdemokrati will [n.p., 1919], p. 16. 

198. See chapters on Germany in Isaac L. Kandel, Comparative 
Education (New York, 1933). On the failure of the £m- 
heitsschule, Kandel said: “Any approximation to the idea 
of the Eihheitsschule, as an organization has been post- 
poned indefinitely. The Thuringian experiment . . . was 
abandoned with the change in political supremacy from the 
Left to the Right Wing in 1924." p. 153f. 

199. Was die Sozialdemokratie will, p. 16. 
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200. Ibid. 

201. Jean Jaura^ Studies in Socialism, trails. Mildred Minturn 
(London, 1908), p. 12. 

202. 7&id.,p.37. 

203. Ibid.,^. 13. 

204. Ibid., p. 38. 

205. Ibid. 

206. Ibid., p. 168. 

207. There are many other shades of socialism. The social and 
educational programme of those is not different from that 
of other contemporary liberal reformers. Many of these re- 
formers undoubtedly influenced initially by Marxism still 
call themselves socialists and attempt by all means to pre- 
serve a revolutionary phraseology and slogans. Cf. M. Beer, 
A History of British Socialism (New York, 1921), 11, 227- 
30. 

208. M. H. Hyndman, England for All, The Text-Book of De- 
mocracy (London, 1881). The publication of this book, 
“dedicated to the democratic and working men’s clubs of 
Great-Britain and Ireland,” led to a breach between Hynd- 
man and Marx. According to Hyndman, Engels persuaded 
Marx that he, Hyndman, was set to use the woikcrs’ oi- 
ganization to his own advantage and that he plagiarized 
some of Marx’s ideas. See M. H. Hyndman, The Reeoyd 
of An Adventurous Life (New York, 1911), p. 230. 

209. England for All, p. 84. 

210. Ibid., p. 91. 

211. Hyndman, The Record of an Adventurous Life, p. 98. 


Chapter Six 

212. V. I. Lenin, Proletarian Revolution and the Renegade 
Kautsky (London, 1935), passim. 

213. Lenin attempted to show Kaiusky’s rupture with Marxism 
in 1915. See, for instance, “Istinniye Internatiotudisty: 
Kautsky, Akselrod, Martov,” Works, XVIII, 306-310; 
“Krakh II internazionala,” Ibid., pp. 245-266. It is interest- 
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mg to note that various shades of bolshevik opinion ac- 
cused Kautsky of treachery to Marxism and its ideals. 
Trotzky, for instance, maintained that ‘'the Russian revo- 
lution finally slew Kautsky. By all his previous development, 
scholarship in theory of passivity, capitulation and fear in 
the face of revolutionary action he was placed in a hostile 
attitude towards the November victory of the proletariat/’ 
Leon Trotzky, Dictatorship vs. Democracy, (New York, 
c. 1920), p. 184. 

214. Karl Kautsky, Thomas More and His Utopia, trans. H. J. 
Stenning (New York, n.d.). 

216. See The Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx, trans. H. J. 
Stenning (London, 1925). 

217. See section “The Machine as ‘Educator’ of the Worker,” 
Ibid,, p. 159f. 

218. See p. 52f., supra, 

219. The Economic Doctrines of Karl Marx, p. 177. 

220. The Social Revolution (Chicago, 1910), p. 19. 

221. Ibid,p, 171. 

222. Georgia, A Social Democratic Peasant Republic (Interna- 
tional Bookshops, London c. 1922), p. 65. 

223. Ibid,, p. 67. 

224. Karl Kautsky, The Labor Revolution, trans. H. J. Sten- 
ning (New York, n.d.). 

225. 225. Ibid„p. 180. 

226. Ibid,, p. 221. 

227. Report of the London “Bee-hive,” quoted in Kautsky’s 
The Labor Revolution, p. 221 f. On the “Bee-hive” see n. 
122 . 

228. Karl Kautsky, Bolshevism at a Deadlock, trans. B. Pritch- 
ard (New York, 1931). 

229. Ibid,, p. 16 and passim. 

230. Karl Kautsky, Communism and Socialism, trans. Joseph 
Shaples (New York, 1932), p. 37. 

231. For full acount of Plekhanov’s life and works, see Litera- 
turnaya entziklopediya (Moscow, 1934), VIII, pp 693-730. 

232. G. V. Plekhanov, Proyekt programmi russkikh sotzial demo- 
kratov, 1888. (GIZ. Moscow-Petrograd, 1923), II, 403. “Gen- 
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eral, secular, free, and compulsory education. The State 
should supply the poor children with food, clothing, and 
school implements.” See his Piedisloviye k broshurie, ‘'tchto 
khotiat sotzial demokraty” (Giz Moscow, 1923), XVI, 381, 
on Marx’s and Engels’ personal influence on the socialist 
programme of which the above educational demand is a 
part. 

233. Ihid.j II„ 397. Cf. Marx’s views on education in the bour- 
geois order and its relation to the worker’s earning capacity, 
p 39, supra. See Lenin’s opinion on education and its im- 
portance for the working class in the bourgeois order, p. 
116, infra, 

234. Plekhanov, Works, XIX, 358. 

235. According to Stalin, Plekhanov was definitely opposed to 
Lenin’s revolutionary theorizing and activity in 1917. Riech 
Stalina na priemie v Kremlie rabotnihov vysshei shkoly, 17 
Maia 1938. (Ogiz, 1938) In connection with this, it is in- 
teresting to note that Lenin m 1921 advised the young party 
membership ‘hhat one cannot become a mature real com- 
munist without a study, exactly a study of everything writ- 
ten by Plekhanov on philosophy, for it is the best of all 
written in the international Marxian literature.” Lenin 
recommended the publication of Plekhanov’s philosophic 
works in separate volumes with detailed indices ‘‘for these 
must be included in the series of compulsory texts on com- 
munism.” He demanded that a knowledge of Plekhanov’s 
philosophy “should be requested of the [Soviet] profes- 
sors of philosophy.” Lenin, “Yesshe raz o profsoyuzahk,” 
(Sochmeniya 2nd ed , Institut Lenina pri C.K.V.K.P. (b), 
Moscow 1926-1932), hereafter cited as Works. The italics in 
the quotation are Lenin’s. 


Chapter Seven 

236. See p. 3 If., supra. 

237. For relationship between the “foundation” and the “super- 
structures,” see p. 25, supra; on the importance of education 
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for the improvement of morals, see p. 42£., supia; educa- 
tion of the revolutionary vanguard, pp. 138f., infra. 

238. See p. 30f., supra. 

239. See pp. 33ff., supra. 

240. Pp. 34E, su'pra. 

241. Franz Mehring, Die Deutsche Sozialdeinokratie, ihre Ge- 
sehichte imd ihre LeJire (Bremen, 1879), p. 316 Mehring 
pointed out the difficulties presenting themselves when one 
undertakes to describe the future classless society. Inciden- 
tally, he said: “when we describe our future State, the 
bourgeois signify it as pure Utopia; if we don’t, they say 
that we do not know ourselves as to what we desire. Ibid.j, 
p. 313. 

242. August Bebel, Woman and Socialism, traps. Stern (New 
York, 1910), p. 440. Italics are Bebel’s. 

243. Ch. XXV, “The Socialist System of Education,” ibid, pp. 
440-451. 

244. Ibid., p. 443. 

245. P. 52£ , supra^ 

246. Woman and Socialism, p. 443. 

247. lbvd.,p.m. 

248. Ibid., p. 443f. 

259. Ibid., p. 444. 

250. Ibid., p.M48. 

251. Ibid., p. 449. 

252. See p. 35f., supra. 

253. Woman and Socialism, p. 45 If.; cf. Marx, “Die Deutsche 
Ideologic,” Gesamtausgabe, vol. 5, part 1, p. 373, also 29f., 
supra. 


Chapter Eight 

254, V. 1. .Lenin, Sochinieniya (2nd ed., institut Lenina pri 
C.K.C.K.P. (b), Moscow, 1926-1932), hereafter cited as 
Works; see especially XIII, Materialism and Empirio-Cnti- 
cism (English translation. New York, 1927). 

255. Nadezhda K. Krupskaya, Memories of Lenin (London, 1930), 
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p. 33. See also Lenin, “Pamiyati Gertzena/* WorkSj XV, p. 
464f. ‘‘Gertzen conceived that Hegelianism represents the 
algebra of the revolution.*’ See also Lenin, ‘'Tchto takoye 
druz’ya naroda,” WorkSj I, 80-89. 

256. N. Bukharin also accepted Marxian dialectics as important 
for revolutionary theory: “History moves in contradictions. 
The skeleton of historic existence, the economic structure of 
society also develops in contradictions. , . . The dynamic 
force of life creates the new over and over again — such is 
the law inherent in reality. Hegel’s dialectic which Marx 
placed on its feet is valuable for this very reason, that it 
grasps the dialectics of life, that it fearlessly analyzes the 
present without being disturbed by the fact that every ex- 
istence hides within itself the germ of its own destruction.” 
Imperialism and World Economy (New York, 1929), p. 168. 

257. Lenin, Materialism and Empirio-Critidsm, p. 34. “Such is 
the view of materialism; that matter, acting on our sense 
organs, produces sensation. Sensation depends upon the 
brain, nerves, retina, etc., upon matter organized in a cer- 
tain way. The existence of matter does not depend upon 
sensation. Matter is of primary nature. Sensation, thought, 
consciousness, are the highest products of matter organized 
in a certain way.” See also V. I. Lenin, The Teachings of 
Karl Marx (London, 1931), p. 12f. 

258. Lenin, The Revolution of 1917, pp. 332fE.; The Imperialist 
War, pp. 3 If; The Iskra Period, pp, 19, 41 (English transla- 
tions; New York, 1929-30); “Tchto takoye druzya naroda,” 
Works, I, pp. 80-97; N. Krupskaya, Budem utchifseo rabch 
tafu Lenina (Imel, Moscow, 1933), “Lenin was in a habit 
of consulting with Marx,” p. 21. 

259. “Razvitiye capitalizma v Rossii,” Works, III, 5-477, 

260. “Agraryny vopros i kritiki Marksa,” Works, IV, 185ff. 

261. “Imperialism” Lenin defined as the “epoch of finance cap- 
ital and monopolies, which everywhere carry ambitions for 
domination, but not for freedom. As a result of these ten- 
dencies there is, in this domain, a reaction on the whole 
front of all political orders and an extreme intensification 
of contradictions.” “Imperialism kak vysshaya stadiya kapi- 
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talizma,” Works, XIX, 169. Lenin’s contribution consisted 
in his analysis of imperialism. The dialectical course of re- 
cent history he illustrated, in 1916, by dates: 1789-1871 
(from the French Revolution up to the Paris Commune of 
1871), the rise and victory of the bourgeoisie; 1871-1914, 
the domination and decline of the bourgeoisie, ascendance 
of imperialism, and the accumulation of communist forces; 
1914, epoch of imperialist agony. The Imperialist War, pp. 
i26ff. Similarly, the recent history of education is subdi- 
vided by Soviet educators into the following periods: First 
period, from the French bourgeois revolution of 1789 up to 
the Paris Commune of 1871; second period from 1871 to 
1918, the October Revolution; third period from 1918 up 
to the present. Istonya Pedagogiki, pp. 363-64. 

262. The Imperialist Wai’, p. 138. On this, Bukharian said: 
“Marxism teaches us that the historic process, and conse- 
quently every link in the chain of historic events is a ‘neces- 
sary’ entity.” Imperialism and World Economy, p. 131. 

263. The Imperialist War, p. 403. See n. 3. 

264. The State and Revolution (London, 1933), p. 99. Lenin’s 
italics. In a similar manner but more fully the withering 
away of the proletarian State is described by Engels. ''The 
proletarian seizes political power and turns the means of 
production into state property. But in doing this, it abol- 
ishes itself as proletariat, abolishes all class antagonisms, 
abolishes also the State as State. . . . The first act by virtue 
of which the State really constitutes itself the representative 
of the whole of society — the taking possession of the means 
of production in the name of society — this is, at the same 
time, its last independent act as a State. State interference 
in social relations becomes, in one domain after another 
superfluous, and then withers away by itself, the govern- 
ment of persons is replaced by the administration of things, 
and by the conduct of the processes of production. The State 
is not ^'abolished,'" It withers away. Engels, Socialism: Uto- 
pian and Scientific, p. 127-129. Engel’s italics. 

265. Ibid,, p. 77. 

266. “Action is the soul of Marxian theory, but it only takes ade- 
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quate body in the practice of Lenin.’’ D. C. Mirsky, Lenin 
(Boston, 1931), p. 191. 

267. Joseph Stalin, Leninism, trans, Eden and Cedar Paul (Lon- 
don, 1928), pp. 79L 

268. Zinovieff defined Leninism as ‘'Marxism of the epoch of 
imperialist wars and of the world revolution which took its 
direct rise in a country where the peasantry predominates.” 
“Bolshevism ili Trotzkyism?” Piavda, Nov. 30, 1924. 

269. L. Trotzky, Voprosy kulturnoi raboty (Gosizdat, Moscow, 
1924), p. 90. Herein Trotzky defined culture, “Culture is 
the sum total of knowledge and skill — the whole knowledge 
and skill accumulated by mankind in its whole preceding 
history,” p. 89. 

270. “We are convinced that Marx, though he died fifty years 
ago, is our most vital contemporary, actively participating 
i/L our present class struggle.” A. M. Deborin, Marxism and 
Modem Thought, trans. F. Fox (New York, 1935), p. 91. 

271. Trotzky defined the Soviet Union as “State-organized Len- 
inism,” Voprosy kulturnoi raboty, p. 119. 

272. See definition of culture in footnote 269, 

273. Lenin, “K kharakteristike economicheskavo roinantizma,” 
Works, II, 85f. 

274. Jean Charles Leondard de Sisinonde (1773-1842). Les nou~ 
veaux principes d" economic politique au De la richesse dans 
ses rapports avec la population (1827). (See Lenin, Works, 
II, 85 and passim). Sismonde disagreed with the classicist 
Adam Smith on economic laissez faire, laissez passer, and 
called the classical economics chrematistique (money mak- 
ing science). To alleviate the economic evils of his times he 
proposed two measures which he later renounced: the pro- 
hibition of marriage to those lacking suflBicient means to 
bring up a family and the charging of the employer to make 
up the “necessary wage” of the worker. In his view, a con- 
ciliation between individual and social interests was im- 
possible and he therefore advocated government interven- 
tion. His acceptance of labor as the source of value and ad- 
vocacy of social reforms have inspired socialistic economic 
thought and research. 
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